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THE TAGGART BAKING COMPANY 


largest producer of bread in In- 

dianapolis, Ind. Its main build- 

ing is six and one-half stories at 
its highest part. The arrangement is 
such that the large windows on every 
side afford perfect light in all depart- 
ments. It has its own refrigerating and 
ventilating systems. All power is elec- 
trical, and only the latest and most im- 
proved machinery is used. 

The first point of interest is the store- 
roun, although flour is also stored at 
various other points in the building. The 
coupany makes a feature of carrying 
suflicient flour that it may have the right 
age before using. As each car arrives, 
it is marked with the date of its arrival 
and is kept until it has reached just the 
proper age to produce the best results in 
bread-making. 

When the flour has reached the proper 
age, the master baker makes an analysis, 
and from this analysis he determines the 
blend. The bags are then opened and 
the contents poured into the blending 
machine, which not only mixes thorough- 
ly the combination but cleans the flour by 
sifling it through the finest of wire 
screens, 

‘rom the blending machine the flour is 
automatically conveyed in a dustproof 
conveyor, consisting of an endless chain 
of cups, to the seventh floor to the bolting 
machine or sieve. This machine, techni- 
cally known as a differential reel, is 
the same as that employed in flour 
mills to bolt flours. In this manner any 
dust or lint that may have escapéd the 
hlending machine, is 
removed, 

On the floor below 
the bolting machine is 
the scaleroom. This is 
a large, airy room, 
generously flooded 
with sunlight. It con- 
tains four hopper flour 
scales; Just below 
them is another row 
of round tanks or wa- 
ter scales. The water 
used is carefully 
weighed. Toinsure ab- 
solute cleanliness, even 
the air is washed in an 
air-washing machine. 
Every window in this 
room has a double 
sash and is airtight, 
while the walls, floor 
and ceiling are insu- 
lated with two inches 
of pressed cork. 

rhe operator in the 
scaleroom is given by 
the master baker a re- 
ceipt for each dough, 
calling for so many 
pounds of flour, yeast, 
salt, sugar, shortening, 
milk and water. There 
is no guesswork— 
every item is weighed 
to the ounce. 

When everything ‘is 
ready, the flour and 
water scales are set 
for the exact amounts, 
and the operator opens 
a valve, allowing the 
flour and water to run 
in. When the scales 
balance, they auto- 
matically close them- 
selves; a bell notifies 
the attendant on the 
floor below and the 
mixture is passed 
through a tube and 
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Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—Dough Dividers 


deposited in the mixing machine on the 
floor below. 

There are four large mixing machines, 
each with a capacity to mix in 20 minutes 
sufficient dough to make 1,000 loaves of 
bread,—4,000 altogether. By a process 
of aération, the dough in the mixing 
machine is constantly subjected to cool, 
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purified air, which not only gives greater 
opportunity for the development of every 
particle of gluten in the flour, but at the 
same time aérates the dough with tiny 
air cells, making it possible for the yeast 
to work to the best advantage. 

The doughroom is likewise insulated 
and supplied with washed air that can 





Plant of the Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


be cooled or warmed, as the occasion may 
demand. There is a ticket accompany- 
ing each dough. On this is recorded 
every operation from the mixer to the 
shipping-room,—showing the time when 
mixed, hourly temperatures, when the 
dough will be just the proper age to be 
made up for the pan, the number of 
loaves to be cut out, and the weight of 
each. 

When the dough is ready to be taken, 
it is passed through an inclosed chute 
into the hoppers which feed the dough 
dividers. These machines divide the 
dough into pieces, each one the exact 
weight of a loaf of bread, at the rate of 
70 per minute. A screw adjustment 
makes it possible to cut five- or ten-cent 
size, as the operator may desire. 

These pieces of dough are carried on 
a travelling belt to the rounding-up ma- 
chine, where they are formed into balls. 
The function of this machine is to give 
the dough a smooth, round surface, thus 
eliminating any lumps in the bread, and 
insuring an even grain. The balls of 
dough in turn fall on a second travelling 
belt and are carried to the glass-inclosed 
proofing machine, where they remain for 
a period of 10 minutes, to allow the 
dough to regain its life. 

From the rounding-up machine, the 
balls of dough are discharged into the 
molding machine, which forms them into 
loaves and makes them ready for the 
pans. As the loaves go into the pans, the 
little red, white and green label of the 
Taggart Baking Co. is placed on every 
loaf. No-paste or glue is used; the nat- 
ural stickiness of the 
dough is the only ad- 
hesive necessary to at- 
tach this label. 

As fast as the pans 
are filled, they are 
placed on metal racks. 
When the rack is full, 
it is taken to the 
proofing-room to re- 
main about 35 min- 
utes to rise. When 
each rackful has re- 
ceived the proper 
proof, it is drawn 
from the doors on the 
opposite side of the 
proofing-room and 
taken directly to the 


ovens. 
Altogether, in _ its 
various departments, 


the bakery includes in 
its equipment 23 
ovens. As the loaves 
are taken out of the 
ovens they are caught 
on a conveyor moving 
along the front, car- 
ried to the end of the 
room, down a spiral 
chute to the cooling- 
room and here they 
are placed on metal 
racks to cool. 

As soon as the 
bread is cooled suffi- 
ciently to pack with- 
out damage, it is 
turned over to the 
shipping clerks. De- 
liveries are made over 
a radius of 200 miles. 
Very little bread is 
wrapped. 

The company main- 
tains its own stable 
and 67 head of horses. 
Besides wagons, six 
electric trucks of a ca- 
pacity of 2,000 loaves 
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Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—Flour Storage 


each are used in making deliveries. Nine- 
teen different brands of bread, and 18 
brands of rolls are made. 

Besides bread, the company operates a 
cracker department, but makes only one 
kind of crackers, sold under the brand 
“Jersey Butter.” It also makes more or 
less cakes and pastry. Refrigerating 
rooms are placed at convenient locations 
in the building. 

The Taggart company operates in the 
building a lunchroom, open day and 
night, where lunch is served its employees 
at actual cost. It has a crew of porters 
who do nothing but scrub, thereby in- 
suring perfect cleanliness. 

The company makes no statement as to 
its output, but it is estimated to average 
35,000 loaves a day, of which 10,000 are 
shipped, and has run on occasions as 
high as 60,000. Spring wheat flour is 
used exclusively in the making of bread. 

The company has been a liberal and 
intelligent advertiser, using practically 
every medium. It not only uses news- 
paper space, but billboards, signs and 
streetcar advertising. It has issued a 
very attractive booklet, entitled “Better 
Bread,” giving illustrations of the vari- 
ous departments of the bakery and tak- 
ing the reader through the bakery from 
the storeroom to the shipping-room. The 
company makes a feature of inviting the 
public to its plant on a tour of inspection. 

An example of the friendly and fra- 
ternal feeling which should exist among 
bakers was well illustrated recently in 
Indianapolis. The plant of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co. was put out of business for 
some time, on account of the unprece- 
dented floods. During all this time this 
company’s bread was baked for it by the 
Taggart Baking Co. 

W. H. Wicaern, Jr. 





CHICAGO 
CHICAGO BAKERY STATISTICS 


Considerable news that has proved en- 
lightening to the general public has been 
offered through the daily press of late 
with reference to the inspection, under 
the supervision of the health department, 
of the 1,500 or more bakeshops in Chi- 
cago. This information has shown that 
of the 581 cellar or below street level 
bakeries, operated in 1907, some of which 
were far from being clean, less than 250 
now remain. Other datum is offered that 
is enlightening to the housewife and those 
who buy bakery products. 

The department reports that there are 
today over 1,300 daylight bakeries, 
whereas there were but 744 in 1907. 
Sixty-five permits were issued in 1907, 
and since that time a gain is most no- 
ticeable. These permits are issued under 
the ordinance enacted months ago which 
prohibits underground or cellar bake- 
shops. In 1908, 78 licenses were taken 
out; in 1910, 60; in 1911, 41, and during 
the first six months of 1912, 31. During 
the last year there were 1,149 bakery 
licenses issued and 257 refused. 

These figures show that the bakery 
situation is being closely observed and 
well taken care of by the health depart- 
ment. There are, however, but four reg- 
ularly employed inspectors to examine 


the shops of Chicago. Two of these are 
men and two women. 

In offering figures as to the number of 
loaves of bread produced in Chicago, it 
is stated that the daily output is over 
1,000,000. According to the information 
offered, the Schulze Baking Co. is first on 
the list of production, turning out over 
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new spring grades, a few northwestern 
millers "have quoted on’ October, Novem- 
ber and December delivery at nominally 
20@25c over current values for prompt 
delivery. These advanced offers are due 
to the higher future options. 

There is a very good inquiry for strong 
first clear, suitable for hot weather use. 
Sales have been made of such flours at 
within 40c bbl of what new southwestern 
95 per cent patents are selling at. 


HIGH OPTIONS PREVENT NEW-CROP SALES 


A rather interesting situation prevails 
here at present, as viewed by bread bak- 
ers. The high September option has pro- 
hibited millers especially those in the 
Northwest, from offering new wheat flour 
for delivery during the last three months 
of the year, at values less than 30c per 
bbl over today’s quotations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a few mills have quoted on 
their best patents, delivery October, No- 
vember and December, at $4.90, jute, 
while these same mills are today asking 
$4.60 for patents, delivery within the 
next two months. 

Stocks of flour in bakers’ hands are 
light, though jobbers are reputed to have 
liberal supplies of low-grades. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR WANTED 


Millers of soft wheat flour are finding 
a better demand for their products than 
for some time. The first offerings of 
new flour did not sell freely but, with 
the late decline in values and the good 
quality of the flour offered, many of the 
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Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—View of Loading-room 


140,000 loaves. Second on the list is the 
Ward Baking Co., with 120,000; then 
follow the Heissler & Junge Baking Co., 
60,000; Kohlsaat Baking Co., 20,000; H. 
Piper Co., 15,000; the Miller-Schossler 
Baking Co., 10,000; Bremner Baking Co., 
8,000; the Livingston Baking Co., 6,000, 
and the Seipp Baking Co., 5,000. With 
other shops producing from 500 to 1,000 
or more loaves, the daily output is a mil- 
lion or more. 


FLOUR DEMAND LIGHT 


Flour dealers are strongly of the opin- 
ion that there has been very limited buy- 
ing of flour by the larger Chicago bakers 
of late. This is especially true of new 
grades from the Southwest. A few days 
ago it was hinted that purchases had not 
equaled 10 per cent of those of a year 
ago at this time. 

In the last week buying has improved 
and those who specialize in trade with 
bakers claim that they have sold quite 
liberally of 95 per cent patents at $3.80 
bbl net, jute, to the mills, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Such sales do not represent any great 
amount of long-time delivery and the 
price is about low point on present crop. 

Right now, bread flour is not being 
contracted for by the larger bakers, as 
has been true in former years at this 
time. While the values quoted by the 
hard wheat millers appear low, and much 


below the offers from the spring wheat. 


millers, yet there is a desire to await a 
more settled market in the cost of the 
raw material and a better idea of how 
the spring wheat crop is going to turn out. 

Though it is early to name values on 


larger as well as the smaller cracker 
manufacturers are buying in a very sat- 
isfactory way. 

Late in the week, sales were made of 
patents to local concerns which netted 
the mills equal to $3.70, bulk, delivered 
Chicago. A few round lots were con- 
tracted for at 10c less. However, mills 
with products well established are get- 
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ting equal to $4, jute, Chicago. City 

mills are now grinding new wheat and 

claim it is of better quality than for 

some years. It is dry, and mills excep- 

tionally well. C. H. Cuatten. 
Chicago, Ill., July 18. 





Don’t Sacrifice Your Flour 


J. M. Quilty, sales-manager United 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis: 

Due to the abnormal condition prevail- 
ing this year with reference to the stiff 
premiums commanded by new wheat op- 
tions, September and December, we 
greatly fear that the average spring 
wheat miller will lose his head and make 
his fall sales on a much lower basis of 
price than he should. 

Ordinarily, at this time of the year, 
the July option and old cash wheat com- 
mand a stiff premium over September 
and December, thus enabling the miller 
to sell the jobbing and bakery trade for 
deferred delivery, in many cases for sca- 
son delivery, at an attractive discovnt 
from old wheat, and still make a good 
profit. 

As we all know, the habit of buying 
ahead has increased rapidly, until today 
it is an important problem for every 
mill’s sales department. The car-lot bak- 
er, especially, makes it a point to book 
his entire season requirements, on or 
slightly before the first movement of new 
wheat. This year, a buyer cannot wn- 
derstand why the mill is unable to offer 
him the usual discount on new wheat 
flour. He will not pay old-crop basis 
of prices for his new-crop requiremen's, 
but insists upon the discount to which ‘ic 
has been accustomed in the past. 

The miller knows that he can’t mect 
this condition; but, fearing that some 
competitor will get the business away 
from him, he may take the buyer’s order, 
subject to confirmation any time within 
30 or 60 days, at the price at which tlie 
buyer is willing to pay. 

Should there be a decline in the markct 
that would enable the millers who have 
been handling the business in this way 
to get near the buyer’s views, the chances 
are that they would take this business 
and run chances of a further market de- 
cline to get them out whole. 

With these conditions existing, it is 
very likely that some awfully close busi- 
ness will be taken by mills all over the 
Northwest on the new crop. Somebody 
may start the free selling, and the others, 
as usual, will follow like sheep. 

We do not mean to say that the aver- 
age miller does not appreciate the con- 
dition, but that the majority of them 
are not likely to be strong enough to hol: 
out firmly for a fair basis of prices on 
new-crop business. 

If the Northwestern Miller could pul 
lish an article, or a series of articles. 
dealing with this question, calling the 
general attention of millers to the situa 
tion, we feel that great good would re 
sult. Of course, the “fool miller,” lik: 
the poor, is always with us, but a warn 
ing note sounded by you, might bring 
the weak-backed millers to their senses 
and result in great good to the business 
in general. 





Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—Shipping-room. 
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Perhaps one reason why many 
millers do not own motor cars 
is that they have not yet real- 
ized the fallacy of trying to 
make speed forward while in 


the reverse gear. 








DON’T GET NERVOUS 

It takes two to make a bargain. The 
Northwestern Miller hopes that the baker 
who has heretofore contracted far ahead 
of his requirements of flour, and has had 
the melancholy experience of seeing his 
competitors buying cheaper than he, will 
have learned a lesson. Also, that the 
miller who has been a party to such a 
contract and who has either forced flour 
upon a reluctant customer, or been 
obliged to delay or even cancel shipments, 
will have realized the unprofitable nature 
of these transactions, and that both par- 
ties have had enough of gambling to- 
gether on the future of the flour market 
and are resolved, henceforth, to do a 
strictly legitimate business. 

lhe speculative instinct is strong in the 
American character. The baker who con- 
tracts ahead for a year’s supply feels 
that, if he could wind up the transaction 
knowing that he had averaged a cost price 
less than the ruling one, he would be 
doing a good stroke of business and add- 
ing materially to his profits. The miller 
who makes such a sale has in mind the 
same general thought: he will, og the 
whole, get more for his flour than the 
average market price, and, in addition, 
he will be assured of that baker’s trade 
for a whole year and thus contribute to 
the steady operation of his plant. 

It is obvious that in a gamble of this 
sort both cannot win. If the baker gets 
the better of the bargain, he may have 
the satisfaction of a profit, but he has 
not thereby established really permanent 
or proper business connections with the 
miller; he has merely beaten him in 
guessing on the future. The essence of 
right relations between buyer and seller 
is that both shall feel satisfied and be 
disposed toward continued friendly deal- 
ings. 

If the miller wins, he may indeed show 
some slight gains, but they are made at 
the expense of a customer who has the 
worst of the bargain, who feels dissatis- 
fie, even if he is too much of a man to 
attempt to evade his contract: more 
often it is a grumbling, captious cus- 
tomer, who, when he has completed his 
engagements, feels none too kindly 
toward the other party in the deal. 

Good trade relations, the kind that en- 
dure with right feeling on both sides, do 
not proceed from such _ transactions. 
They may be excused or condoned, but 
the fact remains that they are esseritially 
a gambling game in which two parties 
try to see which can get the better of the 
other. More and more people in business 
are coming to realize the value, the effi- 
ciency and actual economy, of really 
sound and true relations in business; re- 
lations that result in a_ well-satisfied 
regular buyer and a seller who values 
and does his very best to give his custom- 
ers the full worth of his money. 

We are approaching the beginning of 
a hew crop year and it is the best time 
in the whole calendar for the baker and 
the miller to consider their relative posi- 
tions, not with a view to planning which 
can outwit the other, but how one can 
serve and the other receive service to 
their mutual profit and advantage. Dur- 
ing the past two weeks there has been a 
perceptible improvement in the demand 


for flour. With September and Decem- 
ber wheat considerably higher than July, 
millers have been compelled to ask a 
premium for new-crop flour, to be shipped 
between now and the first of September. 

This puts a check upon the very bad 
habit of buying ahead of requirements, 
and the baker who buys in car lots and 
attempts to book for the entire season 
before the first movement of the new 
wheat finds that he cannot secure the 
discount which he has been accustomed 
to expect in the past. 

Buyers have apparently pursued a 
common course recently in: taking as lit- 
tle flour as possible. The general con- 
ditions, financial and industrial, not only 
in this country but throughout the world 
which have prevailed during the first six 
months of the year would exert an influ- 
ence toward this policy, and no doubt 
those who have followed it have nothing 
to regret. 

Nevertheless, be the times good or bad, 
people must eat, and gradually the stocks 
of flour have been depleted to a point 
lower than customary. This would indi- 
cate that, as soon as the crops begin to 
move, there will be a strong and seasonal 
demand for flour, probably beyond the 
average. The price of wheat for Sep- 
tember and December, compared to July, 
is a fair indication of this result. 

From this, perhaps, the baker may 
argue that, as prices are to go higher, he 
had better stock up ahead of the ad- 
vance, and the miller may feel that he 
ought to make sure of his trade ahead 
of time, but as a matter of fact the 
wisest course for both the miller and the 
baker, the one that will best serve their 
mutual interests, is to go slow. Buyers 
would do well to engage only enough 
flour to carry them into the new crop; 
millers should be most conservative 
about contracting ahead and, as a conse- 
quence, both will know just where they 
actually stand when the new crops come 
into market and the new prices are es- 


. tablished. 


The year can be started right or it can 
be handicapped by a wrong start. Mod- 
erate restraint in future bookings of flour 
will benefit the baker in the long run, 
and, if the miller desires to do a sound 
and profitable business for the coming 
season, he should insist on remunerative 
prices. It is a very bad time in which to 
engage in a breakneck race to see who 
can sell the lowest, or who can buy the 
cheapest. 

With every prospect of a brisk and 
satisfactory year ahead, both millers and 
bakers will profit most by refraining 
from hazardous contracts based on the 
gambling instinct. They are utterly un- 
satisfactory. Bakers need not be afraid 
that there will not be enough flour to go 
around, and millers should not imagine 
that “the other fellow” is going to secure 
all the orders unless he quotes low to get 
the business. New-crop shipments can- 
not safely be quoted at less than a pre- 
mium of twenty-five cents a barrel. If 
millers and bakers will exercise restraint 
and not be too eager to get into the game 
before “time” is called, both trades will 
profit immensely and the season to come 
will be one which will yield fair results 
both to the miller and his customer. 


PLAYING THE GAME 


The Northwestern Miller regrets that 
it does not feel privileged to publish the 
name of the South Carolina flour dealer 
who recently addressed the following let- 
ter to a miller in the West. 

“T fully expected to mail you sizes not 
later than today for the one more car I 
am due to move from you, but, at the 
last moment, my customer advises me it 
is utterly impossible for him to move the 
car, and you can readily see what posi- 
tion it places me in, as I have no other 
customer I can place it with at the mo- 
ment. ~ 

“T do not like nor do I make a practice 
to ask any mill to let me out of a con- 
tract, certainly not without amply pro- 
tecting them as well as all other interests 
that may participate. I merely write to 
ask you if you will consider allowing me 
to pay you whatever amount you may 
think is right to cancel this last car. In 
addition to what you will want, I also 
wish to pay you the commission that you 
will owe al Blank on this car, 
as they sold it to me in good faith. I 
fully expected to use it, and they are 
entitled to their brokerage and _ shall 
have it. 

“If, therefore, I am not asking too 
much, please advise me by next mail or 
by wire the best cash consideration, in- 
clusive of commission, to allow me to 
cancel this last car; and I will, in turn, 
advise you if I will pay the amount 
named or, in the meantime, have found 
a place for it. 

“I deeply regret the position this places 
me in and certainly trust you will fully 
understand.” y 

This is spoken like a man. Very dif- 
ferent, indeed, from the whining letters 
full of flimsy excuses which too often are 
used by the buyer or broker in such a 
case, and still further different from the 
lying charge of “poor quality on the last 
car” which is the stock in trade of the 
crook who is caught long on a little break 
in the market. 

The Northwestern Miller knows noth- 
ing about this particular dealer further 
than his letter indicates, but it will hence- 
forth put him down as a straightforward 
buyer, worthy the confidence of any 
miller. 

Furthermore, he will profit in the long 
run more than the “Woodland Kitty” 
type of dealer, who shirks and evades 
and, in an extremity, repudiates his con- 
tract. He will get better prices and 
better treatment out of the mills with 
which he trades. Honor and success go 
to the man who plays the game. 


MAINTENANCE ESSENTIAL TO 
INDEPENDENCE 


The man who originated the proverb, 
“Competition is the life of trade,” has 
much to answer for. It has been accept- 
ed without question by courts and legis- 
latures,: which, proceeding on this as- 
sumption, imagine fatuously that as long 
as they encourage and protect competi- 
tion they are on the right road toward 
insuring industrial independence, and 
they seem to believe that the maintenance 
of prices in any commodity is the sure 
and certain way to create large corpora- 
tions and trusts. 

Practical men of business are perfectly 
aware that the reverse of the maxim is 
more often true; that competition is the 
death of trade, and that trade thus killed 
finds its only possible resurrection in a 
combination strong enough to throttle 
the enemy. The right way to insure in- 
dependence of effort and the sort of 
competition that invigorates and stimu- 
lates industry, the high competition in 
quality, worth and service, the competi- 
tion that seeks to be the best and worth- 
iest, is to insure against excess of com- 
petition in price. 

Competition in price brings all to the 
same low level of aspiration and effort; 
the mean, paltry, ignoble desire to cheap- 
en the commodity, to cut under and de- 
stroy the competitor. True values are 
beaten down and ignored when price 
competition rules an industry, and men 
of brains and energy fail to find an in- 
centive for their higher ambitions in a 
trade that is reduced to the flat and 


PRICE 


profitless level. where price alone con- 
trols. 
To make independent effort worth 


while, to build industries up, it is neces- 
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sary that price competition should be so 
restrained that the business will be rea- 
sonably profitable. Yet the sole aim of 
the legislatures and courts of the present 
day, in America at least, seems to be to 
prevent manufacturers from protecting 
themselves from ruthless competition, in 
the mistaken idea that thereby they are 
safeguarding the public against the trust 
ogre. 

This is doubtless due to a complete 
misconception of the manner in_ which 
such combinations are brought into being. 
No man willingly surrenders his individu- 
ality in business. Human nature, which 
controls in trade as in everything else, 
moves a man to be the master of his own 
industry, no matter whether it be large 
or small. He desires to preserve his in- 
dependence. If he may do so and still 
receive a recompense for his effort that 
is commensurate with his deserts, he will 
fight long and hard against merging his 
plant with that of others in one combina- 
tion in which the machine becomes great- 
er than the man. 

The history of almost every trust will 
record that, before it came into existence, 
a large number of smaller concerns 
fought bravely for their independence. 


Many of them died fighting. Competi- 
tion killed them. Their survivors, being 
naturally the stronger, looked about 


them and, rather than fight to the bitter 
end, wisely concluded that it was better 
to combine. So the strongest and shrewd- 
est and largest merged, and either put 
the others out of business or so stimulat- 
ed them with the desire of making a 
profit that their competition was inocu- 
ous. 

The time to kill a trust is in the mak- 
ing. During all the years that the great 
American combinations were forming, 
legislatures and courts stood supinely by 
and did not lift a hand to preserve the 
individuality of industry. After they 
were created and had waxed strong, they 
attempted to destroy them, and _ their 
method of so doing is more calculated to 
create additional trusts than to disinte- 
grate those already in existence. 

The only way to prevent a trust in any 
commodity is to give the independent 
company a chance to live, and as net 
profits are the lifeblood of an industry, 
the only way to insure them is to permit 
the individual to maintain prices rather 
than force him to submit to their utter 
demoralization by senseless competition. 

In the long run the consumer pays for 
cut-throat competition, yet to speak of 
the possibility of maintaining prices is to 
counter to the sentiment of the time, 
which has become an obsession in favor 
of forcing the manufacturer to sell at a 
loss. The right to dictate the price at 
which an individual commodity shall be 
sold to the consumer has been construed 
as a violation of the Sherman act. That 
is to say, the manufacturer may of course 
dictate the price at which he will sell to 
the wholesaler, but he must not go fur- 
ther and say at what price the retailer 
shall sell his particular commodity to the 
consumer. 

In order, therefore, to secure for him- 
self the just returns for his own prod- 
uct, the manufacturer is obliged to ex- 
tend his selling system, by cutting out the 
wholesaler and retailer and establishing 
direct connection with the consumer, 
either from the factory or by means of 
a chain of branches. It is obvious that 
only the largest and most prosperous 
concerns can do this, hence it follows 
that, if this is to be the final construction 
of the law, the creation of very large cor- 
porations and the extinction of the small- 
er ones must result. This certainly fore- 
shadows the ultimate creation of further 
combinations or trusts. 

Mr. Henry B. Joy, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, in a re- 
cent address before the members of the 
Association of National Advertising 
Managers, spoke of price maintenance. 
The following are extracts from his re- 
marks which will be of interest to millers 
and bakers, inasmuch as they suffer ex- 
ceedingly from the same evil of which he 
makes complaint. 

“Created wealth, in order to remain 
wealth, must produce something net. The 
more created wealth in America, the 
more work and the more business must 
be done to maintain that wealth in ex- 
istence at all. The great created wealth 
of the country is the asset of the whole 
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people and the basis and measure of‘our 
prosperity. The attitude of the govern- 
ment toward industrial evolution of re- 
cent years has brought about conditions 
which require our most serious consider- 
ation.” 

After telling of the evolution in rail- 
ways from private enterprises into cor- 
porations, owned individually but practi- 
cally directed by the national govern- 
ment, Mr. Joy proceeded to speak of the 
next stage in industrial evolution: 

“A condition was brought about in 
manufacturing industries, as had been 
the case with the railroads, where the 
same unfair competition brought also the 
stage of mutual agreements between 
manufacturers to maintain prices, exact- 
ly as railroads had tried to do, without 
success. Gentlemen’s agreements would 
be broken. Unfair competition to destroy 
each other would again become rampant, 
and untold countless millions of con- 
structed wealth would melt away. 

“Then, in utter self-preservation, com- 
panies that had fought and suffered as 
the bitterest trade enemies only can were 
brought together by friendly mediation, 
and consolidations were accomplished in 
a small way. The advantages and pos- 
sibilities became recognized. So-called 
trusts came on the scene. 

“We have come to know that mere big- 
ness is no crime. We have come to know 
that stable prices, even though made by 
so-called trusts, are a vast benefit com- 
pared to the variations and uncertainties 
of the cut-throat competition days. 

“Now, let us look with clear, unprej- 
udiced eyes at today’s conditions. Let 
us keep the good. Let not prejudice 
blind us. Let us act wisely in modify- 
ing and mitigating existing evils that re- 
main. These evils are not as bad as 
class -prejudice-fomenting publications 
and some politicians would have us be- 
lieve. Business men are more and more 
putting themselves in their customer’s 
places and trying to treat them as they 
would like themselves to be treated, were 
conditions reversed. That is the Golden 
Rule of Business. 

“As a general proposition, unfair com- 
petition will tend to drag the idealist in 
business to the level of the wnfairest 
practices in the fight for self-preserva- 
tion in the last analysis. Except only 
for one thing: namely, that business men 
be permitted to form associations for the 
amelioration of these unfair conditions. 
Schemes proposing unfair competition do 
not sound well when discussed in open 
meetings of business competitors. But, it 
is argued, in the fashionable phraseology 
of the day, such methods would be mo- 
nopolistic and conspiracies in restraint of 
trade and unlawful. Such methods ac- 
tually would be in promotion of honest 
trade and tending to the protection of 
the consumer, and the retailer as well. 

“Does the consumer wish to restore 
the piratical days of the black flag and 
skull and cross-bones flying at the mast- 
heads of the conflicting railroad inter- 
ests? No, not one! Not a single one. 
Why not then let the business men of 
America be allowed, through associations 
local and national, to try and eliminate 
or minimize unfair competition? 

“Associations, it is believed by many, 
can work out the wisest solutions of such 
problems for each line of industry and 
trade, in co-operation with a proper gov- 
ernment commission. What do consum- 
ers and business men face today under 
the present attitude of the government 
and Department of Justice? Except that 
it involves protracted litigation, they do 
not know! I mean by that to say that 
they do not realize what is so insidiously 
being done to the businesses of all ‘our 
people. They are not awake to the por- 
tending commercial and industrial revo- 
lution. The attitude of the government, 
as shown in pending litigation, is, con- 
cretely, that ‘the control of retail prices 
by manufacturers must cease. When 
prices are cut by unfair competitive 
methods, who pays the bill? Absolutely, 
the consumer is the victim ultimately and 
continuously” 

From the foregoing, which are only 
brief extracts from an admirable argu- 
ment in favor of price maintenance, it 
will be seen that Mr. Joy is in accord 
with the opinion expressed by the North- 
western Miller in an article entitled 
“Trust Making,” which appeared in its 
issue of July 16. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Dispatches Covering Latest News of 
the Flour Trade at Important Points 
in the United States and Canada 


Cuicaco, I1u., July 22.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A very fair amount of business 
is being done in flour from the North- 
west, largely of strong clear, and some 
of standard patent, the latter at $4.35@ 
4.45, jute, Chicago. A sale of several 
thousand barrels of 95 per cent hard win- 
ter patents was reported this week at 
$3.75, jute, net the mill, delivery Chicago. 
Mill making sale is located in Kansas. 

Ruling quotations today for such flour 
are $3.80@3.90; soft winter patents, $3.90 
@4.10, jute, Chicago. C. H. CHaAien. 


New York, N. Y., July 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour is steady. Trading in 
springs is quiet, with prices unchanged. 
Kansas somewhat irregular; some good 
sales made at $4.15, others holding 10@ 
lic over. Winters quiet and prices about 
unchanged. Low-grades are very dull, 
both springs and winters. Export de- 
mand for wheat is in fair volume. 

A. L. Russet. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour demand is improving 
rather steadily. Mill prices are firmly 
held at former quotations of $3.55@3.65, 
bulk, Kansas City, for 95 per cent flours. 
Foreign trade quiet, with cables mostly 
too low, and sales only possible at 25s 6d 
or lower, London or Glasgow rate. 

R. E. Srerxrne. 


Puivavetpuia, Pa., July 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Buyers showing little inter- 
est in flour, but there is no change in 
prices. Feed quiet and steady, with 
moderate offerings. 

Samue t S. Dantes. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Flour demand not quite as 
good as last week. Demand for cash 


wheat good. Although receipts are heavy 


they have been taken care of by accumu- 
lators. Quotations: No. 2 red, 8444@ 
85,c; No. 3 red, 8314,@84c; No. 2 hard, 
85@91c; No. 3 hard, 84@90c. 

Perer Deruien. 


Boston, Mass., July 22.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The demand for new soft and 
hard winter wheat flours is good. Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Illinois soft pat- 
ents quoted at $4.60@5, in wood. Kan- 
sas patents, in sacks, $4.20@4.70; old 
spring patents, $5@5.40. Millfeed quiet 
and 50@75c ton lower. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Battimore, Mp., July 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour, if anything, has a 
little firmer tone, though as yet there is 
no actual improvement in price, while 
the buying, owing to recent operations 
has simmered down and become less 
general and extensive. Millfeed un- 
changed and quiet. CHarves H. Dorsey. 





Flour Exports 
New York, July 22.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on the following dates, were: July 20 





Destination— July 19 July12 July5 1912 
London .....+.+. 25,873 34,058 17,566 22,000 
Liverpool ..... 10,058 4,158 13,216 4,716 
Glasgow ....... 10,999 24,447 15,033 15,142 
EMR sv ccccses 12,285 500 1,000 15,000 
REUSE acvocesoves cesses cesses «aeeces 5,340 
Bristol ..ccccce 3,207 ..... 5,363 2,213 
Christiania EOS sseee ceeoss 143 
Southampton .. 486 2,786 cecce cvccs 
Manchester .... 2,000 357 Ee 
eee 9,000 1,596 4,000 ..... 
Betas ccccccce scecs 4,991 500 714 
ARCWOED cccccce ceoce BBO cccce wsece 
Hamburg ..... 7,692 8,668 8,452 1,484 
Bremen ....... Gen. svace $533 .:... 
Rotterdam 9,585 11,278 35,194 1,927 
Copenhagen Geese wcats S268 cies 
DOGMMBORE ccccce cecce ceece esses 224 
Norway, Sweden ..... ..... 343 1,122 
CUBS cocscccces 1,286 21,948 3,439 6,023 
Magth .cssecces 1,156 3,224 2,077 2,342 
San Domingo .. 1,014 2,446 ..... «see. 
Other W. I’s... 25,217 14,073 17,042 6,749 
Cen. America .. 6,036 3,000 1,000 ..... 
Wrasse .ccctshes 17,471 10,850 31,857 25,780 
Other S. A. .... 6,230 5,648 2,629 11,179 
B. N. America. 250 310 BOP stase 
OCHOPS  csccicis 2,412 25,462 3,684 636 

Totals ....... 160,565 179,080 168,416 122,734 


July 23, 1913 
FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Flour Prices in Principal European Markets 
by Special Cable to the Northwestern 
Miller 





GLASGOW 
Guiascow, July 23.—The tone of the 
market is quiet, the holidays having in- 
terfered with business. Flour is neglected. 
The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 


Spring—First patent ........ 27s @28s 
MUPMIGMte cccccsccccccccvces - 248 64 @25s fa 
Prime COMP .sccccccccccese 228 64 @23s bd 

Kansas patent ..........206-% 25s @ 26s 

Winter—First patent ........ @28s 
Extra fancy, patent ....... @26s 
Fancy, Prompt ....cccccoce @25s 

Canadian spring patent ..... @27s 

Canadian winter patent @ 27s fd 





Prices, ex-store terms, not including com- 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above qu»- 
tations. 





LIVERPOOL 

Liverroor, July 23.—The feeling is 
slightly better, but business is still quict. 
‘Only a limited demand prevails for Mii:- 
nesota and Manitoba patents, thoug)) 
spot prices are firm owing to scarcity. 
Kansas patent and winter wheat flours 
have been somewhat cheaper, but littic 
business has been done in them, either 
on spot or to arrive. 

The following net c.i.f. prices, per sack 
of 280 lbs, are approximate quotations 
asked by mills for deferred shipment: 








Minnesota first patent ....... 26s 64 @ 28s 

Minnesota second patent -» 258 64@26s 

Winter first patent .......... 26s @27s 

Winter extra fancy .......... 24s 6d @25s 11 

Canadian spring patent ..... 26s @27s 

RGMGGS PAUSE cacccccccccecs 25s 6d @ 26s 1 
LONDON 


Lonpon, July 23.—The long-continued 
quietness still rules the market. There 
has been moderate buying of Kansas 
patent at 25s. 

The following c.i.f. prices, per sack of 
280 lbs, are approximate quotations asked 
by mills for deferred shipment: 


Minnesota first patent ....... 27s @28s 

Minnesota second patent ..... 25s 64 @ 26s 61 
Minnesota first clear ........ 22s 64d @23s 611 
Minnesota low-grade ........ 17s 94 @18s 61 
Kansas patent ......scerceee 258 @2é6s 61 
FEURMAFIGR cccccscccccccccece 35s @ 36s 6:1 
Canadian spring patent ..... 26s @2is 

Town households, ex-mill .... 288 @ 28s 6:1 
BAM wc ccs cccccepecvcvcecccccscccccccece f4 


Prices, ex-store terms, not including com 
mission, are 9d to 1s higher than above quo 
tations. 





AMSTERDAM 
AmsterpaM, July 23.—Rather morc 
business was done last week than of late. 
Lower prices are generally asked. There 
has been moderate buying, and the de 
mand on spot is better. 
*Holland terms, per 100 kilos, 221 1b 


gross): 

Minnesota first patent ......... 13.50 florins 
Minnesota second patent ....... 12.37 florin 
WAU CHORE 66.066 s cvsecssecssose 11.25 florins 
HEARORS PATON ..ccccccscvccsere 12.75 florin 


*“Holland” terms means 2 per cent com 
mission and 1 per cent discount on 3 days’ 
sight draft. 


Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of th: 
week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 

Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 

15 16 17 18 19 21 
Myles. cies 86% 87% 87% 87% 87% 87% 
Duluth ... 89% 89% 89% 90 89% 90% 
Chicago .. 84% 85% 85% 86% 86 86% 
St. Louis.. 81% 83 83 825% 82% 83% 
New York. 95% 96% 97 99% 96% ~~ 
Kans. City. 77% 79 79 79% 
Winnipeg... 97% 97% 96% 96% 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
b Sescs 88% 89% 89% 89% 89% 89% 
Duluth ... 90% 90% 90%. 91% 90% 91% 
Chicago .. 86% 86% 86% 87 86% 87% 
St. Louis.. 83% 84% 84% 84% 84% 84% 
New York. 94 94% 94% 94% 94% 95% 
Kans. City. 80% 80% 81% 81% 81 81% 
Winnipegt. 90% 91 91 91% 91% 91% 

CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*t ... 89% 90 90% 90% 90% 90% 
Duluth*... 895% 90% 90% 91 90% 91% 

Chicago*.. 92 91% 92 91% 92 93 

St. Louis— 

2 hard .. 88% 89 87% 84% 88% 87% 
2 red ... 84% 84% 84% 84% 84 84% 





99% 97% 


2 hard .. 81% 83% 83% 84% 84 81% 

2 red ... 80% 80% 80% 81% 81 81% 
Milw’kee*. 93% 93% 93% 94 94% 94% 
Toledo— 

2 red ... 87% 88% 88% 89 88% .... 
Winnipeg*. 96% 97% 95% 95% 96 97 





*No. 1 northern. tOctober. tAverage of 
closing quotations. 
The army quartermaster’s office at 


Kansas City will open bids, July 30, on 
99,960 Ibs of issue flour. 
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July 23, 1913 
LONDON LANDING CLAUSE 


mr. J. C. Pillman, of London, Protests 
Against It—Luncheon to Him in Minne- 
apolis—Question Discussed with Millers 


On Friday last, the Northwestern 
Miller gave a luncheon to Mr. J. C. Pill- 
man, of Pillman & Phillips, London, to 
which were invited the millers of Minne- 
apolis. Luncheon was served in the Club 
Room of the Miller Building. 

Those present were: Messrs. J. C. Pill- 
man, Charles H. Pillman, William H. 
Dunwoody, James S. Bell, Albert C. Lor- 
ing, H. P. Gallaher, H. S. Helm, Dwight 
Mm. Baldwin, Jr., B. B. Sheffield, W. G. 
Gooding, John Washburn, E. R. Barber, 
A. C. Von Hagen, G. F. Blossom, Charles 
C. Bovey, E. E. Schober, F, E, Harden- 
bergh, William C. Edgar, Frederick J. 
Clark and W. C. Nichols. 

\fter luncheon, Mr. Pillman was in- 
troduced by Mr. Edgar, who reviewed 
the history of the efforts made by the 
trade to secure fair treatment for flour 
entering the port of London. These be- 
gan in 1889, when the London landing 
clause was first opposed and culminated 
in an attempt made in 1901 to secure an 
amendment to the Harter act, which bill 
was passed in the Senate but defeated in 
the House. 

\le spoke of the conference held in 
Chicago in 1901, when it was decided to 
wait one year until the newly constituted 
Vort Authority should take over the 
docks and, presumably, reform existing 

buses. He told of the conference the 
following year, in St. Louis, when it was 
determined to send a committee to Lon- 
don to effect a settlement of the long 
disputed matter and of the work of that 
cinmittee, consisting of Herbert Bradley 
and Charles Roos, who visited London in 
1905, conferred with the representatives 
of the steamships and the London flour 
trade and finally effected a settlement 
that was supposed to be satisfactory. 

He regretted to learn from Mr. Pill- 
man that, despite all the work that had 
heen done by the millers, American flour 
was still being discriminated against, 
and he hoped that something could be 
done to remove such disabilities. 

Mr. Pillman spoke at length on the 
history of the case. He said that he had 
not been in favor of waiting for the Port 
of London Authority to take action. 
When he was last in America, 10 years 
ago, he had participated in the Chicago 
conference to which Mr. Edgar had re- 
ferred, and at that meeting had protest- 
ed against deferring action, being in 
favor of re-introducing relief measures in 
Congress and fighting the matter out on 
this side. 

The London importer was powerless 
to protect himself as long as the Ameri- 
can shipper accepted a bill of lading 
that contained a clause penalizing Ameri- 
can flour. He thought that, when con- 
fronted with an alternative of accepting 
such a bill or going out of the export 
business, the miller should turn to the 
government for redress. 

As he had expected at the time of the 
conference, when it was determined to 
wait on the action of the Port Authority 
that body had done nothing to ameliorate 
the situation, so far as American flour 
was concerned. The Authority was con- 
trolled and dominated by the steamship 
interest, which imposed its will upon oth- 
ers who were entitled to vote. 

The landing clause enabled the carrier 
to impose a charge of 1s 3d per ton 
against American flour, while flour from 
other countries and from English mills 
was landed without this charge. In his 
opinion, the steamship was a carrier only 
and had no right to dictate the landing 
charges. It was entitled to its freight 
for carrying the flour and to nothing 
more. When it attempted to dictate 
terms of delivering freight it exceeded 
its authority; a position it was only able 
to maintain because the American miller 
accepted a bill of lading the conditions 
of which bound the importer hand and 
foot and gave him no redress. 

Speaking further of the discrimination 
in freight rates against flour as com- 
pared with wheat, he stated that for 
many years this had been comparatively 
slight, but that recently the ocean car- 
riers had widened the difference between 
the rate on flour and wheat until now 
it was a most serious tax upon the flour 
export trade. 


Mr. Pillman referred to Mr. Dun- 
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woody’s pioneer work in introducing 
spring wheat flour into the English mar- 
ket and said he felt especially honored 
on this occasion by his presence. 

In closing, he said he hoped that this 
meeting would be productive of results 
and he urged the American millers gen- 
erally to work for a revival of the export 
flour trade, believing that it was by no 
means an impossibility, providing . the 
millers made an effort to remove exist- 
ing disabilities and looked upon the ex- 
port trade with greater favor and con- 
sideration than they recently had given 
it.. He congratulated the milling in- 
dustry on its evident growth and pros- 
perity, and trusted that the British im- 
porter, whom in a measure he represent- 
ed, being accredited from the association 
of British flour importers, would share 
in the future development of the industry 
and “receive some of the crumbs that fell 
from the rich man’s table.” 

The acting chairman called upon Mr. 
Bell for his opinion of the situation. He 
said that he agreed with Mr. Edgar that 
the time was not opportune for the re- 
newal of effort through Congress to se- 
cure an amendment to the Harter act, 
remedying the evils of the export flour 
trade; if, in the future, a favorable 
opportunity occurred, he would regard 
such action as desirable. He hoped for 
a revival of foreign business and was 
glad to welcome Mr. Pillman to Minne- 
apolis. 

Following Mr. Bell, Mr. Loring ex- 
pressea the opinion that nothing could be 
done to amend the act in the present ses- 


sion of Congress, nor yet in the regular - 


session to follow. The party in power 
had its programme, which was pressing, 
and it could not be diverted from follow- 
ing it; nor was it, speaking generally, an 
opportune time to bring such questions up 
in Washington. The situation might in- 
deed change, and in connection with the 
pending investigation of the steamship 
combination which fixed or was supposed 
to fix the rates of freight, it might be 
possible to include inquiry into the dis- 
criminations complained of, with a view 
to having them rectified. He advised 
that the millers watch their chance to 
take the matter up in Washington. 

Introduced as one of the pioneer work- 
ers against the London landing clause, 
Mr. Bovey responded with a very strong 
appeal in favor of doing everything pos- 
sible to restore and extend the export 
flour trade with Great Britain. He 
doubted the possibility of doing anything 
through Congress at the present time. 

Mr. Pillman proceeded from Minne- 
apolis to Chicago, to confer with the sec- 
retary of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, Mr. Husband. Thence he went to 
Kansas City to meet representatives of 
the southwestern milling interests at a 
meeting arranged for Wednesday of this 
week, 





Good Pacific Northwest Crops 


Porttanp, Orecon, July 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—With wheat prospects in the 
Pacific Northwest favoring a _ larger 
crop than last year, buyers are not, dis- 
posed to contract except at lower prices. 
The bids are not sufficiently attractive 
to farmers to cause them to press sales, 
and ‘both sides are therefore awaiting de- 
velopments. . 

Value of the new crop, in the opinion 
of dealers, is around 75@82c for club, 
78c for red, and 82@83c for blue-stem. 

The spot market is dull, with little to 
offer and California buyers holding back. 

Patent flour prices are well maintained, 
with a fair movement. New export-flour 
prices are expected in a few days. 

Millfeed is tending upward, because 
of dry, hot weather and limited stocks. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





The Chicago Wheat Market 


Cuicaco, I1t., July 22.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Chicago cash wheat handlers are 
in the midst of a heavy business, taking 
care of 600 to 800 cars receipts daily 
and at the same time making export 
sales on a large scale. The sales the first 
two days this week easily reached 1,000,- 
000 bus, chiefly No. 2 red and No. 2 
hard at about 3c over September con- 
tracts, delivered at Buffalo. Spot wheat 
on sample tables commands 14%4@%c 
over September price for best grades. 
Country offerings much lighter this week, 
the big movement being the result of 


sales for August shipment made by the 
country when the market was several 
cents higher. C. H. CHaten. 





Average Crop for Western Canada 

Wiynirec, Man., July 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Following several dry days, 
rain is fairly general again this’ week. 
The crops are making splendid progress 
in most districts. Wheat thin and short 
in some parts, being unable to overcome 
drawbacks of May and early June. 

The yield in the three provinces will 
probably be a good average and of good 
quality. No serious damage reported 
anywhere. Coarse grains very promising. 

R. W. Morrison. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR RATES 


Interstate Commerce Commission Holds that 
There Is No Justification for Higher 
Rate on Wheat than Flour Between 
Minneapolis and New York 

Wasuineoton, D.C., July 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—In a decision made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a rule 
is laid down to govern the railroads re- 
garding wheat and flour from the North- 
west to New York and other seaboard 
points whereby the rates on wheat and 
flour must be equalized to prevent what 
is claimed to be undue diseriminations 
affecting rates on wheat and flour when 
milled at Lockport, N. Y. 

The case was brought by the Federal 
Milling Co. at Lockport, protesting 
against the wheat rate from Minneapolis 
and the through rate on flour when milled 
in transit in Lockport, which through 
rate amounts to 27.2c, the objection be- 
ing that the rate from Minneapolis to 
New York is 26c on wheat and 25c on 
flour. 

The commission made no order, but 
gave notice that the case would be re- 
tained until Oct. 1 next, within which 
period it is expected by the commission 
that the carriers shall give effect to the 
findings, which were that there is no 
justification for a higher rate on wheat 
than on flour between Minneapolis and 
New York. Arruur J. Donor. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: July 20 July 22 

July 19 July 12 1912 1911 


Minneapolis ...334,870 330,195 293,450 294,320 








Duluth-Superior 21,300 24,335 15,850 16,780 
Milwaukee ..... 16,200 15,995 37,500 19,895 

Totals .......372,370 370,525 346,800 314,995 
46 outside mills* 121,260 ...... 130,650 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.493,630 ...... iP weer 
Bt. LOwls .cccce 22,400 21,200 19,000 40,600 
St. Louist ..... 37,400 36,900 34,700 19,400 
MURBIO cc cccccs 103,800 91,800 68,500 101,900 
DOtrelt .cscwvces 13,300 13,300 15,600 15,000 
Rochester ..... 12,200 11,000 13,000 8,700 
Chicago ....... 238,000 18,500 °18,500 20,500 


- 45,300 32,300 31,250 33,500 
86,260 101,590 


Kansas City . 
Kansas:City{t ..131,47 
Toledo 26,300 32,300 
, ee 35,090 31,300 68,070 74,700 
Nashville** .... 69,705 33,050 51,060 37,200 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western MiJler, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: July 20 July 22 


July 19 July 12 1912 1911 

Minneapolis ...... 66 65 55 57 
Duluth-Superior .. 59 67 44 46 
Outside mills* .... 53 60 57 61 
Average spring.. 62 64 57 58 
Milwaukee ....... 70 68 66 44 
We. BOD cicccsses 52 45 43 
Ot.. Rms «cccsevs 63 68 60 60 
BuUMBIO cccccccsse 76 67 50 82 
Detroit oo cccsccecs 79 79 93 95 
Rochester ........ 61 55 63 61 
CHICAGO .ccvcccess 75 58 61 68 
Kansas City ...... 65 46 45 41 
- Kansas City? ..... 74 61 59 70 
TOlOGO cccscccccce 37 39 55 67 
-, ._, SOP TeeTere 56 34 58 a> 
Nashville**® ....... 53 35 40 74 
Average ....... 61 58 56 60 
Minnesota-Dakotas 62 64 57 58 
Other states ...... 61 53 54 60 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, average ca- 
pacity 37,125 bbls. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis; 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

Flour output for week ending July 19 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent compared with week ending July 12. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Aim of Tariff Bill to Mitigate Cost of Living 
—Retaliatory Features of Measure—Sena- 
tor McCumber Opens Debate in Senate 


The report made by Chairman Sim- 
mons, of the Finance Committee, on be- 
half of the Democratic majority of that 
committee follows very closely the details 
of the Underwood tariff bill as it was 
amended by the Finance Committee and 
approved by the Democratic caucus of 
the Senate. It is rather singular, how- 
ever, that in many respects this report 
does not deal very adequately with the 
changes that have been made, and there 
are some peculiarities and inconsistencies 
in the comments made upon the changes 
which the Senate is expected to approve. 

In a table prepared by the committee 
the following points are set forth as 
showing the precise changes that have 
been made in the different paragraphs 
of the agricultural schedule, this table 
being confined to the changes made by 
the House rate to the proposed Senate 
rate: 


Para- 
graph Article House Rate Senate Rate 
196 Oats ....... 10c per bu 6c per bu 


Oatmeal and 


rolled oats.Free 338c per cwt 


Oat feed....15 per cent 9c per cwt 
198 Wheat..... 10c per bu Free* 
217 Linseed ....20c per bu 15¢c per bu 
Seeds, 
n.s.p.f. ....10 per cent 5e per Ib 


*Subject to countervailing duty. 

When the committee comes to discuss 
Schedule G, in this report, relating to 
agricultural products and provisions, the 
policy pursued by it is to call attention 
to the purpose of this tariff revision 
measure to “mitigate the high and rising 
cost of living” by placing articles on the 
free list and at the same time to come to 
the relief of the agricultural population 
of the country with reduced duties on 
articles presumed to be, in large part at 
least, in common use among the farmers. 

Touching on the treatment by the com- 
mittee of agricultural products, the re- 
port says: 

“In an effort to mitigate the high and 
rising cost of living, the House bill 
placed on the free list a number of agri- 
cultural commodities, many of which are 
not the direct product of farm labor, but 
are the products of great industrial es- 
tablishments carrying on their manufac- 
ture with the most improved methods 
known to modern industry. For the same 
reasons the rates on other items of this 
schedule have been reduced. The Com- 
mittee on Finance has placed on the free 
list additionally live animals used for 
food purposes, wheat, eggs, lard com- 
pounds, and lard substitutes. In a num- 
ber of instances it has recommended 
further reductions in the House rates, 
such as on butter, cheese, peas, meat ex- 
tracts, cocoa, currants, and other articles 
of minor importance. It has made in 
this schedule only two important changes 
in rates in the other direction. It has 
restored a duty on oatmeal and roied 
oats, making it 33c per hundredweight, 
or one-third of the existing rate, and has 
increased the duty on rice used for fer- 
mentation purposes from one-eighth of a 
cent, as provided in the House bill, to 
one-fourth of a cent per pound.” 

In the comments on the ‘free list sec- 
tion of the bill as tothe transfer of oat- 
meal and rolled oats from the free list, 
as the bill passed the House, to the duti- 
able list, this report says: 

“Oatmeal and rolled oats, while used 
as a human food, its use for this pur- 
pose is circumscribed and cannot be re- 
garded as one of of the necessaries in the 
sense that bread and many other food 
products are necessaries. After consid- 
eration the Senate committee decided it 
was advisable to impose upon these prod- 
ucts a small duty of 33c per hundred- 
weight, that being a reduction of 66.6 
per cent from the rate in the existing 
law.” 

ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES 


This comment must be regarded as 
rather singular, in view of the course 
which the Senate committee adopted in 
placing wheat and the products of wheat, 
including flour, on the free list, with pro- 
visional duties calculated to be appli- 
cable only to articles of like character 
imported from a country which imposed 
duties on wheat and the products of 
wheat exported from the United States 

(Continued on page 214.) 
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The ‘tanempelle flour output last week 
decreased 4,675 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 19) was 334,870 bbls, against 
293,450 in 1912, 294,320 in 1911 and 292,- 
600 in 1910. 

This week there are 11/4, less mills in 
operation and the output may decrease 
to about 290,000 bbls. A year ago it 
was 296,980 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

July 20 July 22 
July 19 July 12) 1912 1911 


Minneapolis 66 65 55 57 
Outside mills ..... | 53 60 57 61 

Indications appear to come from all 
directions that buyers have more confi- 
dence in present prices and are more dis- 
posed than heretofore to take hold and 
buy flour in a moderate degree. This 
means that purchases made are of old- 
crop flour. Many buyers seem to appre- 
ciate the importance of making moderate 
bookings for prompt shipment, toward 
providing themselves against needs dur- 
ing the next two or three months. 

Usually, millers are asking 15@20c per 
bbl more for new-crop shipment than for 
old crop. Hence very little interest is 
shown in new-crop delivery. 

The improvement in general conditions 
and the increased buying for the week 
ended July 12 appear to have been main- 
tained last week, with even healthier sen- 
timent. While flour sales for the week 
probably did not average more than 60 
to 80 per cent of the current output, the 
volume of business was considerably bet- 
ter than in the first week of July. 

Orders booked are usually for prompt 
shipment. Nevertheless, some mills re- 
ported slower shipping directions on old 
orders last week than previously. On the 
other hand, certain of the big mills are 
hammering their customers for directions 
toward cleaning up old orders before 
Sept. 1. Getting results in this direction, 
a few mills are being operated seven 
days in the week. 

All information indicates that Minne- 
apolis and large interior mills are stiffen- 
ing up on quotations and are disposed to 
ask a fair price for flour. ‘They feel that 
there is going to be a good business this 
fall and that it would be suicidal to sac- 
rifice prices at this time. 

Soft and hard winter wheat millers are 
reported to” be making comparatively 
low prices, and this to a certain extent 
adversely affects the trade of the spring 
wheat mills. 

Minneapolis mills last week sold an 


exceedingly small amount of flour for 
export. Some of them were so out of 
touch with foreign markets that they 


could not make quotations. An exception 
to the general rule was the sale of 4,000 
bags of second clear in London. 

Fancy and standard first clear con- 
tinue scarce and very strong in price. 
Second clear is slow, with millers willing 
to make concessions, in order to move 
round lots. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $4.75 
@4.90 per 196 Ibs in wood. 

Inquiry for bran and other millfeed is 
very much better than a week ago. Sales, 
however, are restricted. The more im- 
portant city mills have practically con- 
tracted for their entire output for July 
and August and, for deferred shipment, 
distributors are not willing to meet 
mills’ ideas of values. 

Brokers report a brisk inquiry for 
bran in the last few days, with bids 
around $16@16.25  f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Sales have been made at $16.25, with 
brokers generally holding for $16.50. On 
the other hand, mills ask $17. 

Eastern buyers are bidding $16.30 for 
bran at Minneapolis, deferred shipment, 
but some Minneapolis mills ask a pre- 
mium of 50c ton over prompt for new- 
crop shipment. Consequently, future 
business is light. 

Flour middlings and red dog are scarce 
and strong. 

Standard middlings are held at $19 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. here, by Min- 
neapolis mills, flour middlings at $21.50 
@22, and red dog, in 140-lb sacks, at 
$24@ 24.50. 

Of the 23 Minneapolis mills, the fol- 
lowing 171% were in operation July 22: 


Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-half), 
D, E and F mills. 


REPORTS OF OUTSIDE 


Special reports of 46 outside mills 
(outside of Minneapolis and Duluth), 
with a total capacity of 37,925 bbls, show 
that in tne week ending July 19, they 
made 121,262 bbls of flour (representing 
545,679 bus of wheat), against 130,548 in 
1912, 


MILLS 


TRADE WITH OUTSIDE MILLS 


Four interior mills reported business 
as slow last week, four that it was fair, 


while eight found business good. Most 
of mills report no export business. How- 
ever, a few sold small lots of clear. Mills 


generally report good demand for mill- 
teed at practically unchanged prices. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 1,622,000 bus, 
a decrease from the preceding week of 
533,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
an increase of 86,000 bus and at Duluth 
a decrease of 619,000. 

For the week ending Saturday, July 
19, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000°S omitted) : 























1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 

Minneapolis ..... 980 663 1,367 1,079 550 

Duluth .wccccces 642 157 145 401 102 

TOG .cckveer 1,622 820 1,512 1,480 652 

Duluth, bonded.. 17 35 29 53 ° 
TRAM .ciccvce 1,639 855 1,541 1,533 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on July 19 were (000’s omitted): 





1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 

Minneapolis 12,870 4,171 6,781 3,375 2,718 
Duluth ..... 6,915 2,773 654 1,871 810 
Totals ...19,785 6,944 7,335 5,246 3,528 
Duluth, b'd’ d 240 384 93 181 35 
Totals -20,025 7,328 7,428 5,427 3,563 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to July 19, were 
as follows, with comparisons in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 
1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 





Minneapolis . _— 347 86,323 78,410 77,476 
DUIURR ccc sees BS, 3,742 28,997 24,278 24,339 

Totals .....201,089 115,320 102,688 101,815 
Duluth, bonded 8,326 14,057 1,264 897 





Totals . 209,415 129,377 103,952 102,712 


AN ELEVATOR CROP ESTIMATE 


A Minneapolis elevator manager today 
said that, with the improved prospects 
for wheat in the Northwest in the last 
two weeks, he believed an estimate of 
200,000,000 bus for the three states was 
very conservative. Western Canada, he 
said, should have as large, or even a 
larger crop than a year ago. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The bakery of L. B. Berk, in South- 
east Minneapolis, burned July 21, with a 
loss of about 
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C. B. Spaulding, of the Millers’ Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
this week calling on millers. 

C, H. Yeager, a farmer at Garrison, 
N./D., is reported to have organized a 
k company to build a flour mill. 
William M. Atkinson, manager of the 
Jashburn-Crosby Milling Co., Louis 
ville, Ky., is in Minneapolis for a few/ 
days. 

Three elevators at Springfield, S. D., 
owned by J. J. McCollum, J. C. Pigsley 
and the Shannard Grain Co., were 
burned; all insured. Cause unknown. 

A. G. Bemmels, president of the Bem- 
mels Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D., was in 
the city today buying boilers and other 
machinery with which to bring the com- 
pany’s mill up to 300 bbls capacity. Mr. 
Bemmels states that black rust exists 
around Lisbon. However, he _ believes 
the wheat is so far advanced toward ma- 
turity that the rust will not affect it. 
Much depends on the weather in the next 
week. Cutting of durum wheat will be- 
gin in that locality by the end of the 
present week. 







WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis today (July 22) received 
159 cars of wheat, against 99 in 1912; 
Duluth 120, against 20 a year ago. 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat is in good 
demand and selling at around 86%, ¢, de- 
livered, Minneapolis. 

Local elevator stocks decreased 515,000 
bus for three days. This leaves stocks 
today (July 22) about 12,355,000 bus. 

No. 1 hard wheat in Minneapolis is 
selling at a premium of 114,@2c over No. 
1 northern. The customary difference is 
only Ie. 

Country elevator wheat stocks in the 
Northwest are believed to be abnormally 
light. Movement from farms is practi- 
cally at a standstill. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,507,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts (less shipments) were 384,000 
bus, against 100,000 in 1912. 

The average price of wheat at country 
stations in the Northwest today is 8lc 
for No. 1 northern, 79c for No. 2 north- 
ern and 61@66c for no-grade. 

Approximately 100,000 of new-crop 
Nebraska wheat have been sold in Min- 
neapolis to date. Temporarily, prices 
here are about Ic out of line to admit 
of more business. Sellers ask 88%4,c for 
semi-dark No. 2 hard, while bids are 
around 88c, leaving no margin for the 
commission man. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Charles S. White, miller, is now in the 
Russell-Miller mill at Minneapolis. 

Louis R. Rolfe, a milling engineer of 
London, England, is in Minneapolis for 
a short stay. 

P. T. Rogers, who is selling flour for 
George C. Christian & Co. in North and 
South Dakota, was in the city last week. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
purchased a 12x36 Allis-Chalmers new 
type Corliss -engine for the mill it is 
building at Sidney, Mont. 

William Low, superintendent for the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co.,; has engaged 
Clifford H. Norwood, of La Farge, Wis., 
to take a position as under miller at 
Hastings, Minn., and L. C. Stapelman at 
Arlington, S. D. : 

L. V. Rathbun, a well-known miller 
and millfurnisher of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
is expected in Minneapolis in a few days 
to visit his brother, George W. Rathbun. 
The latter in early days was a miller in 
Minneapolis mills, but in recent years 
he has been a successful real estate 
dealer. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Linseed oil meal is scarce and 50c@$1 
ton higher. 

New-crop rye is expected n Minne- 
apolis within a day or two. 

Mixed feed is steady at around $25.50 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Boston. 

Corn is exceedingly strong on reported 
damage to growing crop in Southwest. 

Interior mills are said to have been 
cheap sellers of bran in the last week. 

Buckwheat middlings are in fair de- 
mand, but all other grades are dull and 
weak. 
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‘Rye middlings are in good demand «| 
$18@18.50 ton,.in 100-Ib sacks, f.0.)), 
Minneapolis. 
- Cracked ‘corn’ and ground - feed has 
been. advanced 50c ton, due to strength 
in cash corn. 

A Minneapolis miller claims to have 
received bids of $16.50 ton for 3,000 tons 


-of bran within the last two days, }ut 


refused them and is holding for $17. 


Large city mills are out of the mar- 
ket entirely on old-crop flour middlinys 
and red dog, and.are practically sold \p 
to Sept. 1 on bran and standard mii- 
dlings. 

Philadelphia buyers are bidding $20.50 
ton for bran delivered, Seateber-De- 
cember shipment. This is equivalent to 
$16.30, Minneapolis, or at least 70c under 
what local mills ask. 


Low point on bran was $15.50@15.75 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, and this price is re- 
ported to have been taken by a few 
northwestern country mills. Prices, how- 
ever, have reacted 50c ton in the last fc 
days. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Forty-six “outside” mills last weck 
shipped 738 bbls of flour to foreign coui- 
tries, against 871 in 1912. 

The strike of dock laborers at Leith, 
Scotland, is interrupting the free move- 
ment of flour shipments. It is fearc«| 
that the strike will spread to Dundee. 


Eastern steamship lines report mark«! 
improvement in general cargo and gra'n 
tonnage. The ocean rate situation is 
consequently firm, with a tendency to 
advance. 


Effective Sept. 1, the rate on linse««| 
oil cake from Minneapolis to New O»- 
leans, La., for export, will be advanc««| 
Ic to 171%4c per 100 lbs. Via the Rock 
Island road, the rate will be 221,c¢, tle 
same as to Galveston. 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour quoted |) 
agents from Minneapolis in cents per 10) 
Ibs, July 22, were for prompt shipmen! 
(14 days): Aberdeen, 40.50; Amsterdam, 
39.50; Antwerp, 42.00; Belfast, 37.50; 
Bristol, 40.00; Bremen, 39.50; Baltic basi., 
39.50; Christiania, 41.50; Copenhagei, 
41.50; Cardiff, 37.50; Dublin, 38.50; Dun 
dee, 40.50; Glasgow, 35.50; Hamburg. 
39.50; Hull, 37.50; Leith, 36.50; Liverpoo|, 
33.50; London, 35.50; Manchester, 33.50; 
Newcastle, 40.50; Rotterdam, 36.50; Si 
John’s, N. F., 36.50. 


NORTHWESTERN WHEAT CROP 


Crops of the Northwest have had an 
other favorable week. -While the weathe: 
was cloudy and somewhat muggy pre 
ceding Thursday (July 17), the five day 
following were ideal. In this latter 
period the sun was bright, but tempere: 
with a cool breeze. It furnished perfec 
conditions for the filling of wheat. 

All crops made favorable and substan 
tial progress and particularly wheat. I: 
fact the weather since July 4 has bee 
such that crops have steadily gained, anc 
conditions today are conceded to lx 
greatly improved over that date. Of 
course dead wheat could not be revived. 
but that possessing vitality responded in 
a material degree. 

Some observers who have been in the 
field state that where stools of wheat 
were killed, leaving the stalk standing 
alone, the stalk has grown and shown 
vigor toward producing a good head. 

In South Dakota and southern Minne- 
sota, wheat is from in the milk to the 
hardening or dough stage. A _ limited 
amount of winter and velvet chaff in this 
territory is now being cut, and in another 
week, cutting will be well under wav. 

In North Dakota and northern Minne- 
sota, where wheat is fast maturing, it is 
less advanced. However, with dry, 
bright weather, it will ripen rapidly. 

It is showery in the Northwest today 
(July 22), but fair weather is forecast 
for Wednesday. 

Samples of black rust have been found, 
but no special importance is attached to 
the fact. Wheat is fast getting beyond 
the reach of that parasite. But bright, 
dry weather will be a factor. 

Where estimates are hazarded on the 
wheat crop of Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota, 200 million bus is maxi- 
mum. Usually about an average crop is 
looked for. This, of course, is based 


(Continued on page 213.) 
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Last week brought somewhat greater 
activity in trade in new-crop flour. The 
majority of large buyers still adhered 
rather closely to their belief in lower 
prices later, but enough of them yielded 
their views or were compelled to buy 
flour now to make a respectable volume 
of business. In fact, some millers re- 
porled demand quite active and good 
salves booked for the week. Others com- 
plained that business was not picking up 
as rapidly as they had anticipated but 
th.! there was undoubted, if small, im- 
provement. 

‘ew millers, however, express anything 
but satisfaction with present conditions. 
Tiey feel that markets are relatively 
bare of flour, that no large purchases for 
forvard shipment have yet been made 
an.’ that the trade, if not supplied now, 
wii have to take the flour later on. In 
most quarters there is a strong dispo- 
sition to hold fast in preference to at- 
tempting to press flour on an unwilling 
market. 

\ccompanying this is a disposition to 
hold prices to a reasonably profitable 
basis. So far, millers are not able to 
figure a wheat cost at less than 82c, Mis- 
souri River basis, and on wheat at this 
price most of them are holding flour 
pretty steadily around $3.60@3.65, bulk, 
for 95 per cent grade at Kansas City. 
There are interior mills willing to dis- 
count this 10e or so, but most of the 
stronger mills are yielding little or moth- 
ing from this price, even on the largest 
trade. Bear stories from the East tell 
of sales of straights at $4.15, New York 
basis, and very likely such sales are made 
in instances; but the fact remains that, 
on standard 95 per cents, good mills are 
holding firmly at 15@25c above this 
price, and are getting some business at 
their well-held figures. 

Cables are fairly active and there is a 
steady business, almost alt in small lots. 
Export quality straights have been sold 
at equal to $3.40@3.45, bulk, here, and 
some sales reported from southern Kan- 
sas are rather better than this because of 
rate advantages from that territory. 

Clears are not very active but are 
steady as to price, with sales of good 
qualities at $3.10@3.20, bulk, here. 

Feed is a slow market both on spot 
and for future. There is little trading 
in forward bran. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The following shows the flour output 

of all Kansas City mills, representing a 

weekly capacity of 69,600 bbls, with com- 

parisons, as reported to the Northwest- 
ren Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ROGt GG So 6ie5 3s cin bees 45,300 65 
Week previous .......0s-2. 83,800 46 
TORE MM iis 6.53.0. 64 da 31,250 45 
SWO Gee 4.6.50.44 ckeaee 33,500 41 


NEW CROP QUALITY GOOD 
Exhaustive tests by commercial labora- 
tories and by private laboratories of 
many mills have now established the 
Wholly satisfactory milling quality of 
this year’s wheat crop. The strictly yel- 
low type wheat runs a trifle less in gluten 
content than last year’s crop, but the 
dark wheat, both light and heavy test, 
shows a satisfactory gluten content, at 
least fully equal to that of last year. On 
the whole, it appears that this year’s flour 
will he very much like that of last, which 
gave the trade splendid satisfaction. 
Millers, some of whom feared that the 
unusual weather conditions of spring and 
early summer might adversely affect the 


flour quality of the wheat, are much 
gratified by the satisfactory tests. 
THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS 


Very high temperatures for a period of 
10 days throughout the entire Southwest 


principal exporting millers of the south- 
western district to attend a meeting in 
Kansas City, Wednesday, July 23, to con- 
fer regarding possible methods of en- 
deavoring to correct the ocean differen- 
tials in wheat and flour rates. The 
meeting is occasioned by the visit to 
Kansas City on that day of J. C. Pill- 
man, of London, representing the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association and the 
National Association of Flour Importers. 

Southwestern millers are feeling the 
ocean differentials very keenly because 
of the nearness of the Gulf ports and 
the active demand for wheat for export- 
ation by that, route. The price which ex- 
porters are able to pay because of low 
ocean freights is instrumental in keep- 
ing wheat values above the basis they 
would otherwise be on, besides handi- 
capping mills in selling flour for export 





up from the ranks. 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas. 


turing end of the mill. 


milling industry. 








Frank J. Becker 


Millers of America 


President Fraternity of Operative 


Frank J. Becker, elected president of the Fraternity of Operative Millers 
of America at its meeting at Kansas City in June, is a miller who has come 
For many years he has been identified with the Texas 
While officially known as superintendent, 
he is quite as closely connected with the business office as with the manufac- 


Mr. Becker has identified himself with those members of the Operative 
Millers who are desirous to see the scope of the organization broadened so 
that it will be fully representative of the manufacturing end of the American 








were followed by a sudden change to 
much cooler weather and showery con- 
ditions. The actual rainfall was not 
much, varying from a trace to a half- 
inch over parts of Kansas, somewhat 
heavier in Nebraska and with good rains 
locally at many points in Missouri. 

The corn in western territory undoubt- 
edly has suffered greatly from the heat 
and drouth. Chinch bugs have also done 
heavy injury in parts of Kansas. The 
corn crop of that state will be heavily 
reduced from the prospect of three to 
four weeks ago. In Nebraska, Missouri 
and eastern Kansas the situation is much 
better. 

Wheat-threshing is general over all of 
the Southwest, although somewhat in- 
terrupted by the very hot weather of 
last week. All reports tell of yields much 
over expectations, and many sections of 
Kansas and Nebraska are turning out 
record-breaking yields. 


TO DISCUSS OCEAN DIFFERENTIALS 
The Kansas City Millers’ Club has is- 
sued an invitation to about 70 of. the 


T 


to travel over the same route and to the 
same trade taken by the wheat. Today 
there is a differential of more than 8c 
per. 100 lbs between wheat and flour 
rates from Kansas to foreign markets, 
all of it being in the ocean charges. 


LOCAL MILL CHANGE 


George I. Kimball last week purchased 
the interest of H. A. Sawyer in the Kim- 
ball-Sawyer Milling Co., Kansas City. 
The company was organized about two 
years ago succeeding the Kimball Cereal 
Co., and built a 300-bbl flour mill in con- 
nection with the corn mill previously 
operated. Mr. Sawyer has not announced 
his future plans. Mr. Kimball is in the 
North on a brief vacation trip. 


RATE HEARINGS HERE 


Two important rate hearings before 
examiners for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are set down for this week in 
Kansas City. 

The first of these, July 23, is on the 
complaint of millers of this territory 
against the advance made some weeks 
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ago in flour rates to Pacific Coast points 
and certain intermediate territories. The 
advances were suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission pending a 
full examination of the situation. Several 
interior millers are expected to attend 
the hearing. 

The other case, set for the 25th, is in 
the matter of the plea of the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club for an order requiring 
Missouri River-Gulf lines to maintain 
wheat and flour inland rates on a parity. 
The case was filed last autumn following 
the cut of 4c per 100 lbs in the rate on 
wheat for export. The rate was subse- 
quently withdrawn, but the millers’ case 
was kept on the commission’s docket in 
fear that the same tactics would be 
adopted by the carriers this year. The 
millers will probably ask a further con- 
tinuance of the case, since, meanwhile, 
the commission has expressed its oppo- 
sition to any wheat rate cuts such as that 
of a year ago and has announced its in- 
tention to suspend any such rates pro- 
posed by the railways. 

NOTES 

Announcement is made that the 150- 
bbl mill of the Aurora (Neb.) Milling 
Co., which burned June 28, will be re- 
built at once. W. H. Ferguson, of Lin- 
coln, is principal owner of the concern. 

In a paragraph in this department last 
week relative to ocean rates on wheat 
and flour, it was stated that the grain 
rate from the Gulf was about 1644¢ per 
bu. The statement should have read 
1614,c per 100 lbs. 

The Oklahoma state board of agricul- 
ture recently ruled that all feed tags 
must ,be printed. Secretary Topping, of 
the Southern Kansas Millers’ Club, has 
secured an amendment to the order per- 
mitting tags to be mimeographed. 

A. Sutorious, who has been manager 
of the Sutorious bakery since its pur- 
chase a few weeks ago by the Schulze 
Bread Co., of Chicago, resigned last 
week. It is understood that since the re- 
tirement of Mr. Sutorious the concern is 
to be operated under the style of the 
Schulze Bread Co., instead of the Su- 
torious bakery, as heretofore. 

Grain exporters say foreign wheat bids 
for shipment through Gulf ports are far 
out of line. A fortnight ago there was 
a great spurt in the export wheat trade 
and heavy sales were made, but the busi- 
ness has now dropped off to nothing. 
Exporters are, however, heavy buyers at 
a basis of 89@90c f.o.b. Gulf ports. They 
are reported to be short much wheat and 
also to have forward engagements of 
ocean room at attractive prices, con- 
siderably under present quotations. 


OKLAHOMA 


The week finds business in the local 
state market a little better. Millfeed 
has advanced about 5c per sack, and with 
the steady export bids the flour market 
holds steady at $4.50@4.60 for patent in 
quarter-barrel cotton. Straights are 
quoted at $4.20@4.30. Mill-run_ bran 
brings $1 per 100-lb sack, and corn chop 
about $1.50, with meal at 29c per 171/,-lb 
sack. All over the state the growing 
vegetation is feeling the lack of moisture. 
In the northwestern part, the wheat belt, 
the year has been disastrous, and at 
Enid the total rainfall for the year is but 
10% inches. At Oklahoma City the 
rainfall has been abundant, and a strip 
of the state from there west is well wa- 
tered. As Muskogee, in the eastern part, 
there is a lack of moisture and corn is 
suffering. Three times in the last 10 
days at Enid the thermometer has struck 
104 at the weather bureau, going to 110 
to 114 in exposed places. Southwestern 
Oklahoma is also very dry, but it is ex- 
pected there. 

Most millers feel that the wheat mar- 
ket is low enough, and that it is time to 
store. This feeling is reflected some- 
what by buyers, and offers are much 
freer for round lots of flour in the South 
and Southeast. Values are based very 
low, but sales can be made at better than 
cost on both hard and soft wheat flour, 
and several of the mills report fair 
bookings. Eastern buyers are not yet 
willing to pay what the flour is worth, 
and until they advance their ideas 20c 
per bbl, Oklahoma will not be able to 
realize full value for 95 per cent honest 
flour. Cut straights can be shipped at 
their offers. 
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The flour market has shown consider- 
able more interest the past 10 days and 
handlers generally are in a much better 
frame of mind than they have been of 
late. A few complained of light sales 
due to the weakness in wheat values early 
in the week. Yet on the whole trade is 
improving. Quotations today are nomi- 
nally the same as a week ago. 

Buyers to a certain extent indicate by 
their purchases that they feel $3.85@4 is 
a low price for hard winter wheat patents 
and have entered into some very good 
contracts with the mills of the South- 
west. These figures represent the pre- 
vailing range of values of soft wheat 
patents. A few lots of soft patents were 
booked early in the week at $3.75, bulk, 
net to the mills, but as a rule 10c more 
was obtained, ‘ 

So far as can be learned, there have 
been very few millers in the Northwest 
offering new flour to come forward the 
latter part of the year. Offers based on 
October, November and December ship- 
ment have shown that the millers want 
fully 20c more than for flour delivered 
within the next month or six weeks. There 
appears not to be any great amount of 
trade being done by the spring wheat 
millers in this market at the moment. 
Standard patents are firm and are held 
by some mills fairly high, especially com- 
pared with similar grades from the 
Southwest. A number of the better class 
of interior northwestern mills are asking 
$4.50@4.60, jute, Chicago; others 20 to 
25¢ less. 

The local millers and flour buyers who 
have sampled new soft wheat products 
are highly pleased with the new flour. It 
is of fine color and dry. Buyers claim 
that it is coming into the market ready 
for immediate use. This is an important 
feature right now as old soft patents are 
rather scarce and many of the offerings 
are irregular in quality. 

The production of flour here is at its 
highest point so far for the year. One 
mill found it necessary to run Sunday 
to complete a flour contract. The mills 
had a very satisfactory business all week, 
sales being mainly of soft winter grades. 
Feeds are quite firm, considering this 
season of the year. With increased out- 
put the mills are offering for prompt 
delivery, especially bran and the lighter 
grades, 


THE FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Saturday was esti- 
mated at 23,000 bbls, or 75 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 18,500, or 58 per 
cent, the previous week, 18,500, or 58 per 
cent, in 1912, 18,250, or 56 per cent, in 
1911, 20,000, or 70 per cent, in 1910. 


NOTES 

Flour handlers who deal mainly in soft 
winter grades claim that old flour is 
scarce. Especially is this true of patents. 

Corn millers are finding a good busi- 
ness at the moment and especially those 
who are producers of grits for use by 
brewers. 

The first car of new rye on the present 
crop to arrive in this market reached 
here Monday. A year ago the first ar- 
rival was 10 days later. 

Herman Petersen, the senior member 
of the flour exporting firm of Petersen 
Bros. & Co., left the middle of last week 


on a vacation to the Pacific Coast. 
Gustave Bergemann, a former flour 

manager of one of the local wholesale 

grocery houses, last week filed a petition 


in bankruptcy. He scheduled liabilities 
in the sum of $1,275 and assets of $1,030. 


Late in the week several sales of soft 
winter flour for export were reported as 
having been made by local middlemen. 
The flour to fill the contracts was pur- 
chased from mills in the lower part of 
this state and Missouri. 

The regular quarterly meetings of of- 
ficers of the Millers’ National Insurance 
Co. and the Miller’ Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Co. were held last week in the 
general offices of the organizations in the 
Insurance Exchange Building. 

Millers in the Southwest who have not 
been active in seeking trade in and 
around Chicago for some months are 
showing signs of again being interested 
in making sales here. Several mill con- 
nections with local brokers were made 
within the past two or three weeks. 

Buyers of rye flour are watching with 
interest the prevailing low price of the 
raw material. The price of rye at pres- 
ent is on a parity with corn, or on a 
feeding basis. This condition of values 
unsettles the minds of some, buyers, who 
seem inclined to anticipate still lower 
quotations. 


Exporters of grain were confronted 
with a setback on sales early last week 
by being informed that ocean rates had 
advanced 2c per bu on wheat. Engage- 
ments of tonnage room from the Gulf of 
4,000,000 bus, or over, were reported last 
week and an equal amount is said to be 
under contract from Atlantic . ports. 


George E. Marcey, president of the 
Armour Grain Co., who returned Thurs- 
day after a week spent in eastern cities, 
stated that the reported export sales have 
covered a greater amount of grain than 
for many months. The bookings, in his 
opinion, are for shipments via the Gulf 
to a great extent, and are largely of soft 
wheat from the Ohio valley states. 


Officers of the Federation have decided 
that it would be unwise to hold an exec- 
utive meeting of that organization’s offi- 
cials at this time, as was talked of a few 
days ago. President Hunt, who is at 
present in thé South, advised Secretary 
Husband early last week that in his judg- 
ment the meeting should be held in abey- 
ance until final action is taken on the 
tariff bill. 


W. M. Black, mill superintendent at 
Moose Jaw, Sask., was in Chicago Friday 
of last week. In speaking of the condi- 
tion of the wheat crop of western Can- 
ada he stated that he thought the in- 
crease in acreage is about 10 per cent 
over last year and that conditions are 
very favorable. The critical time of the 
crop there comes about Aug. 20, when 
frost is liable to appear. 

J. C. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
London, flour importers, and his son, 
Charles H. Pillman, are expected to ar- 
rive in Chicago today from Minneapolis. 
Mr. Pillman, Sr., has a conference ar- 
ranged with Secretary Husband, of the 
Federation, with regard to the question 
of unfair discrimination by carriers in 
freight rates from America on flour as 
against wheat. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis., 
while in Chicago Wednesday reported 
what is supposed to be one of the larg- 
est sales of rye flour ever contracted for 
to one buyer. The sale represented 25 
cars and covered a period of shipment of 
no great length of time. He spoke of the 
new rye crop favorably and said that the 
grain would be ready for milling within 
a week. 





Chicago Trade Bulletin: The outlook 
for wheat in Argentina is generally 
good, but drouth is mentioned in parts 
and rain would be welcomed. Stocks of 
old wheat are light and of corn heavy. 


MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee millers held choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent firm 
on the basis of $4.95@5.15 in wood last 
week. While business could not be 
called brisk, still millers received orders 
enough to enable them to operate three- 
quarters time. All have good stocks of 
choice milling wheat on hand. The out- 
look for business is encouraging, in- 
quiry being good from all sections. Ship- 
ping directions on patent came in freely. 
Most of the shipments were made lake- 
and-rail, but a considerable number were 
all-rail, as buyers wanted quicker ship- 
ment. 

Clear flour was in good demand; prices 
were quoted at’ $3.75@4 in jute. Mills 
continue sold ahead and have loading 
orders to last the balance of this month. 

Kansas straight was lower at $3.80@ 
3.90 in cotton. Business fair, most of the 
jobbers reporting good business. 

Rye flour firm at $3.40@3.50 for stand- 
ard city blended brands in wood; country 
blends at $2.90 for dark and $3.05 for 
white in sacks; pure offered at $3.15@ 
3.20, jute. The cash market was strong 
and higher, the demand being good from 
millers for choice. There was some im- 
provement in shipping and orders came 
in more freely than for some time past. 

Local flour business fair, bakers buy- 
ing freely in small lots. Most of the 
large = Bio have good supplies on 
baal, but there were some good sales re- 
ported. 

Foreigners were out of the market. 

The millfeed market was lower, bran 
and middlings being off 50c for the week. 
There is an easy feeling and country 
millers are offering bran at 50c lower 
than Milwaukee millers. Shippers look 
for more decline as southwestern feed is 
being freely offered on the basis of $17.50 
in 100-lb sacks, Milwaukee. Middlings 
are held at $2@2.50 per ton premium, 
but shippers look for a decline before 
long. Transit feed at eastern junction 
points was offered freely at less price 
than shipment feed. Shippers look for a 
good business this summer and all are 
making bids and picking up cheap feed 
when offered. Red dog was firm on the 
basis of last, week’s quotations. Screen- 
ings were slow and difficult to sell. Some 
of the mills are storing them, believing 
in better prices. 

Hominy feed continues in good de- 
mand. The domestic trade absorbs the 
output, and millers say that foreign trade 
will not begin until September. 

The state trade in millfeed was slow, 
country dealers have good supplies on 
hand and buy sparingly. Shippers do 
not look for much business before the 
middle of August. There was some buy- 
ing in mixed cars with flour. Hominy 
feed was wanted, but offerings were light. 

Choice milling wheat was again in ex- 
cellent demand. Millers bought liberally 
both spot and to arrive. Offerings were 
moderate and all have fair supplies. Top 
price paid for No. 1 northern was 95c. 

Car receipts of grain for the week were 
69 wheat, 122 corn, 146 oats, 120 barley, 
26 rye and 2 flaxseed. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills, with a capacity of 22,800 bbls, was 
16,200 bbls, representing 70 per cent of 
capacity. The previous week, mills with 
a capacity of 22,800 turned out 15,996, 
or 68 per cent. A year ago mills with a 
capacity of 45,000 turned out 24,996, or 
55 per cent. 

H. N. Witson. 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 21. 





HEAD OF THE LAKES 

Duluth-Superior flour mills did a very 
satisfactory flour business last week. 
The’ demand from domestic sources for 
old-crop flour was much keener than for 
some time, and the substantial volume of 
business done indicated that buyers loom 
upon present prices as stable and safe 
to buy upon. Bookings were mostly pat- 
ents and very largely for eastern ac- 
count. Local trade is not active, as buy- 
ers are generally pretty well covered for 
the remainder of the crop. For new- 
crop flour, buyers are in no hurry to 
make contracts, preferring to await a 
more definite determination of the crop. 

There was some inquiry for durum 
wheat flour during last week, but present 
prices are out of line with buyers’ ideas 
and .new sales are light. A scattered in- 
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quiry for new-crop flour obtains, but 
sales are practically nil, the mill making 
such flour not being ready to make new- 
crop prices. 

Importers took some small lots of pat- 
ents last week and are nibbling on larger 
amounts. However, the prices they wint 
are generally too low. 

Rye flour is very quiet and will prob- 
ably so remain until new crop can he 
offered. Sales are light but directions 
are free. 

The Duluth-Superior mills last week 
made 21,300 bbls of flour, or 59 per cent 
of capacity, against 24,335 bbls, or (i7 
per cent, the previous week, and 15,430 
bbls, or 44 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed shows no change, either as {o 
prices or volume of business. Buying is 
of small volume. 


NOTES 


William E. Lee, grain dealer, Buffia'., 
was here last week. 


Eastern milling demand at Duluth co- 
tinues exceedingly disappointing. 

No. 1 durum wheat sold today at 4! 
above No. 1 northern. This is the san: 
as a week ago. 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita, Kans: ., 
was in Duluth last week. 


The local mills added to the success « 
tne Duluth Retail Grocers’ picnic, Ju! 
17, by donating several flour prizes. 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pill-- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, w:. 
here July 16, with J. C. Pillman, of Pil’- 
man & Phillips, flour importers of Lo: - 
don, England. 


Receipts of grain are holding up, bu! 
shipments are falling off. Only an occ: 
sional large cargo goes out, and th: 
larger part of the movement is in sma'| 
lots carried by line boats. 


Garfield Meyer, treasurer of the Di 
luth-Superior Milling Co., attended th 
rowing regatta at St. Paul last week. 
Mr. Meyer was an oarsman a few yeat 
ago and rowed with Duluth crews. 


H. F. Shepherdson, of Quinn-Shep 
herdson Co., and B. V. Loosemoore, 0 
Sioux Falls, S. D., of the’same company. 
were here last week arranging for th 
opening of a Duluth office, of which Mr 
Loosemoore will have charge. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth t. 
Buffalo, is 1144c bu. Line boats in som: 
cases are asking 13,c, but space can bi 
had at 1%c. Vessel owners claim tli 
ore trade will soon be claiming more ton 
nage and that the grain rate will the: 
stiffen. 

Cash No. 1 northern wheat is selling 
today at September price—a gain of 1/,: 
bu. No. 1 durum has also gained 1/c. 
selling at 114c over July. No. 1 flaxseed 
sells at %c under September—an ad- 
vance of ¥%c. Oats are 214c higher; rye 
¥%c lower; barley, 2c higher on highe: 
grades; corn is 4%,c higher. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
decision as to class rates to Duluth is of 
great interest to the flour trade, in that 
it will be difficult for the lines to main- 
tain that they can charge any more for 
flour out of Duluth, eastbound, than out 
of Chicago. If it is discriminatory for 
rates to be greater on westbound traffic, 
it is urged that the same must be true of 
eastbound traffic, especially where the 
volume is in favor of Duluth, as it is in 
flour. 


Ames-Brooks Co., Duluth: Export 
business in wheat last week was decided- 
ly poor, considering what should be do- 
ing at this time of year. Manitoba wheat 
is very high; there is very little demand 
for it and practically none for the stock 
of Duluth spring. Winter wheat at 
cheaper figures, particularly that cheap 
enough to move via the Gulf at a dis- 
count, has found some sale, but there is 
very little prospect of any large demand 
for winter wheat from abroad, as it is 
largely used only to tide-over between 
old and new crops. Ordinarily the de- 
mand for soft winter from this side en- 
tirely disappears by the middle of Au- 


gust. 
F. G. Cartson. 
Duluth, Minn., July 21. 





The Quaker Oats Co. has been granted 
a permit for an eight-story building at 
Akron, Ohio, to cost $100,000. 
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Jour trade was a little quiet last week. 
\ »ood interest was shown by buyers on 
ne wheat flour for shipment the next 60 
days. A few fair lots of new hard win- 
ter wheat flour were booked for ship- 
ment as soon as the mills started grind- 
ing new wheat. 

(ld wheat flour is held at a premium 
over new, but in limited request. It was 
said that some mills were offering new 
hard winter wheat flour at pretty low 
figures, 

i:xport demand was quiet. A _ few 

nall lots of established brands were 
bw ‘ked to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. Most bids received from the 
oticr side were out of line with millers’ 
views. Some business was done to 
L«\in-American ports. 

(he feed market has been dull and 
weik., Mills are offering freely but the 
denand is light. Buyers are holding off, 
having fairly well stocked up on feed 
during the drouth. 


CASH WHEAT 

Receipts of soft red winter wheat last 
week were in excess of the week previous. 
Prices were a little easier. The greatest 
weakness was shown in the early part of 
the week; the last of the week, prices 
closed somewhat near the closing prices 
of the previous week. 

Millers and accumulators have been 
liberal buyers. There was a large quan- 
tity of wheat bought for export andeit is 
said it will be exported via Baltimore 
and New Orleans. 

The quality of the wheat continues 
good. However, there is a little wheat 
arriving here with good, plump, sound 
herries containing a large amount of 
onions, 

It is the prevailing opinion that prices 
are about low enough, due to the fact 
that exporters are in the market early 
and are picking up some good wheat. 


MISSOURI AND ILLINOIS HARVEST 


Harvesting throughout Missouri and 
Illinois is nearing completion, with ideal 
weather prevailing. 

In nearly all sections the quality of 
the wheat is excellent, the yield averag- 
ing from 20 to 40 bus per acre. 

Some extracts from confidential re- 
ports to the Northwestern Miller: Finest 
quality; yield 20 to 30 bus and even 35 
to 40 in some cases...Good; average 25 
bus...Showing up well, quality excellent 

-.Good; farmers do not like — 
prices and are storing their wheat.. 
Yield about normal, quality superb.. 
Quality perfect; yield will average, in- 
cluding all acreage, 22 bus or better.. 
About 25 bus per acre...Running 20 bus 
average...21 bus. 

Mills included in the above report are: 

H. C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, II. 

Hopkinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 

\oenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, IIl. 

Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, Ill. 

Steeleville Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills 
for the week ending July 19 was 22,400 
bbls, representing 55 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 21,200, or 52 per cent, 
the previous week, 19,100, or 45 per cent, 
« year ago, and 19,400, or 43 per cent, in 
1911. Outside mills the product of which 
is sold from St. Louis made 37,400 bbls 
of flour, representing 63 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 36,900, or 68 per 
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cent, the previous week, 34,700, or 60 per 
cent, a year ago, and 39,600, or 60 per 
cent, in 1911. 


NOTES 

Joseph A. Wangler, secretary of the 
Jos: F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet Iron 
Works Co., St. Louis, returned last Fri- 
day from a business trip through Iowa 
and Illinois. 

Ferdinand P. Meyer, sales-manager of 
the John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., 
St. Louis, has returned from a trip to 
the Southwest. He reports business good 
and crops generally very favorable. 

The University of Missouri College of 
Agriculture, Columbia, Mo., has issued 
circulars regarding the chinch bug and 
its control. This circular gives methods 
of eliminating the chinch bug and urges 
co-operation among farmers in so doing. 

By a vote of 19 to 5, the house of 
delegates of the city council defeated the 
board of health’s bill to compel sanitary 
wrapping of bread, pies and all bakers’ 
goods for sale in St. Louis. A similar 
bill was defeated in the last municipal 
assembly. 

Mrs. Mary E. Cole, of Chester, IIl., 
wife of Charles B. Cole, president of the 
Wabash, Chester & Western Railroad, 
died June 12 at St. Luke’s Hospital, St. 
Louis. Mrs. Cole had been a patient 
there since May 15, under treatment for 
cancer. Interment was at Chester, III. 

The Clover Leaf Milling Co., with 
plants in Buffalo and Chicago, last week 
closed negotiations for the purchase of 
an East St. Louis factory site, and will 
shortly begin the erection of a $90,000 
mill. The East St. Louis plant will be 
mainly for the manufacture of alfalfa 
feed products. 

The following millers were on change 
last week: Henry Schurmann, Hanover 
Star Milling Co., Germantown, Ill; John 
Schultz, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beards- 
town, Ill; Charles H. Sparks, Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill; A. B. Hammel, 
Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co; George Zie- 
bold, Waterloo (Ill.) Milling Co. 





NEW ORLEANS 

There was a falling off in the demand 
for flour the past week caused by the 
weakness in the future market. Mills 
continue to quote at values ruling last 
week and a few were inclined to shade 
quotations. Stocks of flour are light and, 
so far, buying of new wheat flour has 
been restricted to July-August shipment. 
There is still some inquiry for old wheat 
flour, the trade taking hold sparingly. 
Many are inclined to wait to see what 
results will be had from new wheat flour 
before putting in further supplies. 

Kansas quotations on new wheat pat- 
ents came in at $4.10@4.25, July-August 
shipment. Straights were in fair de- 
mand at $3.95@4, while clears were neg- 
lected. Old wheat patents continue to be 
held at $4.25@4.50, with quotations on 
straights ranging around $4.10@4.20. 
Oklahoma mills interested a few buyers 
and put through some sales of straights 
for immediate shipment at values rang- 
ing around $3.95 for 95 per cent. 

The Northwest seemed inclined to re- 
duce quotations to effect sales for imme- 
diate shipment, but found little inquiry. 
The trade has sufficient stocks of hard 
spring wheat flour to last well into Au- 
gust and is not inclined to put in heavier 
supplies, owing to prevailing values. 
Minneapolis patents were offered at $4.50 
@4.60, basis cotton sacks, July-August 
shipment. 

Soft’ winter wheat mills are having 
hard sailing to interest the trade and, al- 
though cutting values 5@10c per bbl 
from last week, did practically nothing 
on this market. Quotations were irregu- 
lar, with new wheat high patents ranging 
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around $4.45@4.55, standard patents 
$4.35@4.40, extra fancy $4.20@4.25. Half 
old and half new wheat flours were quot- 
ed at 20c per bbl above all-new values. 

Local quotations show practically no 
change. Stocks of old wheat flours are 
ample for present requirements, while 
arrivals of new have been mostly from 
Oklahoma. Quotations, basis 98-lb cotton 
or 140-lb jute bags, old wheat: hard win- 
ter wheat patents, $4.45@4.55; straights, 
$4.25@4.30; clears, $3.75@3.85. Hard 
spring wheat patents, $4.65@4.80; 
straights, $4.50@4.65; clears, not offered. 
Soft winter wheat patents, $4.85@4.95; 
straights, $4.65@4.75; extra fancy, $4.50 
@4.60; clears, $4.10@4.20. 

Millfeed prices are down 1@2c per 
100 Ibs, with little demand. Soft winter 
wheat mills were offering bran for July 
and first half of August shipment at $1.01 
@1.03. Hard wheat bran was unsalable 
at $1.01@1.02; shorts were quoted at 
$1.12@1.15. 

Oat values show no material change. 
Business was confined chiefly to Texas 
oats, which were selling at 43@431,c per 
bu. Western oats were quoted at 3@4c 
per bu above this figure and were in little 
demand. 

Corn values were reduced lc per bu 
this week. No. 2 yellow is now offered 
at 68@6814c. Demand was confined 
strictly to cover Cuban wants, Europe 
and Mexico being out of the market. 

Wheat was in fair demand by Euro- 
pean buyers, but bids were 1@2c per bu 
out of line. Sales were not as large as 
expected. Offerings of No. 2 hard ranged 
92@92¥,c, first half August loading. No. 
2 red was quoted at 921,,@93c. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Progreso, 21,170 sacks corn; Havana, 
1,200 sacks flour, 1,324 packets rice and 
3,000 sacks corn; Puerto Cortez, 2,833 
sacks flour; Kingston, 550 sacks flour 
and 400 sacks corn; Hamburg, 1,240 
sacks hominy feed; Santiago, 1,240 sacks 
flour; Manzanillo, 925 sacks flour; Cien- 
fuegos, 950 sacks flour, 1,000 sacks corn; 
Bluefields, 553 sacks flour; Colon, 1,396 
sacks flour; Liverpool, 80,000 bus wheat; 
Belfast, 200 sacks flour; Dublin, 1,000 
sacks flour; Rotterdam, 508 sacks flour. 

Exports cottonseed products: Belfast, 
1948 sacks cottonseed cake and 990 sacks 
meal; Dublin, 6,729 sacks meal. 


NOTES 

Joseph Reuther, baker, is making ex- 
tensive improvements in’ his plant, which 
will include a laboratory for the testing 
of flour. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade re- 
ceived advices from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Tuesday relative 
to the holding up of the advance in stor- 
age rates which were to become effective 
July 15. The commission has advised that 
the advanced rates will not become ef- 
fective until Nov. 12, and before allowing 
the railroad companies to put in the new 
tariff a hearing will be granted New 
Orleans receivers. 

H. T. Lawter, Jr. 

New Orleans, La., July 21. 





BUFFALO 


The mills here, while not running to 
capacity, are turning out more flour than 
for some*time past, and the favorable 
condition is that they are moving it as 
fast as it can be produced. Not a mill 
here has a barrel above the limit on hand, 
nor expects to have the usual accumula- 
tion at this season of the year. 

The demand has been fairly good for 
patents, both for export and domestic 
requirements, while first clears were 
active and strong, selling proportionate- 
ly higher than at any time this year. All 
the orders were for quick shipment 
Foreign buyers are inquiring for clearf, 
but the price seems to be high on firsts 
and they have no use for seconds. Some 
of the mills claim to be getting close to 
the price of straights for their first clears 


-for all they have to offer. 


The favorable feature of the market is 
that, while the flour trade is generally 
on the bear side of wheat, it is in urgent 
need of supplies. 

The local retail trade is taking con- 
siderably more flour than expected dur- 
ing the summer months; and, while 
prices have been fairly steady, the pros- 
pects are that a shading will be made 
next week. 

Red dog flour quiet and. weak. 
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Rye flour firm, with an active demand 
for fancy pure. Mixtures are also sell- 
ing well, but at irregular prices. 

Millfeed trade is light, and the fact 
that Minneapolis has broken the market 
wide open has left the millers, as well as 
buyers, all at sea. There is no fixed 
price here today and conditions are sure 
to be more unsettled during the rest of 
the week, as Canadian feeds are going to 
further upset the market if negotiations 
pending come to a head. Considerable 
bran has been coming from Canada at 
$15, and middlings at $15.50, at the mills 
there, but that price is likely to be 
shaded. 

The mills here are fairly well sold 
ahead on both bran and middlings but 
there seems to be quite a liberal supply 
on hand for which quotations would be 
accepted. There is a continued good in- 
quiry for August and September ship- 
ment. 

Corn-meal feeds have turned dull the 
past few days, both yellow and white 
goods, but owing to continued high 
prices of the cereal, the market is firm. 
Hominy is offered more freely, jobbers 
reselling and at lower prices than would 
be accepted by the mills on the present 
market for white corn. 

Oil meal firmer, with a good demand. 
Imported seed, is being ground here by 
some mills and as high as $29 is asked, 
while there are other offerings at $27.50 
@28 in carloads. 

Gluten feed in liberal supply. 

Oat hulls continue to be offered at $12 
for reground, shipment from the South- 
west, sacked, on track, Buffalo. The 
mills here are buying at that price, while 
dealers are getting about $1 per ton 
more. Canadian mills were asking $2@4 
above that price, but dealers say there 
have been no offerings lately. 

Kafir corn is offered at $1.27 per 100 
Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo. Rolled oats 
firm and in fair demand. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week. was 103,800 bbls, repre- 
senting 76c per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 91,800, or 67 per cent, the 
previous week, and 68,500, or 50 per cent, 
a year ago. 

NOTES 

New jute 140-lb bags are selling at 
$112.50 per 1,000, and old at 7%4¢ each; 
bran bags, new, $89 per 1,000, and old 
6c each. 

The wheat harvest in this state is well 
under way and, with prevailing fine 
weather, a big crop is almost certain. 
The only trouble is a lack of hands. 

George W. Spalsbury, wheat buyer for 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., stopped 
over in Buffalo last week. Mr. Spals- 
bury is on a vacation and left for New 
York 

Heavy and continued winds were re- 
ported in many sections of this state dur- 
ing the past week. Crops of all kinds 
were badly whipped, and considerable 
damage was done. 

There are rumors of opposition to the 
Richelieu-Ontario Navigation Co. and 
allied lines. This lake steamship merger 
now controls rates between Montreal and 
the Head of the Lakes. 

The new Black Rock ship lock, the 
largest inland water lock in the world, 
was opened last week. The lock is 650 
feet long and can accommodate the larg- 
est freighter on the lakes. The mean 
depth is 23 feet between the new Black 
Rock harbor and the Niagara River. 
The inquest into the deaths of the 23 
victims of the Husted mill disaster of 
June 24 opened last week. After hear- 
ing the stories of some of the employees 
the inquiry was adjourned until Aug. 
28. It is probable that expert witnesses 
will be called, both by the people and 
the Husted Milling Co., at that time. 

Unclean bakeshops will not be tolerat-~ 
ed in Buffalo now that the health com- 
missioner has been notified that he has 
ample authority to bring action to fine 
keepers of such from $5 to $50. There is 
a question, as to revocation of the own- 
er’s license, but no doubt this will be 
tried out as soon as a good case is ob- 
tained, as the board of health is deter- 
mined to clean up dirty bakeries and 
kitchens. 

E. BANGASSER. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 21. 
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Market conditions are considerably im- 
proved over last week, even though buy- 
ers are not coming in strong along all 
lines. A number of good-sized lots Kan- 
sas flour have been booked. 

An excellent feature of the business is 
lack of desire on the part of sellers to 
hook large lines for long-deferred ship- 
ment, either spring or Kansas, and the 
general stiffening of prices: on the latter 
has not altogether stopped buying. At 
present spring wheat flour is moving 
slowly and at a wide range in prices, 
Kansas seeming to have call, which is in 
strong contrast with the week before, 
when conditions were reversed. 

Future wheat prices being higher than 
the present market is causing sellers to 
be very cautious in offering, which prob- 
ably accounts for the limited volume of 
business. Low-grades are in light de- 
mand at prices practically unchanged. 

There are some strong rumors that new 
rye flour has sold in limited quantities 
at $3.10, jute, or about 20c under the 
lowest price on old flour. 


NOTES 


flour mill located for 
Bedford, Pa., burned 


An old historic 
over LOO years at 
recently. 

George E. Marcey, president of Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, spent part of last 
week in New York. 

W. LL. Seligmann, treasurer George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
on ’change last Friday, 

. A. McGowan, commercial agent of 
the Nickel Plate Line, Kansas City, was 
in New York last week. 

H. W. Fish, manager of The Marion 
National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio, was in 
New York last Friday. 

Clement B. Stern, formerly of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, but now 
residing in California, was in New York 
last ‘Thursday. 

R. A. Claybrook, New York represen- 
tative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., returned last week from a 
visit to his mill. 


B. H. Wunder returned last Thursday 
from a visit to the Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, which concern he rep- 
resents in New York. 

Kugene A. Bergs, representing the 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, who 
was formerly located in New York, was 
a visitor on ’change here last Thursday. 

Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, returned last week from 
a visit to all of his firm’s mill connec- 
tions throughout the West, having been 
away about a month. 


The rye flour market is firm, though 
buying is light. Some sales were re- 
corded as low as $3.30, jute, and others 
at $3.65, jute, showing a very wide range. 
The gene ‘ral ave rage low prices, however, 
were “suanewtek above the low level quot- 
ed above. 

The awards for supplying the United 
States army with flour were made last 
week. The Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, through its New York of- 
fice, secured the spring wheat at $4.60 
per bbl, and A. P. Youngblood the winter 
wheat at $4.66 per bbl, both in double 
98-lb sacks. 

The past week seems to have brought 
a better tone in the market, for though 
buyers have not generally come into it 


for many large lines of flour, still there 
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was a good volume of business done in 
the aggregate. The bulk of the sales was 
in Kansas flours, two lots of 5,000 bbls 
each being placed at $4.15, jute, by one 
of the big southwestern mills, and several 
others at something under this figure by 
other mills in that section. Spring wheat 
flours have not moved quite as strongly 
as in the previous week, probably be- 
cause practically no prices on new-crop 
stuff have yet been offered. 





BOSTON 


The feature of the local flour situation 
last week was the improved demand for 
new hard winter wheat patents for fu- 
ture delivery. The demand was wholly 
for patent flours, there being absolutely 
no inquiry for straights and clears. 

Both jobbers and bakers are carrying 
very small stocks of flour, especially the 
smaller members of the trade, but, de- 
spite the small amounts on hand, the 
majority are making little effort to in- 
crease their holdings or renew available 
supplies to any extent. Some of the 
larger bakers may be in better shape as 
regards supplies than the small ones, and 
possibly the jobbers. A few of them are 
reported to still have a little flour due on 
old contracts, enough to last for several 
weeks, but this is not general, the ma- 
jority having cleaned up all old con- 
tracts, and now work on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Partly responsible for this condi- 
tion is the fact that millers are compara- 
tively firm and show no great desire to 
press sales. 

There are no old soft winter wheat 
flours offered, all brands being on a new 
wheat basis. In fact, no distinction has 
been made for a week or more between 
new and old wheat goods. New Illinois 
patents, whichea week ago were held at 
$4.85@5.10 per bbl in wood, are now 
quoted at $4.75@5, the market having 
got down to a steadier basis. Soft winter 
patents from Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan are offered more freely at $4.60@5 
in wood, Pennsylvania patents ranging 
practically at the same prices. No New 
York soft winter patents have been of- 
fered yet. 

For straights, the market is held at 
$4.50@4.80 for those from Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan; New York straights not 
yet being offered. About $4.10@4.50 in 
wood is the range of winter wheat first 
clears. 

Old spring wheat patents were well 
sustained, as regards prices, last week, 
both patents and clears showing very 
little change. Minneapolis patents are 
held at $5.30@5.40 in wood, with spring 
wheat country patents quoted at $4.90@ 
5.25. Spring wheat first clears are held 
at $4@4.25 in sacks for the best flours, 
with ordinary ranging down to $3.75. 

Up to the present time no offerings of 
new spring wheat flour have been made 
on the local market, although it was re- 
ported that a leading mill in the North- 
west had offered first patents in sacks at 
$4.60@4.70, equivalent to $4.70@5 in 
wood. A great deal of interest is being 
shown in the range of prices to be estab- 
lished for new spring wheat flour and 
there are many inquiries. Buyers do not 
think the present range of prices can be 
maintained when the new crop is nearer 
to harvest, and with $4.75 in wood the 
price set by many in the trade for pat- 
ents in wood as the safe quotation at 
which to do business, there is no specula- 
tive feeling or any new contracts made 
so far for new spring wheat flours. 

It looks as though there was going to 
be a nice business done in Kansas hard 
wheat patents on the new crop. The mar- 
ket is easy and the trade is taking hold 
in much better shape than for some 
weeks. Patents in sacks are $4.15@4.50 
for the general range, with fancy flours 





at $4.60 in and $4.85@4.90 in 


wood. 


sacks, 


About 30 cars of hominy feed, amount- 
ing to 12,881 sacks of 100 lbs each, were 
shipped on the Hamburg-American liner 
Cincinnati, which sailed July 19 for 
Hamburg. This is the largest shipment 
of hominy feed ever made from this port. 

Louis W. DePass. 

Boston, Mass., July 21. 





PHILADELPHIA 

The market for. spring wheat flours 
shows little change. Demand is limited 
to moderate-sized lots to satisfy current 
needs, and conservative buying is likely 
to be the rule until the new crop is avail- 
able. The mills are making little, if any, 
effort to force sales and are generally 
maintaining steady prices. 

There is still some second-hand stock 
around, which can be bought at $4.65@ 
4.75 for patent in wood, and _ business 
has been chiefly in these relatively cheap 
flours. Most of the mills are asking 
$4.80@5, and, in some cases, more for 
their best brands. Clear and straight are 
largely nominal, with supply and demand 
both light. 

The Kansas mills reduced prices 5@ 
10c and did more business. Sales of new 
straight were reported at $4.15@4.25 per 
196 lbs in sacks. Old straight was gen- 
erally held at $4.35@4.40 in sacks. 

Soft winters are hard to sell, as buyers 
are unwilling to pay the prices asked by 
the mills. The former show little inter- 
est above $4 per 196 lbs in wood for new 
straight, while manufacturers are not dis- 
posed to sell below $4.25@4.30. 

The city mills report a very quiet 
trade, with prices generally easier. 


NOTES 

James Hancock, ex-president of the 
Commercial Exchange, is in Paris. 

George C. Shane, of Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., flour merchants, is in Minne- 
apolis on business connected with the 
trade. 

George S. Jackson, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, where he is well known in grain 
circles, is in London to attend the meet- 
ing of representatives of the American 
export grain trade. 

J. A. McCarthy, local agent of the 
Scandinavian-American Line, left July 
17 on the steamship Helig Olav, from 
New York, for an extended business trip 
to Norway and Sweden. 

J. L. King, former president of the 
Commercial Exchange, is active in an en- 
deavor to secure a full representation of 
Philadelphia grain dealers at the meet- 
ing of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, in Baltimore, in October. Many 
of the local dealers are members of the 
National Association. 

Barnabas Devitt, a well-known mem- 
ber of the Commercial Exchange, and 
prominently identified with the grain 
and flour trade for about 40 years, was 
suddenly stricken in his office on July 16, 
and died in the Pennsylvania Hospital 
on July 18. He was 67 years old, his 
death occurring on his birthday. 

Samue  S. Danie;s. 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 21. 





BALTIMORE 

There was a large business done in 
flour again last week, including old 
spring and new winter, hard and soft. 
In the matter of sales, it was nip and 
tuck between new soft winter and old 
spring, while new hard winter or Kansas 
came next with a fair volume of trades 
also to its credit. Prices generally were 
lower, though old spring held better than 
other offerings, with some of the mills 
sold out for the season and retired from 
the market. 

Spring patent was firm i in a few cases 
but easier in many instances, with quo- 
tations for all qualities ranging from 
$5.50, wood, down to $4.25, cotton. The 
demand was good, principally for top 
brands at medium prices, and resulted in 
fairly liberal sales, chiefly to bakers on 
private terms, but presumably at and 
around $4.75, sacks. It is said some of 
the leaders made a special price as’ low 
as $4.45, sacks, with the intention of cap- 
turing the business, but that the buyers 
preferred to pay a little more and secure 
the brands of their choice. 

Laurel unflinchingly held at $5.50, 
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wood, as offers of $5.40 were promptly 
turned down on several cars. Seal of 
Minnesota also was in favor, selling in 
fair volume at $4.75@4.90, cotton, to both 
car-lot and mixed-car trade. Matchless 
was one of the cheap good flours at $5.05, 
wood, or $4.85, cotton. There were 
plenty of offerings at $4.25@4.50, cotton, 
but these were mainly straight-run or 
seconds and were comparatively neg- 
lected. Spring clear had a wider range 
and was more salable at $3.50@4, sack;,, 
with specially fine stock higher. Salis 
were good and included fancy quality «| 
$4.05 and $4, while Kern, of Milwauke+, 
sold at $3.90, with fair stock on spot gu- 
ing at $3.65 and ordinary to arrive «s 
low as $3.50, all per bbl in sacks. 

New soft winters were easier but in 
excellent demand at $4.40@4.65 for pa'- 
ent and $4@4.25 for near-by straigl', 
both basis wood, with sales large of pa'- 
ent at $4.50@4.65, wood, and heavy «/f 
near-by straight at $3.70@3.80, bulk. 
Ohio was the leading seller of paten', 
with Indiana and Illinois expecting | 
get in the game, while the near-l 
straight was sold mainly by Taneytow:. 
Glade Valley, Westminster, Frederic! 
and other mills tributary to this market 
the number of which is legion and in 
cludes many who make a habit of savin; 
commission by selling direct below th 
market. Low-grade, winter and spring 
continue neglected and nominal. 

New Kansas flour was lower and mo: 
active, transactions in 95 per cent stoc 
being considerable at prices rangin 
from $4.25 down to $3.95, sacks. Mo 
mills are asking $4@4.15, jute or cotto:. 
for standard grade, but, as a rule, th 
jobbers still think they can do better } 
waiting, the bulk of the buying thus fa 
having been done by the bakers. 

City mills report good domestic sal 
but only a moderate foreign deman«, 
with a further revision of wholesale quo 
tations which puts them on a new-cro} 
basis. They are running full capacity tv 
catch up with an accumulation of orders. 
and are finding a satisfactory call fo: 
feed at slightly reduced limits. 

Clearances of flour for the week wer 
12,102 bbls; receipts, also principally fo: 
shipment, 23,700. 

Ocean freights are active, strong ani 
higher, but with the edge off the expor! 
demand for the present, the strength in 
freights is due largely to shorts who arc 
being forced to cover. Quotations, per 
qr: Liverpool, 2s; London, 2s 3d; Glas 
gow, 2s 6d; Belfast, 3s; Cardiff, 3s; 
Leith, 2s 744d; Dublin, 3s; Copenhagen. 
2s 6d; Antwerp, 2s 9d; Hamburg, 2s 6d: 
Havre, 3s'3d; Rotterdam, 2s 9d; full 
cargo steamers, picked ports, berth 
terms, 2s 9d; Bremen, per 100 lbs, 45 
pfennigs. 

NOTES 


New No. 2 red western wheat is bring 
ing a premium of 2%,c per bu over the 
new southern wheat in this market. 

Receipts of new southern wheat so far 
this season, 559,360 bus; same time last 
year, 471,569. Extreme range of prices 
today, 55@89',c; same day last year, 85 
@99e. 

Grain charters for the week, exclusive 
of berthroom engagements, were 60,000 
qrs—two full-cargo steamers of 30,000 
qrs each to load wheat in August for 
Rotterdam. 

Samuel A. Allen, of Philadelphia, rep- 
resenting the Claro Milling Co., Waseca, 
Minn., and the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, was in_ Baltimore, 
Wednesday, calling on the flour buyers. 

The first car of new No. 2 red western 
wheat of the season was received here 
last Tuesday from Ohio by Frame, 
Knight & Co., grain commission. Chief 
Inspector Thomas said the wheat was 
good but not fancy, as it contained some 
cheat. 

Harry Fink, formerly of C. C. Fink 
& Co., has become associated with Wylie, 
Son & Co., leading flour jobbers, and 
hereafter will serve his customers under 
the name of Fink & Co. Both parties 
are pleased with the arrangement and 
expect to do a mutually profitable busi- 
ness. 

The North German Lloyd has notified 
A. Schumacher & Co., its local agents, 
that Zeppelin, in honor of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of Count 
Zeppelin, inventor of. dirigible airships, 
on July 8, will be the name of the new 
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15,000-ton steamer which is being built 
near Bremen for the Baltimore service. 

John C. Legg & Co., flour and grain 
commission, have again been awarded the 
contract for supplying Bay View Asy- 
lum (the wf poorhouse) with all the 
flour it will need for another four 
months, calling for about 400 bbls each 
of winter and spring straight at a round 
price of $4.35 per bbl in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, delivered. ‘ This firm captured the 
previous contract at 5¢ per bbl over the 
present price. 

President Macgill, of the C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., owner and operator of 
the Patapsco Mills, says the new south- 
ern wheat contains decidedly more gluten 
than it did last year, and therefore is 
much easier to grind and is making much 
finer flour. Mr. Macgill concedes some 
damage here and there to the Maryland 
crop, but thinks the state has raised as 
much wheat as last year and that prices 
wil! go considerably lower. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Galtimore, Md., July 21. 





ROCHESTER 

rhe flour output of the Rochester mills 
last week was 12,200 bbls, of which 10,500 
w’e spring wheat flour. This represent- 
ed 61-per cent of capacity, compared 
with 11,000, or 55 per cent, the previous 
w: ck, and 12,000, or 60 per cent, a year 
ag). 

\ larger amount of flour was made 
a! | sold by the spring wheat mills than 
th: preceding week, the trade showing a 
g:ieral improvement. The business was 
confined to old patents and clears, noth- 
ins being done for new flour account. It 
wis distributed through eastern cities, 
Boston and New York customers taking 
the bulk. Buyers seemed to think that 
prices were low and that the time was 
ripe for purchases. 

Spring patents were firmly held at 
£5.40@5.45 in bbls, Boston, at which fig- 
ures practically all of the business was 
done. Spring clears sold from $4.45 to 
1.65, according to quality, in bbls, Bos- 
ton. The demand for clears was active, 
and mills sold all they had. Shipping 
directions came in well, and at the end 
of the week there were enough on hand to 
assure the mills of a full run this week. 

There was-no change in the market for 
winter wheat flours. Offerings were 
light, owing to the scarcity of winter 
wheat. Prices were strongly held at $5.25 
(@5.45° per bbl. Not much .outside busi- 
ness was done, as eastern buyers claimed 
they could do better elsewhere. Mixed- 
car trade was better, buyers wanting feed 
more than they did flour. 

The demand for rye flour continued 
good, and prices were held at $4.10 in 


bbls. The output was, light, being re- . 


stricted by scarcity of grain. Rye in 
this part of the state is closely cleaned 
up and, until the new crop is received, 
not much activity is expected in rye flour. 

Further improvement developed in 
millfeed, both bran and middlings sell- 
ing readily at firm prices. Spring bran 
brought $23 per ton, Boston, while mid- 
dlings sold at $26. The demand was ac- 
tive, some mills selling ahead. Rye feed 
was quoted at $21 per ton, the inquiry 
being fairly good. Corn goods were 
rather quiet. 

NEW ROCHESTER MILL 

The Van Vechten Milling Co. an- 
nounced last week that it would build a 
winter wheat and rye flour mill at the 
foot of Cliff Street in this city. The 
building will be 50x100 feet, four stories 
high, and of brick construction. It will 
have 10 storage tanks, with a total ca- 
pacity of 35,000 bus of grain. The capac- 
ty of the flour mill will be 250 bbls a 
day. 

Walter C. Schmidt, secretary of the 

Van Vechten Co., said that work would 
be started as soon as the millbuilders 
finished their plans, and that the com- 
pany had purchased the business of the 
Irving mills, of the H. D. Stone Co., and 
would continue the business. 

When the new mill of the Van Vech- 
ten Co. is finished, the flour business of 
W. W. Van Vechten will be taken over 
by the corporation. W. W. Van Vechten 
will be president, Walter C. Schmidt sec- 
retary and Ward B. Head treasurer. 


NOTES 
Wade Wilson, of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., was a visitor on ’change last week. 
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Notwithstanding a long dry spell, the 
wheat crop is reaching maturity in good 
shape. Harvesting will start the last of 
this month. Hay is a light yield, owing 
to the drouth. 

The hay, grain and feed store of John 
F. Lawson, 471 South Avenue, was dam- 
aged by fire, which threatened a brick 
building in which his store is located. 
Total damage was over $5,000. 

R. J. Ark1ns. 
Rochester, N. Y., July 21. 





.KKENTUCKY 


There was not a great deal of cause 
for complaint last week. The Louisville 
mills got to work in earnest on the new 
wheat and kept busy throughout the 
week. The jobbers would not take big 
lots, but there was a comfortable run of 
business at satisfactory prices. There was 
good business in feeds most of the week. 
The corn-meal trade was distinctly good. 

Movement of wheat into the Louisville 
market was of good volume, prices quot- 
ed were around 95c. The 1913 crop of 
Kentucky wheat is unquestionably of 
high grade as well as yield. Millers have 
been much pleased with the quality of 
the wheat and, in fact, there have been 
no instances of inferior wheat. Reports 
for the week on business with the small 
mills of the state indicated a very nice 
run. Most of the mills were able to get 
all the new wheat they needed. 


THE WEEK’S MOVEMENT 


7——1913—_, 
Rec’ts Ship’ts 


o—1912—_, 
Rec’ts Ship’ts 


Flour, bbls... 3,875 29,424 8,375 22,850 
Corn, bus.... 2 101,472 198,665 97,680 
Oats, bus.... > «674,226 «675,425 31,875 
Wheat, bus.. 99,655 198,454 79,822 





I. M. Harcourt. 
Louisville, Ky., July 21. 





ARGENTINA 


The statistical department of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture has published a re- 
port on the milling industry during 1912. 
It states that the production of flour 
amounted to 840,118 tons, by-products to 
360,990 tons, the wheat milled being 1,- 
217,030 tons. The yield of flour was 
69.03 per cent, and by-products 29.66 
per cent. The mills working numbered 
270 and those which were down 52. The 
mills at Buenos Aires, which are the most 
modern and best equipped, have a flour 
yield of 70.76 per cent. 

The report gives some interesting in- 
formation showing how this industry has 
changed since the year 1895. In that 
year the output of flour as compared with 
1911 was as follows: 


1895 1911 

pet. pet. 

City of Buenos Aires.......... 17.70 36 
Province of Buenos Aires..... 33.41 20 
Province of Santa Fé......... 25.61 15 
Province of Entre Rios ....... 9.56 5 
Province of Cordoba ......... 5.53 13 
> 


Pampa territory .cccccccccese e686 2 


The reasons for the great increase at 
Buenos Aires is that the entire export 
trade of flour is concentrated there. A 
proof of the perfection of milling meth- 
ods in Argentina is the fact that, while 
in 1895 603 mills produced 383,147 tons 
of flour, the 270 mills working in 1912 
produced 840,118 tons. Between the two 
periods there was a decrease of over 50 
per cent in the number of mills working 
and an increase of 119 per cent in the 
yield of flour. 

Our exports for the year to date were 
as follows, with comparisons for same 
period for 1912 (in tons): 


1913 1912 
WOME .ccccdccctescvoces 2,380,495 1,570,328 
TAMMOOR 6 ccc cccwcvescdoce 671,941 283,979 
POO ccc eres esctsiccvsee 53,231 49,468 


So far nothing definite is known on this 
side concerning the information received 
from Paris as to the formation of a large 
company for working elevators in Ar- 
gentina. The concession which the com- 
pany is to take up calls for the presen- 
tation of plans and full particulars be- 
fore the end of August, and those inter- 
ested on this side are still waiting to 
hear that the engineers have left for 
Buenos Aires with the necessary particu- 
lars. We have elevators fitted with all 
the most modern appliances at all of our 
large ports, but where the new company 
will have a field will be in the erection 
of country elevators and also some ter- 
minal elevators. 

Ernesto Danvers. 

Buenos Aires, June 10. 
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While there was not a great deal of 
buying in large quantities the past week, 
the mills were able to make a few big 
contracts, and there was a steady stream 
of small orders. Most of the mills were 
on full-time run, and slightly behind on 
shipping directions. 

For the last three years buying in the 
Southeast has been on a fairly conserva- 
tive basis, with a disposition upon the 
part of buyers to limit contracting to 
reasonable needs. This has produced a 
more healthy situation, with fewer can- 
cellations and repudiations. With a rea- 
sonably steady market, it is believed that 
policy will be followed again this year, 
especially in view of the tight money 
situation and restricted credits in the 
Southeast. While conditions are some- 
what easier, collections are still extreme- 
ly slow, with prospects for relief 60 to 
90 days away. 

Export inquiry was well sustained last 
week, with bids high enough for the clos- 
ing of several sales. Shipments consist- 
ed of 1,000 bags to Great Britain and 
1,000 to Amsterdam. 


FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


There was very little change in the 
price situation last week, although there 
was an easier undertone to the market. 
So far during the season, the little mills 
that usually demoralize the market have 
not been a factor at all, the low prices 
being made by the larger and well-estab- 
lished mills. The adjustment to new 
flour values has been more rapid than in 
former years, the decline from opening 
prices being only 20c per bbl. The mar- 
ket is fairly steady under existing con- 
ditions, and there now appears a grow- 
ing belief among the trade that present 
values are low enough. 

Prices at the close of the week were: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
in cotton, f.o.b.. Louisville, $4.45@4.75; 
standard or regular patents, $4.20@4.35, 
mainly $4.20; long patents, 10@l5c un- 
der standard; half patents, 40@50c undér 
standard, 

There was practically no change in the 
price of hard and spring wheat flours, 
with the exception that they were a little 
more firmly held. Prices: hard wheat 
patents, in jute, delivered Nashville, 
$4.25@4.40; spring wheat patents, $4.85 
@4.95. New hard wheat patents, $4.10@ 
4.25. 

There was absolutely no change in the 
millfeed situation. Mills continue to seil 
their output, although greatly increased, 
without seriously affecting ruling values. 
There seems to be more confidence in 
present prices, and there is a little more 
disposition to take hold. Prices: pure 
soft wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, per ton, 
f.o.b. Louisville, $18@19.50; mixed feed, 
$19@20; middlings, $21@25. 

WHEAT 

Prices paid for wheat last week re- 
mained unchanged. While the movement 
was not particularly free, the mills re- 
ceived about as much as they could easily 
take care of. There appears very little 
eagerness to sell at ruling values, and 
uhless there should be a freer movement 
and greater accumulations than at pres- 
ent, the majority of the mills feel that 
the lowest prices of the season prevail 
now. 

Some wheat was reported purchased 
during the past week at 84c, basis the 
river, or 90c delivered Nashville, but no 
amount of consequence was purchased on 
this basis, prices paid having ranged 
largely around 85@8é6c, the river. The 


quality continues good but slightly lower 
than the first movement. 


OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 130,640 bbls, showed 
an output for last week of 69,705, or 
53.3 per cent of capacity. This com- 
pares with 40 per cent during the same 
period last year, and 34.9 during the 
previous week. Sales exceeded output by 
42,104 bbls. 

MEAL AND GRITS 

The demand for meal and grits last 
week was rather slow, with orders con- 
fined almost entirely to ‘small lots for 
immediate shipment. While the running 
time of the mills was fair, the South has 
again resumed buying largely from hand 
to mouth. Prices were slightly higher 
and at the close of the week as follows: 
bolted or standard meal, per 100 Ibs, 
f.o.b. Louisville, basis 96’s, $1.40@1.45, 
mainly $1.43; grits, $1.55@1.60, mainly 
$1.55. 

The demand for coarse grains was dull 
and confined to the larger centers. The 
Nashville market: No. 2 white corn, 721% 
@73Y,c; No. 2 mixed corn, 71@72c; No. 
3 white oats, 43@44c. 


STOCKS 


Stocks on hand, as reported through 
the Nashville Grain Exchange, were: 


July 12 July 19 
Weeet, BED csicsvasigeecss 180,000 292,000 
COM, BD cv dices vecctodevs 211,500 153,192 
Cee, BD ..d- cavepesencescees 155,000 187,880 


Flour, DDIG ¢...cccccesccces 16,000 15,200 

Receipts at Nashville the past week 
were 280 cars of grain and 20 cars of 
hay. 





Southern Wholesale Grocers 

The meeting of the members of the 
Southern Wholesale, Grocers’ Association 
was closed at Charlotte, N. C., July 18, 
with the election of the following officers: 
president, J. H. McLaurin, Jacksonville, 
Fla; first vice-president, J. P. Fawcett, 
Bristol, ‘Tenn; second vice-president, W. 
T. Reeves, Tupulo, Miss; treasurer, C. 
W. Bartleson, Jacksonville, Fla. The 
choice of secretary was left to the direc- 
tors of the association. 

The Isle of Palms, Charleston, S. C., 
was selected as next year’s meeting place. 

Resolutions were adopted, urging upon 
Congress the passage of the Newlands 
bill for flood prevention on the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries; to peti- 
tion the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
tion to exact from transportation com- 
panies demurrage as in the manner now 
applied to consignees; against the sale 
of household articles and proprietary 
medicines by grocers; for desirable re- 
forms in the national bankruptcy laws, 
and indorsing the fight for national one- 
cent letter postage. 

The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation is a virile and active organiza- 
tion. Its officers and many of its mem- 
bers were recently served with notice of 
contempt for violation of an agreed de- 
cree following proceedings against the 
association for a violation of the anti- 
trust law. The association has all along 
denied this charge, and, despite the 
attempts of the government to destroy 
it, remains practically as strong as ever. 
Its officers are well paid, and its affairs 
well managed. 

J. B. McLemore. 

Nashville, Tenn., July 21. 





J. W. Stephenson, Northwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Little Falls, Minn: Sales have 
been liberal the past 10 days at top 
prices. Not yet quoting for new-crop 
shipment. Would rather wait and see 
just what condition new wheat will be in. 
Good demand for clear for prompt ship- 
ment. Heavy feed in good demand, but 


bran quiet. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing July 19 was 17,800 bbls, or 37 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 18,500, 
or 39 per cent, a week ago, 26,300, or 55 
per cent, a year ago, 32,300, or 67 per 
cent, two years ago, and 16,900, or 35 
per cent, three years ago. 

A slight improvement in the flour mar- 
ket is noticeable after a prolonged period 
of inactivity. Millers report an increas- 
ing interest by domestic and _ foreign 
buyers. The domestic bookings last week 
were fair in spite of a marked bearish 
feeling among bakers that prices must go 
lower. The rumors of damage to the 
spring wheat crop by rust does not scare 
them and they also ignore the holding 
tendency shown by winter wheat growers. 
Having been induced to book heavily 
early in the season for several years past, 
the majority of buyers in this territory 
claim that they will take their time in 
buying this year. This is the usual story, 
however, and it remains to be seen how 
long they will hold to this resolution. Al- 
ready, one salesman reports running into 
a baker who has booked spring wheat 
flour up to March next. 

Kxport flour prices are near a work- 
ing basis and an occasional order is 


booked. There is no active foreign de- 
mand. 
Millfeed trade is generally satisfac- 


tory. The demand for middlings is good 
but bran lags somewhat. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

The continued showery weather during 
the past 10 days has checked threshing 
operations in Ohio to a marked extent 
and a large proportion of the crop is 
still in the fields. The central and south- 
ern parts of the state are getting more 
moisture than is necessary. The first run 
of wheat is fine and dry and was taken 
by interior mills and eastern exporters. 
The seaboard oversold on expectations 
of heavy marketing of wheat. When 
this did not materialize, that section of 
the country immediately began to over- 
bid western competitors. The exporters 
were followed by the interior mills with 
large tank storage capacity. The millers 


were anxious to get the dry wheat 
threshed before the showery weather 
started. Meanwhile the Toledo market, 


not meeting the higher prices, has _re- 
ceived comparatively no acceptances on 
bids sent out. 

The corn crop is making excellent 
progress under most favorable weather 
conditions. The precipitation is just 
what corn needed at this time. In sec- 
tions of northwestern Ohio, oats are re- 
ported going backward, rust and smut 
affecting a number of fields, and the 
stand is reported irregular, a consider- 
able proportion showing short straw and 
poor panicles, 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined daily capacity of 11,560 bbls, 
for the week ending July 19 made 35,- 
091 bbls of flour, or 56 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 31,300, or 34 per 
cent, the previous week, by 11 mills of 
15,300 bbls capacity. 

Commenting on the domestic flour and 
feed situation, these mills report: Very 
good flour trade; middlings in good de- 
mand, bran slow...Flour fair, feed fair 
feed quiet...Flour very 
Flour fair, feed 


.Flour good, 
fair, feed fair demand... 


good. 


Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 


Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 


INDIANA 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, 


Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 


MICHIGAN 

Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 

Huron Milling Co., Haror Beach. 

NOTES 

F. W. Heller, special agent of New 
Century flour, made by George C. 
Christian & Co., Minneapolis, was in To- 
ledo last Monday and called at this 
office. 

W. F. Steel, of Fostoria, Ohio, repre- 
senting the Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co., has returned from southern Ohio 
and says that corn in that part of the 
state has grown tremendously in the past 
10 days and is now waist high. 

At a meeting of 150 farmers at Na- 
poleon, Ohio, the Napoleon Grain & 
Stock Co. was organized, with $20,000 
capital stock. The Napoleon State Bank 
was made depository. Charles Danen- 
berg was elected president, and Fred- 
erick Rickenberg secretary and treasurer. 

A meeting of railroad officials whose 
lines are affected by the recent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granting an equitable division of freight 
rates from Toledo to the seaboard will 
be held in Toledo next week. The new 
rates will be worked out and put into 
effect as soon as possible. The grain 
men will present a list of disabilities un- 
der which they are laboring at present. 





MICHIGAN 


The flour market just now is in the 
hesitating stage, when nobody wants to 
get in deep and all are watching for in- 
dications on which to base future prices. 
This makes .business slow and uninter- 
esting. Local mills booked orders well 
up to their production, but haye nothing 
for future filling. All orders are of 
moderate size and for immediate ship- 
ment. There is no trouble in getting 
shipping orders, for. the dealers appear 
to want the flour shipped with as little 
delay as possible. There are some in- 
quiries as to business reaching into the 
future, where dealers are trying to get a 
line on the future, but nothing is being 
done in actual bookings for distant de- 
livery. The general feeling among deal- 
ers is bearish, basing their belief on re- 
cent improvement in weather conditions 
in the Northwest, which indicate about 
as good a crop as last year. The winter 
wheat crop is beginning to move in this 
market, and receipts from Indiana are 
very satisfactory to millers. Winter 
wheat flours have ruled weak for several 
days and a decline of 20¢ is noted for 
the week. 

Little trade is passing in spring wheat 
flour. Conditions are about the saine as 
for winter wheat flours, everybody wait- 
ing to see where they are at. The mar- 
ket is steady and no large sales are pass- 
ing. Bakers are not active buyers, and 
there is no tendency on the part of deal- 
ers to load up. Rye flour is steady and 
in fair demand. “Old-crop rye is not 
moving and the new crop has not yet 
reached this market. 

There is only moderate activity in the 
feed market. Wheat goods are 50c ton 
lower and quiet. Corn goods are 25c ton 
higher, because of the advance in raw 
material. Rolled oats are unsettled. 
Millers say they meet with all kinds of 
prices, and it is very difficult to get at a 
sound basis of values. Corn meal is dull 








and unchanged; not enough business to 
make a change in price necessary. 

The feeling in the wheat market is 
bearish. Prices are not going to pieces, 
but many dealers think they should, The 
trouble is that, as soon as a nice slump is 
launched, along comes an export demand 
and prices advance. Michigan crop re- 
ports are mostly favorable, but the total 
crop is not enough to exercise much in- 
fluence on prices. The new wheat com- 
ing in is promptly taken up by millers, 
who appear quite anxious to get it. Total 
stocks of wheat here are very small. 

Speculation is active and opinion is 
pretty well mixed. Some, looking at the 
European situation, feel bullish, and 
others giving their attention to the home 
situation, believe prices ought to go 
lower. 


DETROIT FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Detroit mills manufactured 13,300 bbls 
of flour last week, equal to about 79 per 
cent of capacity, compared with the same 
the week before, 15,600, or 93 per cent, a 
year ago, and 15,000, or 89 per cent, two 
years ago. 

NOTES 

Glen Kent, of the Morris Kent Grain 
Co., says the wheat yield is one of the 
best on record around Kalamazoo. 

Manager DeRoo, of the Peninsular 
Milling Co., Flint, says the Hessian fly is 
working in some wheatfields, but is too 
late to do much damage, as harvest is in 
progress. 

Huron Milling Co. Harbor Beach: 
Harvesting will begin in this section in 
about 10 days or two weeks. Supplies 
of old wheat are entirely exhausted. De- 
mand for flour and feed is fair. 

Joun Barr. 

Detroit, Mich., July 21. 





INDIANA 


While the demand for flour last week 
was generally for small lots and mostly 
from established trade, a_ satisfactory 
amount of such business was done. De- 
mand for large lots and deferred ship- 
ment is yet a little slow, as there is still 
more or less controversy over prices, 
buyers insisting on a reduction and mill- 
ers refusing to make concessions on pres- 
ent values. Inquiries have been coming 
in freely, and indications are that, ‘as 
soon as prices are adjusted, there will 
be free buying. 

Some export business was put through, 
although at rather close figures, and in- 
quiries have been coming in freely. 

Flour prices are steady. Quotations: 
best patent, $4.25@4.50; straight, $4.05@ 
4.30; clear, $3.80@4.15 per bbl, f.o.b. 
Indianapolis. 

Demand for feed has been rather quiet, 
due in part to the fact that rains have 
revived pasturage. Mixed feed was quot- 
ed $20@20.50 per ton, bulk, in car lots, 
which is a little lower than it has been. 

Stocks of wheat showed an increase of 
80,200 bus, there having, been 142,900 bus 
of wheat in stock Saturday in Indian- 
apolis. 

THRESHING AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Local showers have delayed threshing 
in Indiana during the past week, which 
has resulted in a rather limited move- 
ment of new wheat. Wheat-cutting is 
completed and, had the weather -not 
hindered, the greater part of threshing 
would be done. Reports continue to the 


‘effect that the yield is much better than 


was expected, and that the quality of the 
grain is splendid and better than for 
years. With favorable weather, thresh- 
ing will continue in full blast, and the 
movement will be better, although farm- 
ers have been a little slow in selling their 
new wheat. 

The weather has been ideal for the 
growing corn, hot and plenty of mois- 
ture. 


FROM THE TRADE 


The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain 
Co., Monticello: The slightly better de- 
mand for flour reported last week con- 
tinues this week and we have made mod- 
erate sales, a limited amount of which 
has been for export. There have been a 
good many offers for export flour, -but 
only a few that we could accept, on ac- 
count of the price being too low. Move- 
ment of new wheat very light, because of 
heavy rains delaying threshing. Demand 
for feed less urgent the past week. 
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Garland Milling Co., Greensburg: Dv- 
mand for flour is good. The new wheat 
is coming in, in fine condition. Yields 
run from 20 to 40 bus per acre and test 
60 to 63, lbs. The demand for feed is 
not as brisk as we would like it. 

Goshen Milling Co: Demand for flour 
fairly good, although, as usual, buyers 
want to purchase below cost. Feed for 
quick shipment is in active demand, mi- 
dlings in particular being badly wanted. 
We have had some calls for flour froin 
abroad and have made a few sales, «\- 
though at pretty close figures. Our rv- 
ceipts of new wheat are increasing. Tic 
quality is very satisfactory, the best we 
have had in years. 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis: Flowr 
business was very satisfactory last wee 
The business was scattered and no hea\\ 
buying,. but satisfactory. Some expo:t 
business was worked, but the advance i) 
ocean freights will have a tendency |» 
curtail any export of flour. Feed bus 
ness has been quiet and prices are slighi 
ly lower. Receipts of wheat are remark 
ably small, compared with the volume o 
the crop. The country has not been sel! 
ing freely, no doubt largely due to th 
unfavorable weather for threshing. 


GRAIN STORING 

At a.second conference of grain deal 
ers and elevator men of Tippecanoe am 
surrounding counties, at Lafayette las! 
week, it was decided advisable to dis 
continue the custom of storing grain a 
elevators for farmers in the vicinity. I 
the past elevator men have done this o: 
an extensive scale, and at times whe: 
they wanted to ship out grain they wer 
compelled to first obtain the consent o 
the farmers. 

Under the new public service commis 
sion law, however, there would be severa 
obstacles in the way of continuing thi 
practice. The elevator man would lb: 
compelled to make regular reports an 


to keep a separate system of books. H¢ . 


would be held liable for the grain anc 
would be required to have all the grain 
on hand whenever an inspection was mad: 
by the commission’s agents. C. B. Riley. 
secretary of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, was present; also Bert A. 
Boyd, president of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. There were about 100 
grain dealers at the meeting. 
E. E. Perry. 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 21. 





Improved Flour-Buying 

A district sales-manager for a spring 
wheat mill in the Pittsburgh district 
writes: Supplies in the hands of jobbers 
and bakers are not large and, with few 
exceptions, present purchases are for im- 
mediate needs. Sentiment among buyers 
is bearish, notwithstanding Minneapolis 
July is 24%4c lower than September and 
5c lower than December. Of late, buyers 
have begun to realize this, and some of 
the large ones are purchasing enough 
flour to protect themselves for a while. 

Should September and December con- 
tinue relatively high, a more active buy- 
ing tendency should develop. This will 
be more apparent each day and business 
for July will be larger than an average. 
This naturally will result in less new 
flour being sold in August, unless wheat 
futures show a marked tendency to de- 
cline. 

The prospective winter wheat crop in 
a measure accounts for buyers’ bearish 
sentiments, but, with the threshing re- 
turns so far reported, we think that buy- 
ers are not as optimistic as they were. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United 
States patent office: 

Serial No. 65,582. The word Ca-MI- 
Co. Owner, Cadick Milling Co., Grand- 
view, Ind. Used on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 68,033. The word Sterlings, 
and monogram B I S. Owner, W. M. 
Galt & Co., Washington, D. C. Used 
on wheat flour. 

Serial No. 68,202. The word Wheats- 
worth. Owner, F. H. Bennett Biscuit 
Co., New York. Used on wheat flour, 
biscuit and crackers, cereal breakfast 
foods, and infants’ foods. 

Serial No. 69,104. The words Prairie 
Queen, figure of a girl. Owner, Scott 
Logan Milling Co., Sheldon, Iowa. Used 
on wheat flour. 
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Interest is now centering in the new- 
cro) business and, in view of the promise 
of ample supplies of wheat, millers are 
preparing to put their plants in order 
for maximum runs throughout the fall 
and winter. Meanwhile, there is an ex- 
cellent demand for old-crop flour of win- 
ter. spring and blended brands, at prices 
current lately. 

:xport business is inactive. There is 
a fair inquiry from transatlantic buyers 
but prices offered are mostly too low. 
Sales of old-crop spring patents were 
mide to Glasgow at 26s 3d net per 280 
lb. c.i.f., in jute, toward the end of the 
week, and quotations to other British 
ports were on an equivalent basis. Sales 
were also made to the West Indies and 
South Africa. Old-crop wintér patents 
are worth 28s per 280 lbs c.i.f. Glasgow, 
l.iserpool or London, 3d more to Leith 
and 9d more to Aberdeen, while new- 
crop winters are quoted at 25s 6d@26s. 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London, August 
shipment. Considerable new-crop_busi- 
ness has been booked at 26s and there- 
abouts. 

Brokers buying winter patents from 
country mills for export offer $3.60 per 
bl for new-crop flour in their bags, sea- 
hoard, August shipment. 

Local quotations for leading brands of 
-pring and winter wheat flour and blends 
ire as follows: 
spring patents, firsts .......cccccceces 
pring patents,. seconds .......+.ese0+% 
spring patents, first bakers ........... 
Spring patents, second bakers ..... ° 
Winter and spring blends, 90 p. c. 


iended straights .......-seeeees 
Winter straights ....cc-ccceecccccecees 


Spring wheat flours in jute, cotton 10c per 

bl extra; winters and blends in jute; all 
\clivered in wholesale quantities Ontario 
points. 

Sales of wheat to Ontario mills are 
sinall, and will be till new-crop grain is 
available. The usual quantities of Mani- 
tobas are moving from Bay port eleva- 
tors to milling points, and there has been 
some trouble in meeting all such require- 
ments owing to the recent destruction of 
two of these elevators by fire. Ontario 
winter wheat of the old crop is still held 
around 98¢ per bu for car lots of No. 2 





red or white, and over the dollar has been - 


paid in some cases. New-crop wheat is 
not moving in sufficient quantities to test 
the market, but the general expectation 
is that farmers will get not over 85c per 
bu for wagon-loads at mill doors, and 
possibly as low as 80c. Much will depend 


on the volume of early deliveries. Quo- 
tations: 

No. 9 Staal bccccddp cases codec $ .98 
NO. 3 FE, Sid vnunet he veserebensa 1.03% 
NO, 3 SE 3 $336.25 0h 00240006200 1.00% 
d S GD na os oe bresceses be eve 97% 


Winter wheat quotation is for car lots at 
/untry points in Ontario; spring wheat in 
r lots f.0.b. Georgian Bay ports. 

Oats, barley and other coarse grains 
show little or no movement. and prices 
remain at old figures. American corn is 
worth 68¥%3c per bu for No. 2 yellow 
natural. Quotations: 


: Per bu 
No. 2 white Ontario oats ........ 36 @37 
\o. 2 Canadian western ......... --@39 
\o. 3 Canadian western ......... --@37% 
ee ll ERS RR 55 @60 

I —— barley ... 


Ry 
iuckwhveai 


( ntei corn 


All Ontario grains in car lots f.o.b. point 
of shipment; Manitoba oats f.o.b. Bay ports. 


Millfeed is steady at old prices. The 
market remains firm owing to the excel- 
lent demand from all parts of gastern 








Canada. Bran is regularly quoted at 
$19 per ton in bags, and shorts at $21 per 
ton for car lots, delivered at Ontario 
points. 

‘Rolled oats and oatmeal are quiet. 
Mills are looking for an active trade 
when the new crop is ready for grinding. 
Rolled oats to points anywhere between 
Windsor and Montreal $2.15 per sack of 
90 Ibs, delivered, or $4.55 per bbl; oat- 
meal in 98-lb and 196-lb packages, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. For export, asking 
prices of Canadian companies are: rolled 
oats, per 280 lbs, c.i.f. London, Liverpool 
or Glasgow, 28s, less 2 per cent; pinhead, 
28s 9d; medium and fine oatmeal, 28s 3d; 
coarse cut and standard, 28s; continental 
markets, proportionate prices. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


The winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
now almost an assured success. Cutting 
went on during all of last week and the 
yield and quality could hardly be better. 
With good weather for threshing, the 
outturn should be considerably above last 
year. Government estimates placed the 
acreage of winter wheat in this province 
at 571,000, which should mean a crop of 
12,000,000 bus or more if the average 
yield per acre is maintained. Naturally 
the millers who grind winter wheat are 
elated at this excellent outlook for sup- 
plies for raw material. 

The condition of oats, barley and other 
coarse grains of Ontario is no less satis- 
factory than that of wheat, and oatmeal 
millers are expecting to receive a good 
supply of local oats for grinding this 
fall, which will enable them to meet com- 
petition in export markets more freely 
than when they were dependent on the 
expensive Canadian western oats. Weath- 
er conditions at time of writing are about 
perfect. 

FREIGHT RATES 

Quotations for ocean freight space to 
Canadian mills remain at former figures 
for July shipments, but August bookings 
will be 2c per 100 lbs higher and quite 
probably September will show a further 
advance of 2c. 

The Glasgow rate from Montreal is 16c 
per 100 lbs; Montreal to Aberdeen and 
Dundee, 22c; Montreal to Leith, 22c; 
Montreal to Belfast, 20c; Montreal to 
Dublin, 21c; Boston to Liverpool, 14c; 
Philadelphia to London, 16c; New York 
to Glasgow, 20c; New York to Bristol, 
20¥%,c; Baltimore to Leith, 19c; Phila- 
delphia to Leith, 18c; Baltimore to Bel- 
fast, 22c; Baltimore to Dublin, 23c; Bos- 
ton and New. York to Aberdeen and 
Dundee, 22c; New York to Rotterdam, 
17@19c; New York to Amsterdam, 20c; 
New York and Boston to Copenhagen, 
22c; Halifax to St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, 12%4c; New York to St. John’s, 
121,c. 

GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Latest reports received from corre- 
spondents of the Census and Statistics 
Office, Ottawa, are confirmatory of those 
issued a month ago, and tne area under 
wheat in Canada is therefore finally 
placed at 9,816,300 acres, or 57,900 more 
than in 1912. The area in spring wheat 
is 8,990,500 acres, or 13,100 more than in 
1912, and the area to be harvested of fall 
wheat remains at 825,800 acres. Oats 
are estimated to occupy 9,646,400 acres, 
an increase of 429,500; barley 1,430,800 
acres, an increase of 15,600; rye 127,200 
acres, a decrease of 8,910. The acreages 
under the later-sown cereals are estimat- 
ed as follows: buckwheat, 363,600; flax- 
seed, 1,288,600; corn, for husking, 290,800. 

For the provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta total wheat area is 
finally estimated at 9,013,800 acres, com- 
pared with 8,961,800 last year; that of 
oats at 5,305,800 acres, compared with 
4,913,900; barley, 857,700 acres, com- 


pared with 809,900, representing increas- 
es of 52,000 acres for wheat, 391,900 for 
oats and 47,800 for barley. 

NOTES 

L. Suitter & Co., grain merchants, 
Clinton, Ont., have given up business. 

W. E. McGaw, manager of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., at Winni- 
peg, is visiting the company’s Toronto 
and Goderich offices. 

The health department of Toronto has 
been raiding some of the cheap Jewish 
bakeshops of the city for light-weight 
bread. The guilty bakers were fined. 

United States winter wheat mills are 
able to sell in British markets at consid- 
erably less money than Ontario mills; 
consequently, they are getting the-busi- 
ness, 

The new building of the Stratford 
(Ont.) Mill Building Co., Ltd., replac- 
ing one that was burned last winter, is 
now completed and the machinery is be- 
ing installed. 

Louis R. Rolfe, milling engineer, Lon- 
don, England, was in Toronto for a few 
hours on Wednesday on his way west. 
He expects to spend some time in Minne- 
apolis and other cities on this side before 
returning home. 

George Carter, Son & Co., Ltd., who 
have a 300-bbl flour mill at St. Mary’s, 
Ont., intend enlarging this plant to 700 
bbls in the near future. An entirely new 
stone building will be erected and the 
plant and equipment will be of the best. 

R. J. Megaw, superintendent of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., is at 
home at Goderich, Ont., after having 
been at Rochester, Minn., where he un- 
derwent an operation. It is understood 
that this was entirely successful and that 
Mr. Megaw is now able to return to 
business. 

So far there has been little or no book- 
ing of new-crop winter wheat flour for 
future delivery on domestic account. 
Some sales have been made for export, 
but even this trade was not large. No 
quotations have yet been made for new- 
crop winter wheat flour to domestic buy- 
ers, largely because millers are not sure 
as to the price at which they will have to 
buy the wheat. They hope for an 80c 
level during the opening months of the 
crop year but are none too sure of this. 





MANITOBA 


The leading mills report some improve- 
ment in the domestic demand for flour, 
and the outlook is apparently good. The 
quietness of the last two or three months 
is credited to the general curtailment in 
almost all kinds of business on account 
of the financial stringency. The situa- 
tion is gradually brightening, and it is 
expected that fall business will be on a 
very healthy basis, stocks at country 
points being moderate. Collections are 
reported’ rather poor by the millers, but 
in that respect, too, there is a more con- 
fident tone. Prices on flour remain un- 
changed. The net figures on flour to 
Manitoba points, in cotton bags, deliv- 
ered to the retail trade, are: best patents, 
$5.60 per bbl; seconds, $5.10; first clears, 
$4.40; common grades, $3@3.10; flour in 
jute bags, 10c per bbl less. 

The demand for bran and shorts in 
Winnipeg is still far from being ‘active, 
but prospects are said to be very en- 
couraging. The millers predict a brisk 
fall demand for all feeds, and it is likely 
that prices on bran and _ shorts, which 
have been extremely low for some time, 
will advance. Already some of the large 
mills are quoting $1 per ton more than 
a week ago. The firmness in the eastern 
markets, on account of the damage to the 
hay crop, will undoubtedly be reflected 


: flaxseed 





in western Canada. The following are 
the Winnipeg prices applying to Mani- 
toba points by the larger mills: 


Bran, in 100-lb bags........... $15.00@16.00 
Shorts, in 100-lb bags ......... 16.00 @17.00 
ORE CHORD, 16 DUI o.c.cc ccc vesossesenees 24.00 
Bariey SHOP, 1 DUI 2.0 cc ccccecccccsce 24.00 
Mixed barley and oats, in bulk........ 24.00 
CED. GRR 26 sicdasieseds bG0 bd vet ce te KER 31.00 


The demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is normal, and the market has a 
steady tone. Rolled oats remain at $1.70 
per sack of 80 lbs; standard and granu- 
lated oatmeal, $2.20 per sack of 98 Ibs. 
Oats have been rather quiet during most 
of the week, and prices had an easier 
tone. Fluctuations in this grain have 
been pretty much in sympathy with the 
changes in wheat. There is no scarcity 
of oats for present requirements. Stocks 
at Fort William and Port Arthur aggre- 
gate about 4,000,000 bus, compared with 
about 2,300,000 bus at the corresponding 
time last year. The closing price of No. 
2 Canadian western oats at the week-end 
was 3314c, compared with 334,c on the 
preceding Saturday. 

Demand for barley has been limited 
during the week. Prices gradually de- 
clined from the figures of the preceding 
week. Stocks of barley at Fort William 
and Port Arthur are a little less than 
700,000 bus, compared with about 400,000 
at the corresponding date in 1912. The 
closing price of No. 3 on Saturday was 
47c, compared with 49c on July 12. The 
market continued to show 
strength, although it dropped Ic on Sat- 
urday. Stocks of flaxseed at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur are unusually 
large for the time of the year, being at 
this writing more than 4,250,000 bus, 
compared with about 400,000 a year ago. 
The closing price of No. 1 northwestern 
at the week-end was $1.22, compared 
with $1.23 a week previous. 

Wheat in the Winnipeg market was 
active on trading in futures, and the 
cash demand was fair during most of the 
week. Receipts from the country have 
recently been running lower than at the 
corresponding time last year. A leading 
grain dealer gives as the principal rea- 
son for this that the railways last fall 
carried out a far larger quantity than 
they had ever done before between har- 
vest time and the close of navigation, 
while the production was no larger than 
in the preceding year. The excellent crop 
weather during the week had the effect 
of making prices easier. 

The following were the closing prices 
of wheat in the Winnipeg market on each 
day of the week: 


co Cash ~ -—Futures—, 
In 2n $n July Oct. Dec. 








July 14.. 97% 94% 89% 98% 91% 90% 

July 15.. 96% 93% 88% 97% 90% 88% 

July 16.. 97% 94% 89% 97% 91% 89% 

July 17.. 95% 92% 87% 96% 90% 89 

July 18.. 95% 92% 87% 96% 91% 89% 
19 


1. 96 93 83 96% 91% 89% 
All prices are for in store Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. 


CROP SITUATION 


Conditions as regards the grain crops 
of western Canada have recently been 
so good that the attention of the farmers 
has now turned from the question of 
growth to that of the supply of labor and 
binder twine. Leading authorities con- 
tinue to predict a good average for the 
wheat crop. The weather last week was 
probably more favorable than in the pre- 
ceding week, because rains were not so 
frequent and the temperature was mod- 
erate, giving the grain a chance for nor- 
mal growth. In many parts the June 
and July rains made the grain grow 
very rapidly, and it is estimated that less 
moisture will do now. 

Places that had previously suffered 
from lack of sufficient rain have been 
making gratifying progress, following 
abundance of rain recently. Most of the 
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wheat in the three provinces is now head- 
ed out and, with reasonably good weather 
in the coming weeks, the harvest will 
probably not be later than the average, 
though in a few places it will undoubt- 
edly be later on account of the early 
spring conditions. The coarse grains con- 
tinue to do well. The weather has been 
even more favorable for these than for 
wheat, because they were sown later. It 
is estimated that the flax crop will be 
very good, although the acreage is small- 
er than a year ago. 


TWINE AND LABOR 


Reports from different parts of west- 
ern Canada, mostly from Alberta, last 
week complained of binder twine short- 
age. ‘The matter was taken up with 
leading firms in Winnipeg handling this 
article, and they stated that there was no 
ground for alarm in that connection, The 
manager of one of the largest companies 
said that the demand for twine would 
not be greater than a year ago, because 
the straw is comparatively light in most 
places, even if there is a substantial in- 
crease in the acreage. 

The provincial authorities have com- 
menced to worry over the farm hand 
question. It is being predicted that there 
will be a shortage of men, and an effort 
is being made to secure extra help in 
British Columbia. When the question is 
studied from all its angles, the shortage 
should not be as great as a year ago. 
Immigration has been very heavy this 
season, and there has not been the usual 
increase in demand for laborers in the 
other industries, owing to the curtail- 
ment consequent upon the general finan- 
cial stringency. The railway harvest ex- 
cursions from eastern Canada will be run 
as usual, 


CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN-HANDLING 


The Hon. W. R. Motherwell, Minister 
of Agriculture for Saskatchewan, says 
that probably 15,000,000 bus of grain will 
be handled this fall by the Saskatchewan 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. He 
states that by this fall the company will 
have nearly three times as much storage 
capacity as any other line of elevators in 
the province. In its first year, the com- 
pany operated 46 elevators, handling 
about 3,000,000 bus of grain. On_ this 


business there was a_ profit of about 
$50,000 to the shareholders. Last year 
140 elevators were operated, handling 


approximately 12,000,000 bus. This year 
40 elevators, at least, will be erected by 
the company. 
NOTES 
The new flour mill of The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Medicine Hat, 
starts grinding today. 


A number of farmers from the sur- 
rounding district have held a meeting at 
Treherne, Man., and decided to take im- 
mediate steps to erect a 25,000-bu ele- 
vator. 

The British America Elevator Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, is building two elevators 
at Pleasant Valley, Sask., and intends to 
erect a string of elevators on the Mel- 
fort-Humboldt branch in that province. 


A number of Regina (Sask.) business 
men are organizing a company to erect 
a flax mill there, at a cost of about $100,- 
000, including elevators. The capacity of 
the proposed mill will be 1,000 bus per 
day. 

George H. Highly, manager of the In- 
ternational Linseed Oil Co., Moose Jaw, 
says that work on the mill is to begin at 
once. There will be an elevator system, 
with several tanks, each having a capac- 
ity of 60,000 bus, and it is said that 15 or 
20 elevators will be erected in different 
parts of the country. 

The royal commission on agriculture 
credit and grain markets, appointed by 
the government of Saskatchewan, has re- 
turned from its tour of investigation in 
Kurope. J. H. Haslam, Regina, is the 
chairman, and A, F. Mantle, Regina, 
secretary. <A series of meetings has been 
arranged by the commission. 

The Winnipeg bakers report business 
very satisfactory this month, and consid- 
erably larger in volume than at the cor- 
responding time last year. The biscuit 


and cracker factories, however, report 
trade in their lines about the same as a 
year ago, and that they do not show the 
increase expected. 


The outlook in the 








last few weeks has improved, and it is 
expected that the fall business will be 
active. 

R. W. Morrison. 
Winnipeg, Man., July 21. 





MONTREAL 


The export trade in spring wheat flour 
continues very quiet, which millers at- 
tribute entirely to the fact that wheat 
prices in the United States markets since 
the beginning of the year have ruled 
much lower than in Canada. There was 
some inquiry from the United Kingdom 
and the Continent last week for small 
lots, but as bids for second and export 
patent were generally 9d@I1s per sack of 
280 lbs below millers’ views, little busi- 
ness resulted, outside of sales of a few 
lots of the lower grades of flour. The 
trade with Newfoundland is also much 
quieter than usual at this period of the 
year, as a good deal of American flour 
has been sold to that market. 

There is no important change in the 
local market since this day week, prices 
being well maintained in spite of the 
steady downward tendency of the wheat 
market. The demand from local and 
country buyers continues fairly good for 
car lots of first and second patents, and 
a steady trade is doing for prompt ship- 
ment. First patents are selling at $5.90, 
seconds at $5.40, and strong clears at 
$5.20 per bbl in wood, and 30c per bbl 
less in bags. The trade in winter wheat 
flour is quieter than it has been of late, 
as buyers have cleaned up all the avail- 
able supplies of importance, and are now 
fairly well stocked. The tone of the 
market is firm. Stocks in first hands are 
very light, and there is practically noth- 
ing being offered from Ontario millers, 
as there is little or no wheat to be had 
now from farmers until the new crop is 
ready for the market. Choice patents 
are quoted at $5.50 and straight rollers 
at $5.10 per bbl in wood, and the latter 
in bags at $2.40, with extras at $2@2.05 
per bag. 

The market for all lines of millfeed is 
firm, owing to good demand from local 
and country buyers for supplies. An ac- 
tive business is doing, with sales of bran 
at $19, shorts at $21, and middlings at 
$24 per ton, including bags. A fair trade 
is also passing in moullie, and prices are 
firm at $30@32 for pure grain grades, 
and at $26@28 for mixed per ton. 

There is no change in the market for 
rolléd oats, prices being steady, with a 
fair trade passing for the season of the 
year at $4.55 per bbl in wood, and at 
$2.15 per bag. The demand for corn 
meal is rather quiet, and prices are un- 
changed at $3.50 per bbl in wood and at 
$1.65 per bag. 

There was no improvement in export 
business in Manitoba spring wheat. The 
demand is very limited, and there does 
not seem to be any disposition on the 
part of foreign buyers to operate at 
present, owing to the large quantities 
going forward on early contracts. The 
few bids coming forward are generally 
out of line, some of them being as much 
as 7c per bu below cost. 

There was some demand for oats from 
foreign buyers the first of the week, and 
sales of several loads were made, but 
later in the week cables came easier. Al- 
though prices on spot for No. 2 Cana- 
dian western were fully %,@lc per bu 
lower, on, account of increased offerings 
of this grade for shipment from the 
West, bids were ¥4c per bu under cost, 
and no further business resulted. Sales 
of round lots of No. 2 Canadian western 
were made on spot at 39c per bu afloat 
early in the week, but later they were re- 
fused at this figure. The demand for 
car lots is steady, but the volume of busi- 
ness doing is not up to average. No. 2 
Canadian western has sold at 41c, extra 
No. 1 feed at 40¥%,c, and No. 1 feed at 
391,@40c per bu, ex-store. Receipts for 
the week were 518,684 bus, compared 
with 158,206 last year. The exports for 
the week were 337,801 bus, against 140,- 
617 a year ago. 

The market for American corn has 
ruled steady under an improved demand, 
and sales of 10,000 bus of No. 2 yellow 
were made at 68c per bu afloat, and a 
few cars of No. 3 yellow changed hands 
at 68@68Y,c ex-store. Receipts for the 
week were 5,028 bus, compared with 26,- 
140 last year. 

An easier feeling has prevailed for 
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Manitoba barley and prices are lower 
than a week ago, with offerings of round 


lots for shipment from the West at 55c - 


per bu for No. 3 and at 54e for No. 4 
afloat. Ontario malting barley is quiet 
and unchanged at 62@64c per bu, ex- 
store. 

OCEAN GRAIN FREIGHTS 


The increased demand noted a week 
ago for ocean grain room from this port 
has been fairly well sustained. Conse- 
quently, a fair amount of business has 
resulted to all foreign ports, all the room 
being engaged for July and August, with 
the exception of a little to Manchester 
and Glasgow for August. In addition to 
this, some business was done for Sep- 
tember, and engagements are also re- 
ported for October-November. The de- 
mand has been principally from United 
States exporters. The situation is now 
much stronger and rates for September 
have advanced 14,@6d, while: for Oc- 
tober and November they are generally 
quoted 3@6d higher than for September, 
with the exception of Rotterdam and 
Hamburg, which show an advance of 
10%,d@Is per qr. Tuomas S. Bark. 

Montreal, Que., July 21. 





NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 21.—In the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week, affect- 
ing transportation of grain and grain 
products in the domestic and export trade, 
appeared the following changes with the 
effective dates and rates, in carloads, per 
100 lbs, unless otherwise‘stated: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Aug. 15, 
flaxseed and articles taking same rates, to 
Des Moines, lowa, from Winona, Minn., La 
Crosse, Wis., St. Paul, Minneapolis, South 
St. Paul, Minn. (on shipments originating 
beyond or separated from seed originating 
beyond), 14c, 

Illinois Central, Aug. 13, grain and grain 


‘screenings, from Peoria and Pekin, IIL, 
when from beyond, to New Orleans, La., 
for export, 13%ec. 

Michigan Central, Aug. 15, grain and 


grain products, from Oxford, Rochester and 
Rochester Junction, Mich., to Louisville, 
Ky., 13¢c. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Aug. 20, be- 
tween Chercreek, Rex, Falls City, Arkansas 
River, Lowerre, Okla., and St. Louis, Han- 
nibal, Mo., East St. Louis, Alton and East 
Hannibal, Ill., corn, linseed meal, 18c; 
wheat, 20c; flaxseed, millet seed, 23c; hemp 
seed, 26c. 

Northern Pacific, Aug. 15, flour, from 
Portland, Oregon, and Vancouver, Wash., to 
Victoria, B. C., 20ce. Aug. 10, from Billings, 
Mont., to San Francisco, Oakland (Long 
Wharf), Cal., flour, bran, oat groats, mill- 
feed, shorts and middlings, 43%c; to Santa 
Barbara, Cal., 65c, 

Artuur J. Donor. 


Canadian Exports 
The official returns at Ottawa show the 
following exports of Canadian grain and 
grain products for the month of April, 
1913, with comparisons: 





WHEAT 
April, April, 
1913, bus 1912, bus 
Gremt MPA oi ccsnscac 8,043,128 2,833,435 
United States .......... 70,360 80,073 
ere rere eee 66,929 173,101 
Other countries 90,283 83,086 
WOOD ssc is csssioes 8,270,700 3,169,695 
OATS 
Great Britain .......... 56,367 
United States .......... 25,185 
British West Indies..... 22,000 
ROUEN ceeeccccccesss SEE 8 sehes 
Newfoundland .......... 2 
Other countries ........ 28,179 
BOOM veseiescsvcesss 131,743 


Great Briteim .ccssscess 
United States .......... 
Other countries ........ 


16,538 





ay eae T ETT See 
FLOUR 
Bbls Bbls 
Great Britain ...... eee 214,977 212,814 
SRSEES COGN Sccensetsn 046688 850 
British South Africa .... 1,499 21,076 
British West Indies .... 34,465 


Newfoundland .......... 
Other countries ......... 


TELL EeLIi 304,282 
OATMEAL 





Totals 











Great Britain .......... 6,055 15,143 
Other countries ........ - i séeve 
BORIS. 6b hb cet tawdis 6,100 15,143 
BRAN 
Cwt Cwt 
Gyent HOPUGMIM 20. sbi ces 1,120 420 
Ceram BeRteS oc ccsccvsse 34,843 34,400 
British West Indies 4.380 8 aiaves 
Germany ....... ‘shes 23,037 34,432 
Other countries 11,329 14,298 
BOE 66s 6 00 amet Es 71,618 83,550 
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THE WARD BAKING CO. 


Publishes Department Monthly — Adopts 
Profit-sharing Plan—Its Conditions—In- 
vites Employees to Buy Ward Stock 


The Ward Baking Co., of New York, 
is now issuing a monthly publication, The 
Ward Idea, for dissemination of infor- 
mation among its own people, and witi 
the object of bringing about a closer re- 
lationship between departments and em- 
ployees. : 

In the first number is announced the 
creation of a “welfare department,” to 
be supported and sustained wholly by a 
fund which the company will provide. 
Its purpose is to “look after the more 
private needs of the members; the di,- 
couraged man or woman will be encour- 
aged; the sick member of the househol:| 
given that attention which makes for 
restoration; the injured or invalid chil: 
will be provided with outings and med - 
cal care, to the end that it may be fitte:|! 
to take its place as a useful member ©: 
society.” 

The Ward company also gives notic 
of a profit-sharing plan adopted by th 
directors, through which all the em 
ployees are to be given an opportunity 
share in the profits or earnings they hay 
helped to create. The plan provides: A 
the conclusion of each year in which th 
net profits of the company exceed th: 
amount required to meet the payment o 
the regular dividend upon preferre: 
stock and interest on outstanding bond 
there shall be set apart from the exces. 
profits a fund to be held for the benefi 
of and ultimately distributed to the em 
ployees eligible, the interest of each par 
ticipating employee to’ bear the sam: 
proportion to the entire fund as his salar) 
bears to the aggregate salaries of all th 
employees. 

All employees who have been in thi 
employ of the company for one full yea: 
from Jan. 1, 1913, and are members 0! 
the Beneficial Association, are to lb: 
eligible to participate in the fund, excep! 
the directors and officers or managers 0! 
bakeries. 

If the employee leaves the company or 
is dismissed for inefficiency or objection- 
able habits, he forfeits his interest in the 
fund. 

The proportion of excess net profits to 
be contributed by the company to profit- 
sharing fund is to be 6 per cent of the 
net earnings after providing for obliga- 
tions to stockholders. ; 

It is expected that the company will be 
able to add to the fund or provide for 
the payment to the employee an addi- 
tional 10 per cent of his apportionment 
for each additional continuous year of 
service. 

Employees are invited to invest their 
dividends, together with any other sav- 
ings-they may have accumulated, in the 
stock of the company. ° 

Since the plan is an experiment, the 
directors reserve power as to the carry- 
ing out of its provisions from year to 
year. 





Buyers Bearish—Foreign Sales 

W. H. Hayward, secretary C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: 

The movement of wheat with us has 
been small up to present time, on account 
of frequent showers since harvest began. 
However, a fair volume is coming in, and 
we expect soon to have ample supplies. 

The general temper of the trade is 
rather bearish on flour, every one look- 
ing for very cheap prices on account of 
the large crop of winter wheat—so much 
advertised. 

We have been able to do a fair busi- 
ness in flour for export, July, August 
and September shipment, and are al- 
ready engaged in making some of this 
flour. 

The quality of the new wheat in our 
territory is superior, giving much better 
flour than the last crop did. 

The situation at Minneapolis, with Sep- 
tember wheat at a heavy premium over 
July, and December over September, 
should result in making buyers of spring 
wheat at least willing to cover their re- 
quirements without hesitation, as, based 
on present conditions, flour for prompt 
delivery would figure lower than for fu- 
ture shipment. This ought to be a very 
good thing for the mills too in the long 
run, as it will doubtless put an end to 
sales for all sorts of future delivery on 
a low price basis. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.). Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants ..........e+e+0+ $5.30@5.40 
Spring wheat patents, jute ...... 4.30@4.55 
Spring wheat straights, jute..... - 4.15@4.25 
Spring wheat clears, jute ........ 3.50@3.65 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 2.50@2.65 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute .......... 2.35 @ 2.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 4.30@4.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute, new...... $3.85 @4.10 
Straight, southern, bbl, jute...... 3.65 @3.85 
Clear, southern, bbl, jute ........ 3.40 @3.65 
Pat-nt, Michigan, per bbl, jute... 3.90@4.10 


Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute.. 3.70@3.90 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, new. ..$4.15@4.30 
Patent, 95 p. c. Kansas, jute..... 3.90@4.10 
Clear, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 3.40@3.60 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute ..... ooteds $2.90@3.10 
{ye flour, standard, jute ........ 2.75 @2.90 

MILLFEED—With increased output more 
feed was offered to the trade by local mills 
than a week ago. Values are steady, though 
the Chicago millers are not as firm, appar- 


ently, in their views as regards the heavier 
grades, as are most of the mills in the 
Noithwest. Spring bran is quoted at $18.50; 


standard middlings, $20.50; winter bran, $19; 
middlings, $24.50; red dog, $26,—in 100-lb 
sac Ks, 

“ORN GOODS—There was quite a firm 
undertone in the market for corn goods all 
last week. This was owing'‘to the weather 
being favorable for a liberal consumption 
of grits for brewery use. Meal was quoted 
late in the week at $1.44 and grits $1.45. 

i YE—First arrivals of new grain and the 
possibilities of heavy receipts soon brought 
about still lower values than a week ago, 
No. 2 on track was quoted today at 62%@ 
63c. A very fair volume of sales for export 
were reported the last. two days of the week. 

WHEAT—Local millers were the principal 

iyers of fresh arrivals of both soft and 
hard winter wheat. At present there is not 
a great deal being done by Chicago grain 
houses with millers in the central states, 
owing to the mills so situated finding sup- 
plies ample at their mill doors. The week 
losed with No. 2 red quoted at July price, 
No. 3 at 86@87c, and No. 4 at 83@85c. The 
demand is light on milling grades of spring 
wheat. Closing quotations of No. 1 northern 

ere %e over December. e 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted), were: 

-—Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1913 1912 1913 1912 
Flour, bbis..... 145 89 91 77 
Wheat, bus.... 1,639 272 704 582 
Corn, BEB ceces 1,005 996 2,226 1,304 
Oats, Dus...... 1,971 1,220 2,381 1,490 
Rye, O@iks cose 37 4 8 1 
Barley, bus.... 434 46 15 14 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices: 

Hard spring wheat patent, wood. 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood. 4.65@4.85 
Export patent, wood ............. 4.70@ 4.90 
Fancy cleat, Jute .......csceccees 3.75 @ 4.00 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 2.90@3.05 
Rye flour, standard city blended 


-$4.95@5.15 


DramGe, DOSE scccccctccccccsese 3.40@3.50 
Rye fowm, PURO, JEIO 2.2.0 ccccese 3.15 @3.20 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... 3.80@3.90 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ........... eos @1.65 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton........... -@1.65 

MILLFEED—Lower, with standard bran 
$15W18.50; standard fine middlings, $20@ 
20.50; rye feed, $19; flour middlings, $22@ 


22.50; red dog, $25.75; hominy feed, $22.50, 
all in 100-Ib sacks. Demand continues 
good for prpmpt shipment. 
WHEAT—Unchanged to firmer, with de- 
mand good for all milling grades. Millers 
bought liberally of the best. Shippers re- 
port good trade with country millers for 
both spring and winter. Receipts moderate; 
quality gave satisfaction. No. 1 northern, 
93% @95ce; No. 2, 92@93c; No. 3, 84@90%c; 
No. 1 velvet, 92@93c; No. 2, 90@91c;: No. 2 
hard, a) wanes: No. 2 red, 87@88c; No. 3, 


So @86e. 


No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 nor 

Monday’... 938% @94% 92 @93 84@90% 
Tuesday .. 93 @93% 92 @92% 85@90 

Wednesd’y 93 @94 92 @92% 87@90% 
Thursday... 93% @95 92% @93 86@90 
Friday ... 93% @94% 92 @93 86@90 
Saturday.. 93% @94% 92 @93 87@90 

BARLEY—Firm for choice, but slow on 


low-grades. Receipts for the week light, 
mostly low. Maltsters bought what choice 
was offered and more could have been 
Placed. Shippers report light eastern trade. 
No. 2, 62@63c; medium, 61@62c; No. 3, 59 
@60c; No. 4, 50% @60c; rejected, 48@56c; 
Wisconsin, 50 @60c. 

RYE—Firm and active, with choice %c 
higher. The demand was good from millers 
and distillers for the best grades. Shippers 
bought all grades, and offerings were well 
cleaned up. No. 1, 63% @64c; No. 2, 62% 
@63%c; No. 3, 61@62%c; No. 4, 61@61%c; 
sample grade, 60@6lic. 





CORN—Firm to %c higher for the week, 
with demand good for all grades. Receipts 
moderate; quality good. The local trade 
paid top prices for yellow and high mixed. 
Millers wanted white and were willing to 
pay a premium ‘of ic over yellow. No. 3, 
60@60%c; No. 3 yellow, 60% @62%c; No. 4 
yellow, 59% @60%c; No. 3 white, 63@63%c; 
No. 4 white, 62c; No. 2 yellow 61% @62%c; 
No. 2 white, 63%c; No. 2, 60% @61%c; 
sample grade, 55@59%c. 

OATS—Advanced %c early in the week; 
later market was %c lower, closing %c 
higher. The demand was good at all times. 
Receipts for the week moderate; quality 
satisfactory. Eastern shipping trade good 
for clipped and natural. Standard, 404 @ 
41c; No. 3 white, 38% @40%c; No. 4 white, 
36% @39c; sample grade, 36@37%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1913 1912 1913 1912 
Flour, bbls... 51,400 54,000 59,788 74,310 
Wheat, bus.. 87,400 142,600 8,150 8,050 
Corn, bus.... 152,020 70,800 119,460 86,362 
Oats, bus.... 246,600 88,200 317,175 120,140 
Barley, bus.. 146,900 66,300 32,500 19,500 
Rye, bus..... 30,800 8,800 33,948 5,710 
Feed, tons 3,860 4,240 6,127 6,360 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 19 

FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of new hard winter 
wheat flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, in jute, per barrel of 196 lbs: 
Patent..... $4.00@4.20 Clear .....$2.90@3.25 
Straight... 3.75@3.90 Low-grade 2.30@2.60 

Established differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $3.85@4.05 per bbl at Missouri Riv- 
er, for straight patent old hard wheat flour, 
in cotton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In central states high patent is quoted 20 
@30c higher than the prices for straight 
patent given above. 

By “straight” or “straight patent’ a 95 
per cent flour is usually meant—5 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent” 
per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent new wheat 
flours at $3.65@3.80, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED—Interior mills report good 
demand for all feeds, mostly for local ship- 
ment. The dry weather has exercised a 
stimulating effect upon prices and demand. 
In Oklahoma and southern Kansas, demand 
is particularly good. The larger feed mar- 
ket, however, is slow, with almost no trad- 


is usually from 65 to 80 


ing and only 77c bid for bran from large 
dealers. Shorts are rather better, both as 
to demand and price. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, in 100-lb sacks, per 100 Ibs: 
bran, 77@78c; shorts, 95c@$1; corn chop, 
$1.22. 


WHEAT—The movement 
creasing and trading is active. 
principally to go to elevators. Export buy- 
ers are active bidders in the interior, al- 
though it is stated that their buying is to 
fill short sales and that present bids from 
abroad are out of line. There is not much 
mill buying save for immediate require- 
ments, although interior Kansas millers are 
now beginning actively to fill their storage. 
With a good carrying charge to December, 
storage-houses here are rapidly filling their 
bins. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 81@ 
87c; No. 3, 79@82%c; No. 4, 81@82c; soft 
wheat, No. 2, 80@81%c; No. 3, 80% @8ic; 
No. 4, 78@80c. 

CORN—Receipts were light. There was a 
good demand at the ruling prices, with ele- 
vator men and shippers the best buyers. 
Cash prices show an increase on the week. 
Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 64c; No. 3, 
60@63%c; white corn, No. 2, 63% @65c; No. 
3, 65c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts—, a come oh 
1913 1912 1913 1912 


is steadily in- 
Buying is 


Wheat, bus. .2,773,200 1,837,200 876,000 841,200 
Corn, bus. 136,250 326,250 308,750 148,750 
Oats, bus.... 102,000 34,000 37,400 54,400 
Rye, bus.... S080. scescs (S Revie 
Barley, bus.. ESOS . accesses setae 1,400 
Bran, tons.. 440 300 2,100 1,300 
Hay, tons... 6,744 6,348 1,297 1,128 
Flour, bbls.. 1,250 4,000 41,750 20,750 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 19 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR (IN WOOD) 
PGE POCORN 2 csccccccscccscecess $4.10@4.20 
BOSSE. PRION cccccccceccoecsecces 3.80 @ 4.00 
Extra fancy (jute) .........++006 3.40 @ 3.50 
Low-grade and clears (jute)..... 2.65 @3.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


PeRey POOR sc cccvccccccssssess $4.20@4.30 
END pase doecccctevivvesasesse 3.70 @3.85 
a Sf ere 3.25 @3.40 
Low-grades to second clears...... 2.80@3.10 
Rye flour, in wood .......5--eee0. 3.85 @3.90 


CORN GOQ@ODS—Quotations for kiln-dried 
products per bbl of 190 lbs: corn meal, 
$2.80: cream meal, $3.05; pearl meal, grits 
and hominy, $3.10. 

MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, 85c; hard wheat bran, 87@88c; 
mixed feed, 90@92c; middlings, $1.07@1.15. 
At mills to city trade: bran, 93@95c; mid- 
dlings, $1.10@1.25. 


WHEAT—Down 1@1%c, No. 2 red show- 


spring bran, 





ing largest decline. Demand for red winter 
good and offerings free. Hard winter 2% 
@i7ec lower, according to grade. Demand for 
hard wheat only fair; choice dark and Tur- 
key steady in price and wanted. Receipts 
very heavy, 1,059 cars. Cash prices: No. 2 
red, 83@84%c; No. 3 red, 82@83%c; No. 4 
red, 80% @82%c; No. 2 hard, new, 84@86c; 
No. 3 hard, 83%@83%c; No. 4 hard, 81%c. 

CORN—Offerings and demand light. All 


grades 3@3%c lower. Receipts, 108 cars. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 64%c, nominal; 
No. 3 corn, 64c; No. 2 yellow, 65@65%c; 


No. 3 yellow, 64% @65c; No. 2 white, 67%c; 
No. 3 white, 66%c, nominal. 

OATS—No. 2 white about 1%4c higher; 
mixed ic lower all around and very little 
offered. Market steady. Receipts, 152 cars. 
Cash prices: No. 2 white, new, 40%c; stand- 
ard, 40% @41%c; No. 3 white, 40@41c; No. 
4 white, 39@39%c, nominal; No. 2 oats, 
39%c, nominal; No. 3 oats, 38%c, nominal; 
No. 4 oats, 37%c, nominal. 


RYE—No. 2, 63%c; mixed, 60c. 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 





July 19 July 12 July 20 

1913 1913 1912 

No. 2 red wheat... 335,105 198,354 9,052 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 30,844 33,860 1,619 
WO. 3 COPM woccccce cevve $040 = sn woee 
No. 2 white corn... 14,120 196,160 16,732 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 21,711 28,705 3,603 
Bs BGO x cccccce 21,445 3) frre 
No. 2 white oats... 1,621 3,098 930 
No. 3 white oats... 317,124 366,238 ..... 
Standard oats 3,030 10,839 470 
BOs FS IFS cccvccscs 1,267 <r 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— oo ar 


1913 1912 913 Paes 
Flour, bbls... 61,250 43,030 66,210 40,255 
Wheat, bus..1,362,873 815,423 496,400 221/660 


Corn, bus.... 208,800 262,180 206,630 166,490 


Oats, bus.... 329,800 95,300 223,800 171,710 
Rye, bWA.... i: Mere re eo . Sores 
Barley, bus.. 4,800 1,198 880 4,190 





TOLEDO, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and 
lots, f.o.u. Toledo, wood basis: 

SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, standard new wheat flour...... $4.45 
Straight, standard new wheat flour.... 4.30 
Clear, standard new wheat flour....... 3.90 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN JUTE) 
Patent, Toledo-made .........+.++. $4.20@4.45 
MILLFEED—Car lots in 100-lb sacks, per 


round 





ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran ............ $17.50@20.50 
WEIROG TOOE 2c cc cccccccccscesces 21.00 @ 22.00 
BRIGG ccc kccveebsvvcccsenes 23.00 @ 23.50 


Spring wheat mixed feed....... -@21.50 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 






Cash July Sept. Dec. 
ET 88% 87% 88% 92% 
:,..\ eee ee 87% 86% 87% 91% 
Wednesday ...... 88% 88 88% 92% 
Thursday ........ 885% 87% 88% 2% 
Prid@y ..ccccceves 89 88 88% 92% 
SaterGay .ccccess 88% 88 88% 92% 

Receipts last week were 56 cars, of which 


33 graded contract. A year ago receipts were 
3 cars, which graded contract. 

CORN—Receipts last week were 18 cars, 
of which 8 graded contract. A year ago 
receipts were 45 cars, of which 23 graded 
contract. Quotations: cash, 64%c; July, 
64%c; September, 65c; December, 60%c. 
Local cash prices in store and through 
billed: No. 3 yellow, 64%c; No. 3 white, 
66c; No. 3 mixed, 62%c; No. 4 yellow, 61%c; 
No.*4 white, 63%c; No. 4 mixed, 60%c; sam- 
ple, 54% @60c. 

OATS—Receipts 
or which 9 graded 
receipts were 16 cars, 
contract. Quotations: cash, 42c; July, 42c; 
September, 42%c. Local cash prices in 
store and through billed: standard, 42c; No. 
3 white, 41%c; No white, 40% @40%c; 
sample, 35% @39c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 


last week were 23 cars, 
contract. A year ago 
of which 4 graded 


1913 1912 1913 1912 
Wheat, bus. ..152,000 3,000 17,000 69,500 
Corn, bus..... 21,600 48,700 14,000 24,700 
Oats, bus..... 36,800 24,000 55,200 15,200 





BOSTON, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 
Patent, per carload: Bbl, wood 

Minneapolis, standard ........... $5.30@5.40 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, country 4.90@5.20 
Spring clear, in sacks ........... 3.75 @4.25 
New wheat 


~~ 
Patent Straight First clears 


ORO sivcés $4.60@5.00 $4.50@4.80 $4.10@4.50 
Indiana 4.60@5.00 4.50@4.80 4.10@4.50 
Michigan .. 4.60@5.00 4.50@4.80 4.10@4.50 
Illinois . 4.65@5.00 4.50@4.80 4.10@4.50 
Kansas, jute 4.15@4.50 pec! Fok coc Pees 


MILLFEED—tThe demand tor all grades 
of wheat feed shows no improvement. The 
market is easier, and there is some pressure 
to make sales. A little more inquiry for 
feeds for late shipment at some advance 
over prevailing quotations. New-crop glu- 
ten feed offering in a small way, with quiet 
demand. Hominy feed quiet. Stock feed in 
good demand, with the market unchanged. 
Oat hulls dull. New cottonseed meal offer- 
ing in a limited way and in quiet demand. 
Linseed meal steady. Quotations, lake-and- 
rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
$21.75; winter bran, $22.25; 





middlings, $23.25@27.50; mixed feed, $23@ 
26; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $29; gluten 
feed, new, $26.60; hominy feed, $25.40; stock 


new, all-rail, 
route; linseed 


cottonseed meal, 
according to 


feed, $26.50; 

$30.75 @31.75, 

meal, $29:50. 
CEREAL 





PRODUCTS is a good 
demand for oatmeal, with the market firmly 
held. Granulated and bolted corn meal 
firmly held, with a good demand. Feeding 
corn meal and cracked corn easier, with 
good inquiry. Rye flour and graham flour 
steady, with a good demand. Rye meal 
lower. Quotations, lake-and-rail shipment, 
in wood: rolled oatmeal, $5.30@5.40; cut and 
ground, $5.80@5.95; feeding corn meal, in 
100-Ib bags, $1.35@1.37; cracked corn, in 
100-Ib bags, $1.40@1.42; rye meal, $3.40; 
rye flour, $4@4.20 for pure white patent and 
$3.75 @3.90 for ddrk blended patent; graham 


flour, $3.90 for ordinary, $4.40@4.80 for 
choice, and $5.30@5.50 for fancy pure pat- 
ent. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
c—Receipts—, ——Stocka——_, 





1913 1912 1913 1912 

Pieer, bils...« SECC8 TEeee . »ctae' . oieeo 
Wheat, bus. 71,010 448,575 629,699 341,464 
Corn, bus..... 1,900 7,655 7,607 21,076 
Oats, bus..... 82,542 650,291 134,403 1,564 
Bey BERcesac sesso sense 3,251 2,145 
Oo AL See ee 30 1,451 207 
Millfeed, tons. 64 |. BTL Cee eee 
Corn meal, bbls 410 ae witan eae 
Oatmeal, bbis. ..... SOBS secsee 3 stese 
Oatmeal, sacks 610 eres ae Te 

WEEK’S EXPORTS 

c— Flour—, Wheat Corn 

To— bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool 4,800 248,922 24,783 
ERCP ae 134,358 ..... ° 
Hamburg ee 4,205 8 eres 
Rotterdam .. ... eo  Serr rr ae Te eT 
BORE c:kass 10,893 447,280 24,783 


Since Jan. 1.3,947 640,357 10,117,130 4,024,301 





BALTIMORE, JULY 19 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands... .$4.90@5.50 
SPPIME BROOME oc cicsccwesssccvess 4.65 @4.80 
OPI GRUMMME occ ctccesnesuse 4.45 @4,60 
A ee ee ee eee 3.75 @ 4.25 
Hard winter patent, new ........ 4.25@4.50 
Hard winter straight, new........ 4.00@4,25 
Hard winter clear, new........... 3.50@3.75 


City mills’ best patent (blended), 

ROW curvseccrcececevsescecscsec eee @M4,85 
City mills’ patent, new .......... see» @4,60 
City mills’ straight, new ......... «o- -@4.30 
City mille’ CleG?, BOW .cccccccens eos » @3.90 
City mills’ extra, new ........++. «+++ @3.50 
Winter patent, special stencils, 

WT av cescercasecccseesveeeeeese 4.65 @4.70 
Weer MOONE, BOW cece ccctcsces 4.45 @ 4.60 
Winter straight, new ............ 4.05@ 4.20 
WiI6tel CORE, BOW .cccccccccccecs 3.90@4.05 
i a Rr re 3.25 @3.50 
Pe SE bb vvece ner ceedvtestcsas 3.50@3.75 


WHEAT—Lower on the summer deliveries 
but higher on the fall options, with move- 
ment good and demand less active. Re- 
ceipts, 555,400 bus; exports, 126,946; stock, 
590,146, Closing prices: No. 2 red - spot, 
89%c; No. 2 red western spot, 92c; July, 
89%c; August, 89%c; September, 91%c. 

CORN—Up 2c, with movement and de- 
mand limited and nominal. Receipts, 45,714 


bus; exports, 25,941; stock, 54,187. Closing 
price, contract spot, 66%c. 

OATS—Down %@¥*%ec on No. 2 and No. 
3 white, otherwise unchanged, with demand 


slow and movement light. Receipts, 47,589 
bus; exports, nil; stock, 241,012. Closing 
prices: No. 2 white, 45@45%c; standard 


white, 44% @44%c; No. 3 white, 44c; 
MILLFEED—Off 25@50c per ton, with de- 
mand quiet for spring and good for winter. 


Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $20@20.50; spring middlings, $22@ 
22.50; city mills’ bran, $22.50@23; mid- 
dlings, $22.25 @ 22.50. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Rye 
To— bbis bus bus bus 
EMRE showeews 9,285 15,832 25,941 8,707 
Liverpool BOR ESSG cece § a0bde 
Bremen ...... COn sxoee  te000 34,286 
| ee oe S.0GG 3 secos eseee 
Rotterdam ... a rere) eee 
Hamburg .... BBR cceee sss08 sbees 
Coastwige «... 1,628 ..022 coves coves 
BORA 606s 12,102 126,946 25,941 42,993 








BUFFALO, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 

Best PAtORt wcccccccccscccccecses eas 
OTRAS ccc cccercdebercscccessecs 4.80@4.95 
First clear ....... eevesetstesesos 4.25 @4.35 
BOCOME CIOBP 2c ccccccescvcscccces 3.65 @3.75 
BMW MTESS cccccdccccccccssecsees 3.20 @3.30 
Bey Bets Be ebscdcwscesdeeseeeces 4.00@4.15 

Bulk he ked 
Spring bran, per ton .........+. 9.» $19.58 
Standard middlings, per ton.... ..... 21.00 
Flour middlings .........-+.+++ seoee 26.00 
Hominy feed, white ........... 23.00 24.50 
Gluten feed, per tom .,......-.+.-+ cose aee 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. ..... 27.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton..... 25.50 27.00 
Corn meal, table ........6e0e66 cesce Saeee 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 26.00 27.50 
Cottonseed meal, per ton ...... seyoe ee 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads..... meee |6tUee 
Rolled oats, per bbl, wood...... eevee 4.90 


WHEAT—No. 1 northern opened strong 
this week at 6%c over Chicago September, 
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prompt shipment, and closed at 64c, with 
active demand at both prices. There were 
days when 6%c and 7c over was asked. No. 
2 northern was offered at 4%c and 4%c 
over Chicago September, but all limits were 
withdrawn at the close. Durum quiet; No. 
1 offered at 974% @98e c.i.f. Winter wheat 
unsettled, closing firm at 95c. for No. 2 red 
on track, through billed. There were sales 
early in the week at 93c, to arrive. The 
mills have taken’considerable Chicago No. 2 
red at 3c and No. 2 hard winter at 3%c 
over Chicago September. 

CORN—AIll the offerings on track were 
cleaned up on arrival at 2%@2%c over last 
week’s prices, and the demand continued 
good at the close. In the absence of track 
receipts a large amount of lake corn in the 
elevators was sold at 14%@2\c higher than 
a week ago. Closing quotations were: No. 2 
yellow, 68%c; No. 3 yellow, 68%c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 67%c¢; No. 3 mixed, 66% @67%c; No. 4 
mixed, 65% @66%c, on track to be weighed. 
Store: No. 2 yellow, 66%c; No. 3 yellow, 
fresh shelled, 66c, carloads. 

OATS—Receipts light on track, and for 
anything choice a premium was easily ob- 
tainable, as millers were in market for all 
of that class. Closing prices were 1c higher 
than a week ago and strong. Store oats 
were taken in quite liberal quantities at 
1%c higher than last week. Closing: No. 2 
white, 44%c; No. 3 white, 43%c; No. 4 
white, 42%c; standard, 44c, through billed; 
store: standard, 43%c; No. 3 white, 41%c, 
carloads, 

BARLEY 





—Maltsters are still in the mar- 
ket in spite of the talk of having all they 
need or shutting down. .There were quite 
heavy sales at 54c for fair and at 56c for 
good malting. Choice held 59@60c. 

RYE—No offerings on spot and inquiry 
good. “No. 2, old, shipment this month, 
offered at 66c, store, Buffalo. 


PHILADEL PHL A, “JUNE 19 

FLOUR—Receipts this week, 5,180 bbls 
and 4,123,012 Ibs in sacks. Exports, none, 
Quotations, per 196 lbs in wood: 

New winter Spring City mills 
-$4.40@5.00 $4.60@5.00 $4.50@5.00 
Straight 4.00@4.30 4.35@4.50 4.10@4.356 
First clear. 3.75@3.90 3.80@4.15 4.50@5.00 

Spring patent favorite brands, $5. 25 @5.60. 

City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $5.25 
@ 5.60. 7 

Kansas straight, per 196 lbs in sacks, $4.15 
@4.35, 

RYE FLOUR—Supplies small and prices 
easy, With trade quiet. Quotations: new 
Pennsylvania flour, 196 lbs in wood, $3.40@ 
3.65; western, 196 Ibs in sacks, $3.30@3.55. 

MILLFEED—Quiet and easy, with ample 
offerings. Quotations: 

Winter bran, per ton— 


Patent 


On spot, in sackS ......+-+4+. 22.00 @ 22.50 
To arrive, in bulk ...cccceccs 20.50 @21.00 


Spring bran, 100-lb sacks, ton— 
On spot 
To arrive, 

White middlings, 


21.00 @ 21.50 
20.50@ 21.00 





to arrive, 100- 


1 GOON ccarcecverecscccsees 24.50@ 25.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 
100-Ib sacks ..wcsereeevcsece 22.25 @22.75 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 28.00@28.50 
Shorts to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 22.25@22.75 
Mixed feed, to arr., 100-lb sacks 23.00@23.50 

OATMEAL—Demand fair and prices firm- 
er. Quotations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$5.03; patent cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $5.83@ 
6.10%; rolled, steam and kiln dried, per 180 
Ibs in wood, $5.30@5.55; pearl barley, in 
100-Ib sacks, $2.50. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Firm and 
Quotations: 


higher. 

100-1b 

sacks 
.65@1.70 
-50@1.55 
70@1.75 
55 @1.60 
65@1.70 
80@2.00 


Kiln-dried yellow meal.§ 
Granulated yellow meal 3.2! 
Granulated white meal. 
Yellow table meal..... 
White table meal ..... 
White corn flour ...... 
Yellow corn flour ..... 80@2.00 
Pearl .hominy ......... . .80@2.00 
Hominy and grits, case 125@1. 40 wre. fee 
WHEAT—Increased offerings and an in- 
different export demand caused a decline of 
%c in winter wheat. Spring lc higher un- 
der small supplies. Receipts, 291,494 bus; 
xports, 155,366; stock, 541,943. New No. 2 
red July in export elevator is quoted at 90@ 
90%ec and No. 1 northern Duluth in export 
elevator at 99%4c@$1.00% per bu. 
CORN—Offerings were light and prices 
advanced 2c, with a fair local trade de- 
mand, Receipts, 12,015 bus; exports, none; 
stock, 2,518 bus. Closing prices, per bu: 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
No. 2 yellow, natural .......... 71 @71% 
Steamer yellow, natural ....... 70% @71 
. No. 3 yellow, natural .......... 70 @70% 
OATS—Firm and %c higher, with moder- 
ate offerings. Receipts, 182,462 bus; ex- 
ports, none; stock, 182,810 bus. Closing 
prices, local car lots: No. 2 white, 46@46%c; 
standard white, 45@45%c; No. 3 white, 44 
@44%c; No. 4, 414% @43%c; sample, 39@40c. 
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DULUTH, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots of flour, net per 196 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: 
July 19 1912 


First patent, wood....$4.75@4.95 $5.25@5.5 

Second patent, wood... 4.65@4.85 5.10@5.35 
Straight, wood ..... - 4.55@4.75 5.00@5.25 
Fancy clear, jute 3.45@3.55 4.15 @4.35 
Second clear, jute.... 2.75@2.95 3.20@3.40 
Red Gow, BUCO os cccccs 2.40@2.50 2.80@2.90 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations, July 19, in 
ear or round lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


BOMASTEMA, BA FUCO oii vc cccccecsenecevcs $5.00 
PRCONE, TR FURS 6 ce cis ccc ses weceescvic 4.60 
Gut DAG, BR FOS 0k ss Kose cacn ieee evi 3.70 


RYE FLOUR—Prices per bb! in car lots, 
in 98-lb cotton, f.o.b. mill, July 19, were: 
i gh, Ee ee $3.55 
eee. Wee FIO hinds cbidccccossouaheeas 5 


3.45 
De Se MEE ccewetstsrevcwdeeeveuss 3.40 
eee SE SE Wc eee is ceewnd ees coset 3.25 
Se Re UNO A avs hee ndiéi cewacwweus 3.30 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ended on dates given: 
1913 bbis 1912 bbis 1911 bbis 
July 19..21,300 July 20..15,850 July 22..16,780 
July 12..24,335 July 13..16,160 July 15..16,500 
July 5..19,600 July 6.. 7,600 July 8.. 8,910 
June 28.17,040 June 29.18,130 July 1..15,950 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1913 bbls 1912 bbls 1911 bbls 
July 19.. *... July 20.. *... July 22.. 715 
July 12.. 675 July 13.. 716 July 15.. 225 
July, 6&.. *... July 6.. *... July 8.. 326 
June 38. ©... Famed). SP... FIUF Lise Fave 

*No export shipments made. 

WHEAT—Lacked interest, pending a de- 
sire for more definite knowledge of the out- 
come of the spring wheat crop. Business 
for the week was rather light and the mar- 
ket a rather draggy affair. Though sensi- 
tive to rumors of black rust, prices ruled 
close to the previous week’s levels. 

Good demand for all grades of cash wheat. 
Reduced receipts caused keener inquiry for 
the top varieties and advanced quotations; 
No. 1 northern now brings September price. 
No. 2 is 1%@2c under No. 1. No. 1 durum 
brings 1%c premium over July. Montana 
No. 2 hard ranges 2@5c below September, 
the former figure for spot and latter for 
that to arrive. No. 3 brings 3@6c under 
No. 1, depending on weight and quantity 
of moisture. Choice no-grade sells at 2c 
under No. 1, providing it is not too tough 
or wet, down to 6c for the less desirable. 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat were: 
Spot 
--Spot spring— durum 


No.in No.2n No. 1 
SURF IR covcsvsvsve 90% 87% @ 88% 94% 
De Ree 90% 88% @ 88% 94% 
SU EO astescianss 89% 87% @ 87% 94% 
SUG TG .ccésocieses 90% 87% @ 88% 95 
SUF BF sccavcicvse 90% 88%@ 88% 95% 
Bee BO 008 saaenee 91 89 @ 89% 95% 
Pe | Eee ee 90% 88% @ 89% 95% 
July 20, 1912...... 104% -@102% 100 


Duluth closing prices of wheat futures: 


-———Spring——— _ -—Durum—, 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. 


July 12 ...... 89% 90% 92% 93% 90 
July 14 ....-.. 90% 91% 938% 93% 90% 
July 16 ...... 89% 90% 92% 93% 90 
July 16 ...... 89% 90% 92% 94 90 
July 17 ...-0. 89% 90% 92% 94 90 
July 18 ...... 90 91% 93 94 90% 
July 19 ...... 89% 90% 92% 94 89% 


July 20, 1912..103% 95% 96% 100 93 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 


Corn Oats Rye 

3 yellow No. 3 wh. No. 2 Barley 
July 12 57% 364 56% @59% 43@53 
July 14 59% 36% 56 @59 43@53 
July 15 59% 35% 56 @59 43@53 
July 16 60% 36% 56 @59 43@53 
July 17 60% 36% 56 @59 43@53 
July 18 61% 37% 56 @59 43@53 
July 19 61% 37% 56 @59 43@53 
July 20° ... 46% 6s @68 45@50 

#1912 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Weekly grain receipts and shipments at 
Duluth-Superior, in bus: 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 





July19 July 20 July19 July 20 

Wheat— 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Spring ... 568,252 121,004 1,039,847 556,564 
Durum 53,973 27,117 58,939 15,182 
Winter 19,283 9,098 SU,G2G kcvcue 


641, 508 157,219 1, 130, 401 571,746 
16,954 35,471 188,888 73,154 


Totals... 
Jonded 





"644,900 


Totals.. 658, 462 192, 690 1,319,289 
4s 











Corn oe 9,262  ..eee 30,000 ....-. 
Oats ..... 671,819 13,341 311,821 11,424 
Bonded.. oeeeee Ck); ne rer 1,824 
RYO scvee 40,205 248 15,800 25 
Barley ... 378,211 3,141 339,200 2,451 
Bonded.. 8,654 2,366 GZO8 scavee 
Flaxseed... 375,335 84,112 91,786 33,130 
Bonded.. 3,068 ridge 133,380 64,993 
Totals. . .2,185, 016 314, 787 2,247,478 758,747 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Elevator stocks of coarse grains in Du- 
luth-Superior elevators, on July 19, in bus: 


r——Domestic——, -——Bonded—, 





1913 1912 1913 1912 
Corm ees BUOCR dctees «60460 seases 
Oats ....1,062,608 31,159 110,335 92,740 
RYO coos 58,910 SE,SUS ce0ree w6ssee 
Barley 684,767 7,275 26,875 29,648 
Flaxseed 2,134,131 439,285 866,403 22,190 
Totals 3, 968, 447 512,578 1,003,613 144,578 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE’ 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks and weekly 
receipts: Receipts by 
-~Wheat stocks—, -Grade— 














July 19 1912 July 19 1912 
bus bus cars cars 
RD BAPE sccccs 98,211 18,795 SB. ec 
1 northern... 5,154,534 750,059 212 23 
2 northern... 1,073,148 1,042,883 107 22 
OG DB Pe seecs 86,394 356,093 30 il 
BOO, © diweces 1,500 3,182 1 ee 
Rejected... 2.428 8 s.cvvee 1 1 
No-grade ° 135,463 45,707 63 14 
Special bin... 270,169 510,007 
Totals 6,820,831 2,726,726 417 71 
Macaroni . 82,375 46,606 52 16 
Southwestern. 9,487 = acces 13 5 
Western .... BOC eeeece 1 2 
MIME tekate sieves rir: 42 1 
Totals 6,915, 392 2, 332 525 95 
Bonded ..... 239,522 383,844 15 52 
Totals 7,154,914 3,157,176 6540 147 


MILLFEED—Is quiet and about steady at 
previous quotations. Buyers are lightly in- 


terested, and take only small scattered lots, 
to meet direct needs. 
restricted to one mill; 


Offerings are mainly 
other one is busy 


. Wheat 161,100 264,247 Oats... 


filling old contracts, Prices per ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b. Duluth, July 19, were: 


1913 1912 
MOOR Saccceced «-$17.25@17.75 $21.00@21.50 
Shorts ...... «++ 19.00@19.50 24.25@24.75 
Flour middlings. éa = 00@22.50 28.50@29.00 
Red dog ......... 24.50@25.50 29.50@30.50 
Boston mixed teed 30. 00@20.50 24.50@25.00 


For feed in 200-lb sacks 25c less is asked. 


FLAXSEED—The Canadian report of a 
20 per cent decrease in acreage from last 
year affected both the home and foreign 
markets, prices reflecting moderate gains. 
The fact that present stocks are large and 
the weather fine and favorable for the grow- 
ing crop later modified the bullish feeling, 
with the result that the tone changed to 
easiness and prices turned weak, closing un- 
changed or moderately lower than former 
levels. Little interest is noted in July; 
otherwise, good attention has been given 
other futures, with active business. Most 
of the trading was in September and Octo- 
ber, with a fair and growing interest in the 
more distant options. Cash seed is strong; 
good demand all grades, spot or to arrive, 


DULUTH CLOSING FLAXSEED PRICES 


Track and 
toarr. July Sept. Oct. Nov. 





July 12 ee 38% 1.36% 1.39% 1.39% 1.39% 
July 14 1.38% 1.36% 1.39% 1.39% 1.39% 
July 15 ... 1.39% 1.37% 1.40% 1.40% 1.40% 
July 16 ... 1.39% 1.88% 1.40% 1.41 1.41% 
July 17... 1.39% 1.38 1.40% 1.40% 1.40% 
July 18 ... 1.38% 1.36% 1.89% 1.39% 1.40% 
July 19 ... 1.38% 1.36% 1.388% 138% 1.39% 
July 20* .. 1.98 1.98 1.89 errr 
*1912. 
DETROIT, JULY 19 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 Ibs: 
Michigan patent, best ........... $4.55 @4.60 
Michigan patent, ordinary ..... -- 4.40@4.45 
DEIGMINOR GOVRIGME co cccccsccess +» 4.830@4.35 
Michigan first clear ..... ce eevee - 3.80@3.85 
Michigan second clear ........... 3.30@3.35 
Michigan low-grade ...........+. 3.00@3.10 
Spring patent (Detroit-made) -» 4.70@4.75 
Minnesota patent, best .......... 4.95 @5.00 
Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 4.60@4.70 
Minnesota first clear ...........+. 3.70@3.75 
Minnesota second clear .......... 2.95 @3.00 
MAMEOD PRIOR cicccsccsescensees 4.50@4.55 
a, we, PPPS Te TER CTT CTT CC TT 3.60@3.70 
DE OUD ce ccciceve bets ewetnce 3.60@3.70 
BPs PFS ce perccroveccccivitonven 3.75 @3.80 
MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, 2,000 lbs: 
PGR vevececcscces eed cvenecees $17.75 @18.00 
Coarse middlings ...........+... 18.75 @19.00 
Mixed feed ....ccccccccccsccses 19.75 @ 20.00 
EMO WRIGGHMGS 2 ccccccccccscess 21.25 @21.50 
Gey SEN 5 50 05s 6600 66 b0n8 24.00@ 24.25 
COATES COFM MOR] 2. ccccsccccccs 23.50@ 23.75 
COEM GEE GHE GOD 2 cc cccicveses 20.75 @21.00 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots in wood: 
eereee CRG, BRO TAS. 6on2 Kavcenees $4.45@4.50 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 lbs.. 3.15 @3.20 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs...... 2.95 @3.05 
White granulated meal, 196*Ibs... 3.25@3.30 
White cream meal, 196 lbs....... 2.95 @3.00 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 
2 red wheat... 89 8 COFN .....50. 63 


September .... 89 
December ..... 92% 
1 white wheat. 88 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
19 


2 yellow corn.. 65% 
Standard oats. 42% 
B RFS cocdececs 64 


913 1912 1913 1912 

Flour, bbis.... 7,000 5,210 9,000 6,610 
Wheat, bus... 7,000 6,000 S aoeeeee 
Corn, bus..... 24,000 11,000 16,700 16,500 
Oats, bus..... 60,006 45,000  ..000 cvece 
mee; Wie sess ere? ead Te anc eee 

STOCKS (BUS) 
1913 1912 1913 1912 


18,180 82,366 


Corn.. 61,860 141,081 Rye.... 14,030 19,163 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 22 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 


July 22 Year ago 
Stand. patent, in wood.$4.75@4.90 $5.25@5.45 
Second patent, in wood 4.55@4.80 5.10@5.30 
Fancy clear, in jute... 3.60@4.00 4.25@4.40 


First clear, in jute.... 3.10@3.65 
Second clear, in jute.. 2.40@2.75 2.85@3.20 
Red dog, in jute...... 2.40@2.45 2.85@2.90 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, were today (July 22): 


3.90@4.20 


LONDON 
Last year 
POCOMEt wviccss 278 94@28s6d 30s @ 31s 3d 


248s 94@25s 6d 28s @29s 
23s 6d@24s 3d 26s 64d@28s 
18s 34@20s 9d 21s @ 21s 9d 


Fancy clear... 
First clear.... 
Second clear.. 


GLASGOW 
s SRTEEET ECE TTT ee ere 27s 94d @28s 6d 
First clear, standard ........ 23s 94 @24s 6d 
ORG CHORE cv deta ccaseesev« 18s 64 @20s 9d 
LIVERPOOL 
PN ko ons 054 Nds0d-050554 088 27s 64 @ 28s 3d 
First clear, standard ........ 23s 6d @ 24s 
DORGRE GREE cece siiweccivess 18s 34 @20s 6d 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of local and 
outside mills were, today, per 220% lbs, in 
guilders: 

Wane GOORR, JOGO cvcsveccecccsves 11% @12% 
Second clear, jute .......cccccees 9%@ 9% 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1913 1912 1913 1912 
June 21. 56 52,470 172,525 151,600 2,980 2,030 
June 28. 55 48,300 164,385 159,265 4,065 335 
July 6. 57 47,825 116,665 119,870 1,175 855 
July 12. 56 46,825 164,865 153,570 1,765 1,350 
July 19. 46 37,925 121,262 130,550 735 870 


July 23, 1913 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, are shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1913 1912 1911 1910 

July 26... 296,980 303,010 260,s00 

July 19... 334,870 293,450 294,320 292,609 

July 12... 330,195 283,790 326,300 282,979 

July 6... 192,340 207,635 219,610 214,795 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1913 1912 1911 1910 

Faly 26... seceer 7,495 22,025 10,255 


July 19... 22,240 3,730 16,825 8,560 
July 12... 19,215 13,065 23,970 16,1385 
July 65... 22,605 4,435 15,785 10,010 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed (o- 
day (July 22) for prompt shipment | 14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, were reported as 1,|- 
lows by brokers, in 100-lb sacks: 

July 22 Year ag 

BGR ceccccccceses $16.00@16.50 $19.25 @2v 50 
Stand. middlings.. 17.75@19.00 23.00@23.75 
Flour middlings... 21.00@22.00 26.50@2+.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 23.50@24.50 28.75 @2» 50 

For feed in bulk $1 less per ton is chary.d 
and in 200-lb sacks, 25c less. 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
.given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

July 22 Year ag: 
-$21.00@21.50 $24.25@25.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.75@24.00 28.00@2s.°5 
Flour middlings... 26.00@27.00 31.50@33 0 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 28.50@29.50 33.75 @31. 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in « 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs, bulk. ..$22.00@22.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 22.50@23.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 23.00@23 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk 23.50@24..0 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 18.00@18.10 


© 


Standard bran... 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.00@ 3.10 
Corn meal, white* ..........+. 8.10@ 3.0 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 3.30@ 3.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 3.10@ 3..0 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 2.90@ 3.:0 
Graham wheat, pure, bbi*...... 3.75@ 3.°5 
Graham, standard, bbi* ,...... 3.50@ 3.:0 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 5.00@ 5.10 
Buckwheat flour, bbl* ..... ecee 56.50@ 5.75 
Mill screenings, per ton ....... 3.50@ 5.0 
Elevator screenings, per ton ... 4.00@ 7.:0 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton... 8.00@ 9.:0 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 9.50@12.°) 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@10.\0 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 6.00@ 8.)0 
Oll cake, 8,000 IDB .nccccccccccccsces oe Q34.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 ‘lbs, 100-lb sackst .....@26.\0 


*Per barrel in sacks. Where not otherwi>: 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 lb cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1: 
1.25 per ton additional. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


July 22.—While there was a variation «f 
prices of wheat in the Minneapolis mark: t 
for the week of about 1%c, the net change 
was only about %c, the close today being 
that much higher than July 15. The mark: t 
is narrow, with no large trading. 

Favorable weather has improved tle 
spring wheat outlook to such an extent thit 
apprehension of a small crop has been dis- 
sipated. Heavy winter wheat receipts exe't 
a bearish influence. 

High and low points at og em fi 
the week were: July, 88%c and 86%c; Se) 
tember, 90%c and 88%c; December, "931, 
and 91%c. 

Compared with last Tuesday’s close, No. 
northern and No. 2 northern are \c high« 
July and September wheat are %c high« 
and December wheat is %c higher. 

A strong demand exists at Minneapolis 
for the decreasing wheat receipts. Notwit)- 
standing the liberal deliveries of elevatur 
wheat on old purchases, mills are in t! 
market and will pay top prices for choi 
offerings. Even the lower grades are clean«'! 
up daily. 

No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted 
1@1%ec over September and velvet chaff : 
September price to %c over; No. 2 norther 
blue-stem, 1@%c under September, and ve 
vet chaff 2@1%c under; No. 3 wheat, 5@3 
under September. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of No. | 
northern, No. 2 northern, No. 3 northern 
July, September and December wheat: 
July inf 2nf -—No.3—, July Sept. Dec 
11.. 90% 88% 86% @ 87% 88% 90% 935 
12.. 89% 87% 85 @ 85% 87% 89% 92 
14.. 90% 88% 86% @ 87% 88 90% 92% 
15.. 89% 87% 85 @ 85% 86% 88% 911 

854% @ 86% 87% 89% 921 
7.. 90% 88% 855% @ 86% 87% 89% 92! 
18.. 90% 88% 85% @ 86% 87% 89% 92° 
19.. 90% 88% 85% @ 86% 87% 89% 92°. 
21.. 90% 88% 85% @ 87% 87% 89% 92% 
22.. 89% 81% 85% @ 86% 87% 89% 921 
23* 106% 104% 101% @102% 105 965% 97% 
25t. 965% 96% 90% @ 93% 94 94% 96% 

*1912. 1911. {Average of closing prices. 

Daily closing prices of macaroni wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 

July No.1No.2No.3* July No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
16. + 91% 89% ee eS 9% 

ern eews aon. 92% 90% 89 
18... 92 +4 rT 22. 92% 90% . 

*Average of closing prices. 

The average of cash sales at Minneapolis 
of No. 4, rejected and no-grade wheat were 
as follows: 

July No.4 Rej. N.G. > ll No.4 Rej. N.G. 
16. 


83% 77% 19. esse Gane 
ee eeue 84 78% 21. cose 79% 79% 
BS .ce ves 80% 81% 22. eoee 81% 79% 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: July 20 

July 19 July 12 1912 
GOGH secccvsasvocce 27,550 45,756 14,623 
GEAR cess ccssccies 486,055 274,526 85,827 
DRIED ssvccvcses 197,820 166,101 220,136 
BHO seccvcocvece - 124,696 121,283 59,316 
Flaxseed ........ 148,048 136,087 64,208 








July 23, 1913 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): July 20 
July 19 July12 July5 1912 

No. 1 hard 134 134 133 eve 
No. 1 northern. 8,858 9,287 9,788 1,324 
No. 2 northern. 2,843 3,182 3,408 1,204 
Other grades... 1,305 1,418 1,525 1,643 
Totals ...--- 12,870 14,021 14,844 4,171 
In 1911 .«+....- 3,375 7,416 Tee . aease 
Be 1916 ccoceee 2,718 4,276 OUEn | cecae 
In 1909 ....... 1,643 3,212 4,062 ..... 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 20 
July19 July 12 1912 

Wheat, bus ..... 980,200 893,880 662,500 
Flour, bbls ...... 14,113 4,553 5,817 
Millstuff, tons ... 957 1,857 709 
Corn. bus ....... 69,760 60,770 54,000 
Oats, bus ....... 424,800 373,470 100,640 
Barley, bus ..... 540,510 483,750 30,400 
Rye, bus ..c.eeee 56,730 47,520 8,100 
Flaxseed, bus 103,240 99,640 120,800 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: July 20 

July 19 July 12 1912 

Wheat, bus ..... 596,250 472,500 562,100 
Flour, bbls ...... 365,852 305,218 257,268 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,106 11,109 13,235 
Corn, bus ...---- 67,980 86,400 54,060 
Oats, DUM .crecces 97,800 107,250 95,770 
Barley, bus ..... 348,460 388,960 92,710 
Rye, bus ...-.+0- 24,400 24,200 3,000 
Flaxseed, bus *23,490 45,320 28,600 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Sat- 
urday, the receipts of wheat by cars were 
as follows, with comparisons: July 20 July 22 











July 19 July 12 1912 1911 

No. 1 hard ..... 5 6 

No. 1 northern... 343 346 “70 236 

No. 2 northern... 212 214 174 296 

: Meov be 68 61 148 61 

oes one 60 ase 

34 21 17 27 

78 61 109 16 

Totals, spring. 736 708 578 642 

Hard winter .... 89 50 95 569 

Macaroni ...... 25 29 28 53 

Mixed sscssvces 23 19 17 41 

Westerm .eeccee e ee 1 1 ese 

Totals scesese 869 807 719 1,305 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
15.. 57 @68 35% @36 56@58 42@54 
16.. 57% @58 36 % @36% 56@58 42@54 
17.. 58 @58% 36% @37 56@58 42@54 
1s.. 58% @59 37 @37% 56@58 42@54% 
1%.. 58% @59 37% @37% 56@58 43@54% 
21.. 59 @59% 38% @38% 56@57% 43@55 





Visible Grain Supply 
cy visible supply of grain in 
tates in bushels (000’s omitted): 


the — 











c July 19 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Laltimore .. 530 54 231 27 
Boston ..... 57 7 28 3 1 
Buffalo ..... 834 1,333 1,764 106 393 
Chicago 1,631 4,918 10,100 34 66 
Afloat .... 145 130 obs eee 
Doteele .isss 151 52 “18 14 eve 
Duluth ..... 6,915 88 1,062 59 685 
Galveston ... 855 5 aces eve eae 
Indianapolis. 143 466 115 
Kansas City. 1,764 352 205 eee eee 
Milwaukee... 38 393 863 5 21 
Minneapolis.. 12,870 28 486 125 198 
New Orleans. 556 178 182 eos so 
New York... 467 49 871 9 41 
Omaha ..... 313 444 703 32 20 
Peorls vives 11 sese 263 5 ee 
P hiladelphia. 270 1 109 ees . 
St. Louis ... 685 162 466 5 2 
Toledo ...0. 196 47 77 S 685 
Canals’ ...... 83 17 191 eee 213 
Lakes. cveas ° 876 946 151 nee ° 
Totals - 29,390 9,670 17,885 429 1,641 
July 12, 1918 28,957 11,277 17,681 421 1,605 
July 20, 1912 17,982 4,802 1,675 335 386 
July 22, 1911 34,394 8,517 10,900 15 895 
July 23, 1910 10,376 3,910 3,018 298 850 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
433,000 bus; rye, 8,000; barley, 36,000. 
creases—Corn, 1,607,000 bus; oats, 204,000. 
In Bond Decreases—Wheat, 595,000 bus; 
oats, 49,000. In Bond Increase—Barley, 
20,000 bus. 





The VCanadian Grain Visible 
The Canadian visible grain supply follows 


in bus: July 20 
. July 19 July 12 1912 
Wheat. sieves 8,049,000 9,581,000 9,439,000 
GUE sctve nes 7,624,000 8,572,000 4,934,000 
Barley ...... 1,691,000 1,784,000 613,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
Sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 58 “outside” mills with 
a . om capacity of 43,225 bbls, from Sept. 1, 





912, to July 12, with comparisons (000's 
0 ne 

--—-Output—7, --Exports— 
bbls bbls bbls bbls 
1912-13 1911-12 1912-13 1911- 4 

Minneapolis -15,823 13,488 1,557 59 
Duluth-Superior. 929 725 215 82 
58 outside mills 8,769 7,466 258 110 
SOME seduce 25,521 21,679 2,030 791 
WHEAT CONSUMPTION BY SAME MILLS 
1912-13 1911-12 

bus bus 
Oe 71,204 60,696 
Duluth-Superior ............ 4,180 3,262 
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[@ TRANSPORTATION 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

From 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- Mont- 








To— York ton more phia real 
Aberdeen ...... 22.00 22.00 23.00 22.00 22.00 
Amsterdam .... 20.00 20.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ...... 22.50 23.50 24.50 23.50 .... 
BOlGRSt cc cccccs coas cove 20,00 ..-. 35.00 
Bremen ....... 20.00 .... 22.00 25.00 
Bristol ..ccsccce 30.50 woes cvs ohn 
COREE cccccces 96.50. 100 BC.08 <cxvcs 94.31 
Christiania .... 22.00 22.00 24.00 23.00 .... 
Copenhagen .... 22.00 22.00 24.00 23.00 
Serres coe 37.90 37.24 .... 
i ee tépe cece Be. cone BE00 
Dundee ........ 22.00 22.00 23.00 22.00 22.00 
Glasgow ....... 20.00 .... 18.00 20.00 17.00 
Gothenburg .... 23.00 23.00 25.00 24.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 20.00 20.00 22.00 21.00 .... 
BEBVTO occcccces et ae 21.00 .... 17.00 
Helsingfors .... 26.00 26. 00 28.00 27.00 .... 
i ere SECO BERS cece sass BRO 
BMG cc ccececss 18.00 . 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Liverpool ...... 14.00 14.00 16.00 15.00 15.00 
London ........ 16.00 16.00 18.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry coon 90 e6 SOOO BE.26 .oce 
Manchester .... 14.00 14.00 .... .... 
Newcastle ..... 22.00 22.00 23.00 22.00 .... 
Rotterdam 7.00 19.00 21.00 20.00 20.00 
GEIS cvcisasece oes 836.77 28.238 37.77 .... 
Southampton .. 20.00 .... Ter 
Stettin ..cececs 26.00 26.00 28. 00 27.00 
St. John’s, N. F. 12.50 17.00 ° 

Rate from Newport News to  Amahasteen, 
22c; Christiania, 24c; Copenhagen, 24c; 
Glasgow, 18c; Gothenburg, 25c; Hamburg, 
22c; Helsingfors, 28c; Liverpool, 16c; Lon- 


don, 18c; Rotterdam, 21c; Stettin, 28c. 
Owing to frequent changes, these rates are 
subject to confirmation. 


ST. LOUIS 
Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
lbs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis to for- 
eign ports, lake-and-rail: 


Amsterdam - 84.00 Dundee ........ 36.50 
Antwerp ...... . 35.00 London ........ 31.00 
Belfast ........ 38.00 Rotterdam ..... 32.00 
ol ares 39.00 Copenhagen .... 37.00 
Glasgow ....... 35.00 Bristol ........ 35.50 
Hamburg ......- SOOO EGER 22 cccccces 32.00 
Liverpool ...... 29.00 Christiania .... 37.00 
Aberdeen ...... 36.0 

All-rail rates on flour for export, in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 17.00 Boston ........ 17.00 
Philadelphia : 16.00 Baltimore ..... 15.00 


Newport- News: .*15.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 


in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 19.70 Baltimore ..... 16.70 
Boston ....e.-+- 21.70 Washington .... 16.70 
Philadelphia ...17.70 Detroit ........ 10.50 
Pittsburgh ..... 13.50 Newport News.. 16.70 
Buffalo ........ 13.50 Richmond, Va.. 16.70 
BIOEEE cvcvececse 19.20 Rochester ...... 16.70 
Syracuse ....... 16.70 Cleveland ..... 11.50 
Va. com. points. 16.70 Indianapolis .... 7.50 
Scranton ....... 17.70 
CHICAGO 

Rates on flour in sacks, all-rail, prompt 
shipment, via lowest ports from Chicago to 
ports named, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Aberdeen ...... 35.00 Dundee ........ 35.00 
Amsterdam . 33.00 Glasgow ....... 30.00 
Antwerp ...... 35.50 Hamburg ...... 34.00 
Belfast ..ccccce $6.00 Tseithe ..cccccese 31.00 
Bremen ........ 34.00 Liverpool ...... 28.00 
Bristol .......- 32.50 London ........ 30.00 
Christiania .... 36.00 Manchester . 27.00 
Copenhagen 36.00 Newcastle ..... 34.00 
Dulin .scccces 36.00 Rotterdam ..... 31.00 

Rates, lake-and-rail, in cents per 100 Ibs, 
from Chicago to points named: 
New York ...... 14.7 AIDOMY .cccesecs 14.2 
BostOM .cccccces 16.7 Baltimore ...... 11.7 
Philadelphia 12.7 Rochester ....... 11.7 
Uticm ccccccccee 13.7 BufFalo ...cceses 7.5 

TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Toledo to points named: 


Domes- Domes- 
Export tic tic 
Boston -14.50 18.00 Elmira ........ 13.00 
New York.14.5016.00 Syracuse ....... 13.00 
Philad’hia. 13.5014.00 Binghamton 13.00 
Baltimore. 12.5013.00 Mt. Morris - 13.00 
Norfolk... 12.5013.00 Rochester ...... 13.00 
N’p’t News.12.50 13.00 Emporium ..... 13.00 
Richmond ..... 13.00 Buffalo ........ 8.50 
Lynchburg ..... 13.00 Pittsburgh ..... 8.50 
WER. ccccasecscn 14.00 Wheeling ...... 8.50 
BIBGRG coccvess BONO GOOF ccecéeccs 50 
DETROIT 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit to the points named: 
New York ..... RG.OO TROMBOM 2c iscccc 18.00 
Philadelphia - 14.00 Newport News.. 13.00 
PEGCGROCRR 222-6 16.68 UWtheR cc cicceses 14.00 
Portland ...... 18.00 Baltimore ..... 13.00 





¥oreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis consist- 
ing of London 60-day documentary exchange 
per pound sterling, and guilders, three days’ 


sight, was quoted as follows: 

July July 

oe $ @4.82% 19..... $......@482% 

Bea sees @4.82% 21..... -@41382% 

eo oosee eo @4.82% 32..... errr. 
Guilde rs, three days’ sight, were, July 22, 


quoted at 40.04, 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 202.) 
upon reasonably good weather 
harvest. 

Taking the final government estimates 
of the three states for 10 years, gives an 
average of 180 millions. 


until 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 


The appended table gives the acreage of 
wheat in the Northwest, as computed by 
the Department of Agriculture, together 
with the official estimate of the crop in 1912 
and 1911, and the indicated yield for 1913, 
based on the government report of condi- 
tions on July 1. The acreage is given in 
thousands and crop in millions of bushels: 


c-—19183——, -—1912——, ---1911—~, 
Cc 











Crop rop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus Acres bus 

Minn 4,195 56 4,325 67 4,350 44 

N. D... 7,590 93 7,990 144 9,150 73 

a BD. 3,675 35 3,675 52 3,700 15 
Tots..15,460 184 15,900 


263 17,200 132 
Mont... 361 8 328 8 200 5 
Trade estimates of the wheat crop of the 
three states for 1912 were fully 300 million 
bus. 


Mill reports written Saturday, July 19, 
or later, are as follows: 


MINNESOTA 


Osakis: Rye and barley cutting in full 
swing; good average crop. Will begin 
wheat-cutting in two weeks; crop about 
as good as last year. Weather ideal for 
filling. 

McIntosh: All grain looks good, with 
exception of rye. Even rye will go 10 
bus acre, or over. Hay is fine. 

Montevideo: Wheat outlook very good. 
Some cutting of velvet chaff within 10 
days. Oats and barley being cut; crop 
not as good as wheat. Marquis wheat 
put in on trial is doing better than either 
velvet chaff or blue-stem. 

Kenyon: Wheat coming along fine. 
Two weeks more of present weather will 
insure a fine crop wheat and all other 
grain. 

Appleton: Recent rains and_ cool 
weather have greatly improved condition 
of wheat. Heads filling in fine shape. 
Some velvet chaff will be cut this week. 
Yield not as large as 1912, but with fa- 
vorable weather will be average crop of 
good quality. Oats and barley improved 
but light. 

Echo: Wheat-cutting should be gen- 
eral by July 25. Yield about 15 bus. 
Barley nearly all cut, and some early 
oats. ' Barley will yield 20 to 25 bus and 
oats 30 to 40. 

Dundas: Look for 14 to 15 bus wheat 
acre. Expect to begin cutting in two 
weeks. Threshing rye west of here. 
Barley is being cut. 

Crookston: Wheat here an average, but 
acreage 20 per cent less than 1912. Have 
had ample moisture for small grain. Oats, 
barley and flax look well; no damage. 

New Prague: There has been a ma- 
terial improvement in crops in this terri- 
tory in last two weeks and indications 
now are that we will harvest about an 
average crop of wheat. Wheat is filling 
well and cutting will begin around Aug. 
1-10. 

Janesville: With present weather some 
wheat will be cut the last of present 
week and by the first of next week cut- 
ting will be in full swing. Have never 
seen a year when crops were as generally 
good as they are this year. This applies 
to all small grain, corn and hay. 

Perham: Crop conditions good. Some 
wheat here will go 18 to 20 bus, if pres- 
ent weather holds. This is good for this 
locality and vastly different from what 
was thought possible a month ago. 
Farmers are cutting rye; will be cutting 
wheat and oats first week of August. 

St. Cloud: Wheat throughout Minne- 
sota is fine. In this locality, we look for 
a bumper crop both as to quantity and 
quality. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Lidgerwood: Crops much improved 
since recent rains. Wheat will yield 12 
to 15 bus acre; some perhaps 20. 

Valley City: General outlook for wheat 
is fine. Weather ideal and, if it con- 
tinues, wheat should fill in fine shape. 
Wheat should yield 12 to 15 bus and, in 
some parts, even higher. Cutting about 
Aug. 1. Good average crop of barley; 
cutting in about a week. Oats will be 
light. Weather today (July 19) bright, 
with cool winds. 

Minot: Late rains improved wheat 
and all other grain. Expect 10 to 15 bus 
wheat here, with favorable weather. 
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Mayville: Crop outlook not flattering; 
average will be about: wheat, 11 bus 
acre; barley, 26; oats, 30; flax, 9. 

Oakes: Crops good in this locality. 

Cavalier: Wheat doing well and will 
come close to an average crop. Cutting 

about Aug. 10. Oats and barley im- 
proved, but will not be an average. 

Ellendale: Wheat here should yield 8 
bus acre; barley, 5; flax, 8; oats, 20. 

Cooperstown: Wheat is fair crop in 
Griggs County. Heavy rains last three 
weeks improved all grain. Wheat esti- 
mated at 12 to 14 bus acre; oats, 25 to 
30; barley, 15 to 20. Cutting about 
Aug. 1. 

Glen Ullin: Crops improved very much 
in last two weeks; think will get wheat 
crop 10 bus acre. Flax very uneven; not 
as large an acreage as 1912. 

Williston: Crops all doing well. bs -at- 
cutting will not begin before Aug. 15 

Hatton: Wheat here will average 1 12 to 
15 bus acre. Oats and barley 40 per cent 
less than 1912. 

Leeds: Wheat is very poor this year 
and will not yield over 6 to 8 bus acre. 
Cutting about Aug. 15. Oats and bar- 
ley about half crop. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Brookings: Brookings County crops are 
certainly looking fine; best in years. All 
kinds of grain doing well. Some. rye, 
oats and barley cut. Wheat will not be 
ripe for three weeks. 

Yankton: Will begin cutting oats, bar- 
ley and winter wheat July 21; spring 
wheat a week later. Crops looking fine; 
prospects for good yield. 

Huron: Cutting barley, oats and rye; 
about a half crop. Wheat recuperating 
and, if nothing happens, will make 75 
per cent of crop. Will begin wheat-cut- 
ting late in July. 

Ashley: Condition of wheat, 80 per 
cent; rye, 90; barley, 80; flax, 85. 

Arlington: Wheat excellent. Outlook 
for yield, 15 to 20 bus. Cutting in about 
two weeks. Barley outlook very good. 
Oats only fair; corn excellent. 

Sioux Falls: Wheat here will yield 25 
bus acre. Oats and barley excellent. 
Rye-cutting well under way. Some bar- 
ley cut, but not general. Think we are 
in center of best crop district in state. 

Bowman: Rains during last week will 
make the amount wheat marketed here 
equal to last year. Yield per acre is 
smaller, but acreage is larger. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash corn at Minneapolis is 2@2'/,c¢ 
higher for the week. Market is closely 
following the futures, but strength is also 
due in part to lighter receipts. For good 
offerings, le under Chicago September is 
bid at Duluth, for eastern shipment. No. 
3 yellow is held at 60@6\1c. 

Elevators and feeders are in the mar- 
ket for oats, and demand is vigorous. 
With receipts lighter, prices have ad- 
vanced 2c. No. 3 white oats are quoted 
at 381,@39c and No. 4 at 373,@38¥,c. 
For choice oats, to arrive, 44,@444c un- 
der the December option is bid. 

Mellow malting barley is wanted at a 
shade better prices, but feed grades drag, 
and range is nominally unchanged at 42 
@55e. 

Rye is slightly less active, No. 2 sell- 
ing at 5514@57i,c, according to quality. 
For choice new-crop rye, to arrive in Au- 
gust, 57c is bid. 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Export inquiry for linseed oil cake has 
shown some improvement and fair book- 
ings are reported for October-January 
shipment at $24.50 per 2,000 Ibs f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. For prompt shipment, the 
nominal asking price is $24, but offerings 
are light, as mills are sold ahead. 

One oil mill reports domestic demand 
for linseed oil meal as the best ever ex- 
perienced at this time of year. With good 
export bookings of cake and the pros- 
pect of light operation of mills during 
August, quotations on meal have been 
advanced to $26 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

Inquiry for linseed oil is only fair, 
with light sales at 44@45c gallon, car 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


K. Jenal, manager Globe Flour Mills 
Co., Perham, Minn: Local flour demand 
good. Eastern bids too low. Inquiry 
for new-crop flour is good, but have sold 
little so far. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE REPORT 

(Continued from page 201.) 
to such country. In other words, while 
admitting that bread is entitled to more 
consideration than is oatmeal and other 
oat products, specific duties without any 
limitations are imposed upon oats and 
the products of oats, while wheat and 
other products which enter into the 
manufacture of bread are subjected to 
duties, although ostensibly placed on the 
free list. 

With the foregoing consideration of 
the agricultural schedule and that part 
of the free list which relates to cereal 
products, the Finance Committee report 
turns its comments upon the administra- 
tive section of the bill and makes the 
following remark upon the action by the 
committee in striking out the so-called 
“dumping clause” of the House bill: 

“We struck out the dumping clause of 
the House provision, first, because it ap- 
plied to only dutiable articles, and if to 
be applied to any articles at all it seemed 
to us it ought to apply to all; secondly, 
if it did apply to all, it was capable, 
under an unfriendly administration, of 
being used as a means of increasing the 
duty upon dutiable articles 15 per cent, 
and of putting articles upon the free list 
under a duty of 15 per cent.” 

In regard to the retaliatory duties, 
about which there has been so much dis- 
cussion, in view of the fact that many 
articles of importation are under cer- 
tain conditions to be subjected to them, 
the Finance Committee in this report 
calls special attention to the provision 
“designed to furnish the President with 
power to impose tariff duties of a re- 
taliatory character upon all articles com- 
prised in a specified list.” The explana- 
tion of this policy by the Finance Com- 
mittee’s report is as follows: 

“For some years there has been a de- 
velopment of maximum and minimum 
tariffs abroad, and in not a few instances 
the government of the United States has 
been compelled to see its citizens sub- 
jected to harsh and discriminating tariff 
treatment abroad without being able un- 
der the law to afford relief. The tariff 
act of 1909 recognized this situation and 
established a general maximum schedule 
of duties 25 per cent higher than the gen- 
eral or minimum rates of the law. ‘This 
maximum schedule has proved embarrass- 
ing, clumsy, and inadequate, and the situ- 
ation under it has been less satisfactory 
than that which previously existed. No 
material advantages have been derived 
from it, but, on the contrary, it has stood 
in the way of successful commerce with 
other countries. 

“The provision now recommended will, 
it is believed, place in the hands of the 
President powers which, though extensive 
in their sphere, are sufficiently circum- 
scribed to permit of their being exerted 
within the limits assigned them without 
disturbing the general fiscal system of 
the United States. Wise use of the re- 
taliatory power will, it is reasonably to be 
expected, bring about equitable arrange- 
ments with those countries which do not 
now afford us fair treatment, and it is 
probable that the weapon thus provided 
will be so available and effective as to 
render its actual use entirely unnecessary 
under any ordinary conditions.” 

The tariff bill is now squarely before 
the Senate, with the prospect that a pro- 
tracted debate, extending over many 
weeks, will ensue. According to the 
best obtainable estimates the bill will be 
under consideration in the Senate until 
the latter part of August, if not the first 
of September. 

The passage of the bill through the 
Senate in its present form depends upon 
the determination of the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Senate to permit any break 
in the ranks of the majority and to have 
the bill as it is finally to be perfected 
completely in the control of the con- 
ference committees representing the two 
houses after the Senate shall act on the 
bill. 


OPENING DEBATE ON THE TARIFF BILL 


It is an interesting fact that the be- 
ginning of the discussion of the tariff in 
the Senate was precipitated by a vigor- 
ous attack upon the bill by Senator Mec- 
Cumber, of North Dakota. 

There is no senator in either party in 
Congress who is more insistent upon high 
protective duties for agricultural prod- 
ucts than is the North Dakota Senator. 
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When the Payne-Aldrich bill of 1909 was 
under consideration Senator McCumber 
made persistent demands for the increase 
of the then comparatively high duties on 
agricultural products, and asked that the 
duty of 25¢ per bu on wheat be increased 
to 30c per bu. This amendment was car- 
ried in the Senate, but was stricken out 
in conference. 
in connection with the action of the Sen- 
ate at that time on the agricultural 
schedule, that most of the western sena- 
tors, including even those who made 
urgent demands for reductions in tariff 
duties, supported the rates of duty re- 
tained in the Payne tariff on agricul- 
tural products. 

The speech made by Senator McCum- 
ber in opening the debate is interesting, 
not only because he is a member of the 
Republican minority of the Finance 
Committee, but also because of the fact 
that in his discussion of the proposed 
provisional duties on wheat and flour he 
made some comments upon the relative 
rates of duty on wheat and flour and 
also attacked the proposition advanced 
by the friends of low duties that cheaper 
bread is to result from the plan for fix- 
ing a duty on wheat at 10c per bu, in- 
stead of the present rate of 25c per bu, 
with a corresponding reduction in the 
specific duty on flour. 

Among other things, during the course 
of his long and elaborate speech, Senator 
McCumber said as to the wheat and 
flour duties: 

“A reduction of 10c per bu on wheat 
will have no influence whatever upon the 
retail price of flour. The reduction bears 
such a small ratio to the value of a bar- 
rel of flour that it scarcely affects the 
wholesale price at all and is entirely lost 
sight of in the retail trade. The price 
of wheat fluctuates from day to day, and 
from month to month there is often a 
variation all the way from 10 to l5c per 
bu, while the wholesale price of flour will 
remain stationary. There is never any 
change in the retail price until there has 
been a great and decisive change in the 
price of grain and the higher or the lower 
price of grain has become to a degree 
permanent. 

“But suppose that by a 25c per bu 
tariff on wheat the farmer does get 10c 
per bu better price for his wheat, as has 
been demonstrated in the last 10 years. 
And suppose that this extra price of 10c 
per bu is charged up to the ultimate con- 
sumer. The ultimate consumer uses 
about a barrel of flour per capita a year. 
That would increase the cost of a barrel 
of flour and make an added expense of 
45c a year—3%,c a month. The ultimate 


consumer man would have to retrench in 


his expenses to the extent of two-thirds 
of a five-cent cigar a month. The ulti- 
mate consumer girl would have to re- 
trench in her expenses three sticks of 
chewing gum per month. What an enor- 
mous burden this tax is upon the people 
who smoke and chew gum from four 
o'clock on, while the farmer is sweating 
in the fields and worrying over reports 
of frost, hot winds, hail, noxious weeds, 
smut, chinch bugs, and grasshoppers. 


SAYS CHEAPER BREAD WILL NOT FOLLOW 


“But vou say the people want cheaper 
bread. You know this reduction will not 
reduce the price of a loaf of bread a 
penny. What the people want is not 
cheaper bread but a better opportunity 
to earn good wages to buy that bread, and 
your proposed tariff measure will de- 
crease that opportunity. 

“Very little bread is today made at 
home in the cities. The cost of fuel to 
bake it scarcely justifies the expense of 
home-made bread. Would a reduction of 
10c per bu on wheat affect the retail cost 
of your bread? Let us see: In 1894 and 
1895, when the farmer in my states was 
receiving from 35 to 40c per bu for his 
wheat, you were paying five cents for a 
loaf of bread made from that wheat. In 
1910, when the farmer in my state was 
receiving $1 per bu for his wheat, you 
still paid the same nickel for your loaf 
of bread. If an advance of over 50c per 
bu on wheat has not raised the price of 
your bread, how do you expect to reduce 
it by reducing the price of wheat to the 
extent of 10c per bu by taking away the 
farmer’s protection? Wherein will your 
ultimate consumer be benefited? The 


10c per bu has not injured and will not 
injure the ultimate consumer of flour 
and bread, but it may make all the dif- 





It is to be remembered, . 





ference in the world to the overworked, 


underpaid farmer. It may make the dif- 
ference between a meager profit and a 
heavy loss. The only persons who will be 
benefited by cheaper wheat are the com- 
paratively few middlemen and millers.” 
Artuur J. Donor. 
Washington, D. C., July 21. 





Northwestern Reports 

H. H. King, president Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Minneapolis: We have en- 
joyed a good summer business; better, 
we think, than any other year. As we 
are now on an export basis for patents 
and clears, we are able to fill in so as to 
keep running full time. In fact, are be- 
hind now one week in filling our orders. 

The sentiment of jobbers and bakers 
seems to favor lower prices; we scarcely 
know by what process of reasoning, as 
they were on the other side a year ago 
when the market was higher than it is 
now, and prospects then were for a much 
larger crop than they are this year. This, 
however, we think, will work to the ad- 
vantage of the miller if not to the trade 
in general, as the buyer will only pur- 
chase as he needs to replenish his stock. 

As wheat stocks are still heavy there 
will be a large carry-over of spring wheat 
in this market, and consequently new- 
crop prices will have to be figured on a 
considerably higher basis than present 
prices. The carrying charge will be one i 
and we think will discourage the trade 
from booking their flour ahead. 


L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis: It has 
been a number of years since we had so 
few flour orders on books. Only those 
who do not contract for future shipment 
are buying now. Clears are in very good 
demand at home and abroad, and prices 
are firm. Shipping directions abundant. 
The difference in price between cash 
wheat and futures prohibits sales for 
deferred shipment. Buying trade in 
general is waiting for tariff matter to be 
settled and until after harvest before 
contracting. They look for a_ radical 
change in prices, one way or the other. 
Millfeed has slumped and caused an ad- 
vance in the price of patent flour. Fu- 
ture prices are problematical. We be- 
lieve present price is exceedingly low, in 
comparison with other commodities. 
Should we have unfavorable crop condi- 
tions, a material advance in values would 
not be surprising. 

J. O. Ewing, vice-president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis: Have 
more orders on books than usual at this 
time of year. Current sales for prompt 
shipment, together with directions re- 
ceived on old orders, enable us to run 
three-quarters to ful capacity. No new- 
crop sales as yet. Do not look for much 
business until bakers clean up old sup-- 
plies. Have no trouble in disposing of 
output of millfeed. Present flour and 
feed prices loow low to us. 

J. <A. Rieck, secretary Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co: Very poor sales, 
but we have been able to get enough 
shipping directions to keep us going full 
time. Splendid demand for first clear. 
Also for heavy middlings; are oversold 
on this grade at top prices. 

Elysian Milling Co., Janesville, Minn: 
Flour demand improved; sales better 
than for some time. Look for good busi- 
ness from now on. Cannot supply de- 
mand for millfeed from regular cus- 
tomers. 

William Stratton, vice-president Geo. 
Tileston Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn: 
Made some flour sales last week for quick 
shipment, but there is no snap to the 
demand. No inquiry for new-crop ship- 
ment. 

J. W. Jennison, Janesville, Minn: Flour 
sales not heavy, but shipping directions 
are free. 





World’s Grain Shipments 


wheat and corn shipments by 
July 20 


World's 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 








July 19 July 12 July5 1912 
America ..... 3,208 5,333 4,568 2,560 
Russia ....... 1,812 824 1,520 1,464 
Danube ...... 928 128 528 360 
BUGER cccccece 2,792 2,667 2,664 2,832 
Argentina .... 856 360 720 2,944 
Australia 712 1,072 1,080 440 
GOROTS iwosesc 12 54 72 72 
Tete. . 00 10,320 10,438 11,152 10,672 
COP ccs cc cces 5,015 6,852 7,818 6,738 
On passage— 
WORE 2. cccce 36,488 38,432 40,680 40,776 
COPR svcsicece 33,335 35,479 36,023 31,595 
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For the week ended Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 12 
cars; heading, 1; patent hoops, 2; total, 
15. 

J. L. Murphy, the former Co-operative 
cooper of Minneapolis, who was convicted 
of shooting and killing a woman in I os 
Angeles, Cal., was sentenced to 12 yeurs 
in the penitentiary. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
22,544 barrels for the week ended Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 101,700 patent hoops, 74,600 
wire hoops, and 6,000 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ended 
on the dates given below were: 


al Make 

1913 1912 .1911 1910 §=1913 

July 19:.*23,670 14,655 35,255 27,100 21,955 
July 12.. 22,595 16,605 27,130 30,865 24,010 
July 65.. 14,880 17,935 19,950 25,595 15,820 
June 28. 27,580 17,960 24,025 32,640 16,495 
June 21. 15,155 12,250 19,275 31,880 15,255 
June 14. 19,595 19,030 19,895 28,030 19,010 


*These figures include 2,249 half-barre's, 
two half barrels being counted as one barre). 


Attached are quotations of flour barr! 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minn: - 
apolis: 





Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.75 @11.1 
Bass wood heading, set........ 7% @ 7h 
Birch heading, 17%, set.:...... 7%@ 7% 
Patent hoops, 6 ft.........2+6- 

Patent hoops, 6% ft.. 

Birch staves, M ..... § g 
Beech staves, M ..... 2 
Hickory hoops, M .......sse6. ) 
Head linings, carload, M....... .30@ 40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .5) 


Special reports to the Northwestern Mille’, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minn: 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels— No. 1912 


shops sold made shops _ s0!'! 
July 19.... 5 3,480 3,715 5 6,64 
July 12... 6 5,470 6,165 5 4,55 
July 65.... 6 3,890 4,390 6 3,73 
June 28... 6 7,265 6,100 5 6,110 
June 21... 6 5,910 5,735 + 4,44 
June 14... 6 4,495 5,255 5 6,675 


Following are the points reporting: Fari 
bault, Red Wing, Shakopee, Mankato an: 
Winona. 

At Duluth, Minn., 45e is paid for new 
4-flat and 4-wire hoop flour barrels. 

New York Correspondence: The long 
expected advance in second-hand barrels 
occurred last week, recoopered barrels 
going to 32c. The higher prices aske« 
by those who had barrels to sell to deal- 
ers, and the strong demand from potato 
shippers, were responsible for the change 


TIGHT BARREL CONVENTION 
The semi-annual convention of the Na- 
tional Tight Barrel Coopers’ Association 
was held in St. Paul, Minn., July 16-17 
Among the subjects considered was thx 
proposition of the railroads that stee! 
barrels be substituted for wooden bar 
rels as containers of gasoline and similar 
highly explosive liquids. The object 
would be to have a package which would 
be less liable to breakage in railroad 
wrecks, and thereby reduce the danger 
from explosions following accidents. 
Those attending the meeting, about 50 
in number, took positive ground against 
the proposition. 





Flaxseed 
Receipts of flaxseed for week ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, are shown below in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
7-Receipts—, --In store— 











19138 1912 1913 1912 

Minneapolis ...... 103 121 148 54 
| PPPS See 378 92 3,001 461 
. | eee ee 481 213 3,149 515 


FLAXSEED RECEIPTS—CROP YEAR 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1 to July 19 
1913, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels. (000’s omitted): 








-~Receipt -Shipments— 

1913 1912 1913 1912 

Minneapolis ...11,974 8,361 3,578 1,635 
Duluth ........20,470 8,602 17,612 8,247 
Totals ...... 32,444 16,963 21,190 9,882 


Daily closing prices per bushel of flaxseed 
in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

-— Mp|ls——, ————Duluth 

July 





Sept. 


July 15....$1.37% 1.36% 1.39% 1.37% 1.40% 
July 16.... 1.37% 1.37% 1.39% 1.38% 1.40% 
July 17.... 1.37% 1.36% 1.39% 1.38 1.40% 
July 18.... 1.36% 1.36% 1.38% 1.36% 1.39% 
July 19.... 1.36% 1.35% 1.38% 1.36% 1.38% 
July 21.... 1.37 1.36% 1.38% 1.37% 1.39% 
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H. B. Sparks, president of the Sparks 
Milling’ Co., Alton, Ill., has returned to 
London after having made an extensive 
motor tour of England and Scotland. 
He sails for home on July 11. 

‘he feed market continues weak. 
Owing to the exceptionally fine weather 
oe srienced during the month of June a 
large hay crop has been harvested in the 
United Kingdom, and this undoubtedly 
has a weakening effect on the feed mar- 
ket. 

\n item appearing in this department 
on June 18 described the new firm of 
Gebroeders Moerbeek (Moerbeek Broth- 
ers) as a “flour-miiling” firm. This was 
a typographical error, as the firm should 
have been described as a new “flour im- 
ae” firm. 

Usually at this season of the year an 
active business in Kansas new-crop flours 
is being transacted. This year, however, 
such sales have been very few and far 
between, and it is generally conceded 
that the volume of business done has 
been the smallest ever known since Kan- 
sas flours became popular. 

Shipments of flour the last week show 
a considerable falling off and importers 
are of the opinion that they are likely 
to continue restricted, as there has been 
very little forward business done for 
some time past. American mill offers 
were slightly easier during the week but 
are still too high to permit of business. 

The new Liverpool mill of Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., started up last week. Open- 
ing ceremonies were held, at which nu- 
merous prominent members of the trade 
were present. It is understood that the 
mill is the latest thing in millbuilding, 
and it is equipped with a marine ele- 
vator which has a capacity for unloading 
2,000 tons of wheat per day. 

Bristol flour importers, through the 
Bristol Flour Importers’ Association, 
have resolved to notify all their Ameri- 
can and Canadian shippers that bills of 
lading making Avonmouth the terminal 
of eastern-bound Canadian steamers, as 
proposed by the steamship companies, 
would be both unsatisfactory and unac- 
ceptable to them. The importers insist 
that there shall be through bills of lading 
to the city of Bristol, as previously. 





THE LONDON MARKET 


We have passed through another quiet 
week, and flour is still hard to sell, 
though prices are no lower with the ex- 
ception of Australians. Owing to an 
improved supply they are _ cheaper, 
though even now, at 27s 94@28s ex-store, 
these flours look dear compared with 
what can be made for good Minnesota 
and Canadian patents. The high price 
of Australians throughout the crop year 
now closing, was due to the poor quality 
of English country flour and to the rela- 
tively limited supply of Australian 
marks. There is no spring whatever in 
Wheat, and this, of course, reacts on 
flour. The Balkan trouble has not 
helped our market one penny; nothing 
short of war involving first-class powers 
would do that. July and August are 
generally slow months for flour, but this 
year that article has been exceptionally 
dull since the close of April, when many 
bakers here entered into forward con- 
tracts. 


Bakers have been grumbling sorely, the 
past 10 weeks, of the poor sale of bread. 
Why this should be is not clear, because 
we have not had too much hot weather 
and London has been very full till now, 
while fruit and vegetables, which often 
cut into the baking trade, have not been 
too cheap. 

Second-hand stocks of flour are so 
short that buying, whenever it does be- 
gin, will be pretty lively. The spot trade 
last week was confined to small hand-to- 
mouth orders, but a moderate amount of 
forward business was put through, 
though nothing like what might have 
been anticipated a few weeks ago. 

The American mills, both in the spring 
wheat and hard winter wheat regions, 
are mostly too high for us. At this time 
new Kansas flour should be offered at a 
competitive price, but at present such 
Kansas offers as we get are nearly all 
out of line. Canadian mills, on the other 
hand, are mostly still offering forward 
flour at late rates, and some business 
has been put through in the export grade. 

On the spot, American top spring 
wheat patents are in small supply but 
are quiet at 27s 9d@28s 3d ex-store; 
Minnesota long patents, which have the 
best sale nowadays, are still generally 
quoted at 27s@27s 9d c.i.f., but one well- 
known mill has just been offering at 26s 
9d c.i.f. This mill has done considerable 
business on and off this past season, 
whenever it could get down to our par- 
ity. On spot, Minnesota patents are of- 
fered at 27s@27s 9d ex-store. 

American spring wheat clears are quiet 
on spot, the demand probably dragging 
for lack of country flour; prices are un- 
changed at 25s 6d@26s ex-store for fancy 
marks, while first clears are held at 24s 
6d@25s ex-store. 

Kansas patents on spot are not in 
much evidence, and good brands are 
worth 26s 6d@27s 6d ex-store, while sec- 
onds are offered at 25s 6d@26s in the 
same position. C.i.f. prices are distinctly 
irregular, as high as 27s 9d@28s c.if. 
being asked for some good marks, but 
some mills are said to offer at 26s 6d@ 
27s 6d c.i.f. 

Manitoba export patents on spot are 
steady at 26s 6d@27s 6d ex-store, while 
many mills are offering this grade at 
25s 9d@26s 9d «.i.f. 

Australians are now somewhat easier, 
good marks being offered at 27s 9d@28s 
3d ex-store, while for July shipment most 
of the mills are offering at 26s 6d c.i.f. 

Hungarians on spot are steady at last 
week’s prices, 36s 6d@37s 6d ex-store, 
while for prompt shipment 36s@37s c.i.f. 
is the range. 

London-milled. flour is quiet but un- 
changed, best households and patents be- 
ing worth 28s 6d and 31s 6d ex-mill, re- 
spectively. Millfeed is about 20s lower 
than last summer. Fancy patents, or 
top price, are unaltered at 33s, delivered, 
less 1d discount for prompt payment. 

English country flour worth buying is 
getting rather scarce, and values would 
advance but for the slack demand; last 
week’s prices may be repeated; that is, 
24s 94@25s 9d for roller whites, 25s 9d@ 
26s 9d for good straights and 26s 9d@ 
29s 6d for patents, all ex-rail in London. 


LONDON FLOUR STOCKS 


The quarterly statement, just made by 
the secretary of this Exchange, shows 
total stocks in river granaries and rail- 
way depots of 186,895 sacks, against 162,- 
584 on April 1, 1913, and 84,493 on July 
1, 1912. The latter was abnormally low 
on account of the great dock strike. Of 
London’s present first-hand flour stocks, 
95,372 sacks are returned as American 
or Canadian, while over 68,000 are either 
English country or outport flour. On 
April 1, 1913, American stocks were 177,- 
135 sacks, against. 67,000 of English coun- 


try and outport. Deliveries of flour out 
of granary for the last quarter have been 
rather full, judged by the present-day 
standard, namely, 40,456 sacks per week, 
against 26,257, the weekly average for 
1912, 

ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the last two 
weeks, with the respective countries of 
origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 

July 4 June 27 


United States (Atlantic ports) 12,732 45,598 
CORED sb cs ccsccoeecoeceseans 10,354 9,421 





P| | PPT c reer 5,800 6,780 
pO PPT eee ae 4,790 oebe 
rrr te ter eee 1,875 700 
Austria-Hungary 1,805 125 
Germany .. 550 320 
Holland 330 322 
Belgium 210 500 
SOTESY ccc cvescrecceccecccuede 36 ease 
STORET eer ere ce eee 500 
DE aveekssvabete renee Ter eee 250 
SPOTTRT ccc icwccessccsesses ose 5 

WOE ccc nSebseredesnvieveis 38,432 64,521 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 


July 4 June 6 May 9 

Foreign wheat* ...... 106,277 89,236 110,484 

British wheatft ....... 806 1,509 2,538 

Foreign flourt ....... 45,472 41,288 49,141 
Foreign and British 

rere ere rr 66,329 65,434 79,717 

*Qrs (480 lbs). ¢Qrs (504 lbs). tSacks 


(280 Ibs). 


LONDON MONEY MARKET, JULY 8 

Some very’ large repayments to the 
Bank of England today of amounts re- 
cently borrowed for the winding up of 
the half-year caused money to be in short 
supply on the market. The demand, how- 
ever, was not active, and advances for 
the day were obtainable at 21% per cent, 
and for a week at 3. 

At the opening, today, discount rates 
were inclined to be easy, but the market 
became firmer later on when money was 
found to be scarce. Three months’ bank 
bills were offered at 414,@4 5-16 per cent, 
four months’ billg at 4 7-16, six months’ 
bills at 4 13-16@4%, and trade bills at 
4Y,@5Y,. 

Consols are weak and closed today at 
72 7-16 for money and 72 9-16 for the 
account. 


LIVERPOOL, JULY 8 


The foreign flour market has not yet 
displayed any indications of reverting to 
normal activity. The general demand re- 
mains exceedingly dull and disappoint- 
ing, in spite of the uneasy feeling created 
by the recent rupture between the Bal- 
kan allies. Flour buyers remain strictly 
reserved and it is not easy to explain why 
the trade should be so utterly unrespon- 
sive to current happenings and so acutely 
shy of sincurring fresh obligations, for 
existing engagements are very much less 
in volume than usually is the case at this 
time of the year. 

Consumers are not heavily stocked, but 
are prepared to let the future take care 
of itself and the most needy will not buy 
in excess of immediate requirements. 
Some of the rather more enterprising 
handlers of imported flours have yielded 
to the temptation of taking hold of some 
of the exceptionally cheaper offers just 
available for shipment in new-crop Amer- 
ican soft winters. The resulting business 
the last day or two, though on very mod- 
erate lines, was a refreshing change for 
the better and encourages the hope of a 
further expansion of business if shippers 
continue reasonable in their prices. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN FLOURS 


American and Canadian spring wheat 
millers are practically unchanged in their 
limits, which remain above buyers’ views 
and are, therefore, neglected. On the 
other hand, American soft winters are 
offering at quite 2s per 280 lbs decline 
from recent ‘figures, which, eliciting 
counter offers of 6d less, resulted in 





business to a moderate extent. Canadian 
winters are also offering within measur- 


able distance of an import level, but 
Kansas flours are firmly held for recent 
figures, which are not attractive. 
SHIPMENTS 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 8,000 280-lb sacks, and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 44,000, against 51,000 the 
same week last year. Since Aug. 1 the 
total to the United Kingdom is 3,772,000 
sacks, against 3,410,000 during the same 
period last season. 

ILOME-MILLED FLOURS 

Local millers are making very poor 
progress with sales, no one apparently 
being ‘prepared to entertain a purchase 
beyond most immediate requirements. 
Officially no change in limits has been 
made, the minimum for bakers grade re- 
maining at 27s per 280 lbs. 

LOW-GRADE FLOURS 

Low-grade flours are very difficult to 

move on spot. For shipment there is a 


similar absence of inquiry for both 
American and continental at _ prices 
asked, 


AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 
Australian flours are firmly held for 
late prices, though buyers are few. For 
shipment, the lowest offer is 26s 6d per 
280 Ibs c.i.f. 


SCOTCH MARKETS, JULY 7 

A quiet feeling has characterized the 
Glasgow flour trade during the past 
week. It cannot be said that values have 
altered much. Buyers are only supply- 
ing immediate needs, their idea being 
that, if they can hold out till the new 


‘crop comes in, they will secure what they 


require on more advantageous terms. The 
home millers’ quotations vary from 27s to 
27s 6d, according to quality. The bulk 
of the business is concluded at the for- 
mer figure. 

Imported Manitoba patents can be had 
at 26@27s and, had it been earlier in the 
season, there would have undoubtedly 
been more doing, for the price at the 
moment is quite moderate. ‘Thé setback 
is due to the pressure of arrivals. 

Kansas flours are offering at 27s, de- 
livered terms, but buyers’ ideas are some- 
thing like 9d@I1s under that. Canadian 
90 per cents are not offering yet. Ameri- 
can soft winter patents are being offered 
at 28s, or about that, delivered. This is 
regarded as quite a reasonable figure for 
the new crop, and some are inclined to 
close at that or, perhaps, if they can 
manage it, a shade less. Minnesota spot 
value is 28s 6d; the quotation is consid- 
ered just to the dear side and buyers are 
holding back. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal has favored buyers. For 
Scotch parcels, 30@34s is quoted; for 


Irish, 30@31s; 
IMPORTS INTO GLASGOW 

The imports into Glasgow for the week 
ending July 1 were: wheat, 13,972 qrs; 
flour, 11,614 sacks; oatmeal, 2,883 sacks. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

The sale of foreign and home flour 
has been slow. The Edinburgh and Leith 
Flour Millers’ Association still quotes 
whites at 32s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, ex- 
tras at 30s 6d, and supers at 28s 6d. 


for Canadian, 28s 6d@29s. 


IMPORTS AT LEITH AND GRANTON 
The imports for the week ending July 
5 were: wheat, 55,194 qrs; flour from 
North American ports, 6,407 sacks; from 
Baltic and North Sea ports, 1,918 sacks; 
maize, 1,041 qrs. 


GLASGOW’S NEW GRANARY 


It was estimated that the magnificent 
granary which the Clyde Trustees are 
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building at Meadowside would be coin- 
pleted in time for this year’s annual in- 
spection of the harbor, but it is now cer- 
tain that it will not. The building itself 
is in a very forward state, but it will be 
about the end of the year before the 
granary is ready to open its doors for 
business. 
LEITH DOCK STRIKE 


The Leith dock strike continues and 
there seems to be no prospect of a set- 
tlement. For a fortnight all work at the 
docks has been at a standstill and neither 
the shipowners nor the men seem in- 
clined to give way. Several steamers are 
lying in the docks undischarged and 
trade is completely upset. 

CLYDE REVENUE 


James S. Craig, convener of the com- 
mittee on finance, submitted a general 
statement on the revenue for the year 
ending June 30, at a meeting of the 
Clyde Trustees on Tuesday last. It 
amounted to £647,799 9s 3d, against 
£582,554 13s 8d last year, being an in- 
crease of £42,244 15s 7d. Twenty-five 
years ago, in 1888, the revenue was 
£311,495. 

ANCHOR LINE PROFITS FOR THE YEAR 

The report for the year ending April 
30 states that the profits of the Anchor 
Line, including the balance brought for- 
ward, amounted to £388,693, out of which 
there has been written off for deprecia- 
tion £119,647; placed to reserve account, 
£50,000; reduction of good-will, £68,866, 
and there has been paid debenture interest 
and dividends on preference shares for 
year, £36,536, leaving a balance of 
£113,843. 

FROM THE TRADE 


Wilson & Dunlop, Leith: During June, 
trade in all grades of flour was quiet, 
with prices mostly steady. Shipment 
business has been difficult to work, buy- 
ers’ ideas of values forward being in most 
cases so much below millers’ asking 
prices. Home millers’ prices are un- 
changed for delivery up to the end of 
August, but are Is 6d per sack cheaper 
for all grades for delivery after Sept. 1. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 8 
Last week flour was a dragging sale. 


Importers complain that there is abso- 
lutely no life in the business, and even 


the little bit of trade doing, which is° 


on spot, is not very profitable, 
despite the fact that markets are in- 
clined to be firmer. Stocks are. still 
pretty heavy in the north of Ireland, the 
only redeeming feature being that the 
market is keeping so firm for spring 
wheat flours and that, in the face of 
Kansas millers being so stiff in their quo- 
tations for new-crop flours, it looks as 
if all the lots in store will be wanted 
later on. 

Minneapolis flours are quoted higher 
this week and most millers of good reli- 
able flour want 29s net c.i.f., either port, 
for prompt shipment from the mills. 
Others that are not looked on as the best 
but are fairly good flours are offering at 
28s, without finding buyers. On_ spot, 
best well-known flours could be secured 
at 28s 6d, full delivered terms, but popu- 
lar flours, one well-known brand in par- 
ticular, have been sold at very cut prices, 
as low as 27s 9d, full delivered terms, 
having been accepted for a moderate 
quantity and prompt delivery. Arrivals 
have been small, but the pressure to sell 
this class of flour continues very great. 

Minnesota patents show no change on 
the week, 27s 6d net c.i.f. being quoted 
for prompt shipment from the mill, but 
importers are still willing to accept 28s, 
full delivered terms. 

Some little business has been done this 
week in Kansas flours on the basis of 26s 
3d net c.i.f., either port, for good ex- 
port patents, but only one miller would 
accept this figure. Importers complain 
that business in Kansas has been more 
disappointing than they have known for 
years. 

Importers have made numerous _in- 
quiries during the week for prices on 
Manitoba patents, and in some instances 
gave bids, but most of them have been on 
such a low basis that millers were unable 
to accept. First-class export patents 
could have been bought this week on the 
basis of 26s 9d@27s net c.i.f., either port, 
but consumers were not willing to pay 
this figure for forward shipment. Being 


chiefly 
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able to buy on spot at 28s, they are mak- 
ing this a basis for the forward positions. 

Trade in American soft winters was 
the only redeeming feature of a very 
poor week’s business. Inquiries for real- 
ly good flours have been numerous, and 
in a great many cases fair parcels of flour 
were sold on the basis of 27s 6d net c.i.f., 
either port, for July-August shipment 
from mills. The feeling is gaining ground 
that flour at these figures is not out of 
the way and is probably worth taking 
hold of in fair quantities, and we may 
look for a further expansion in this end 
of the business from this on. 

The lower prices accepted for Ameri- 
can soft winters has had a weakening 
effect on the demand for Australian 
flour, and buyers have turned their at- 
tention more to the American product. 
Importers are quoting 28s 9d ex-quay 
Belfast or Dublin for good patents on 
passage, but transactions were only of a 
retail character. 

Bran and pollard remain very quiet, 
with poor demand at unchanged prices. 
The plentiful supply of grass, which has 
not been so good for years in Ireland, is 
having an adverse effect on the demand 
for offals. 

Cottonseed meal is very scarce on spot, 
the only holders of any quantity being 
cake millers. The spot price today for 
41 per cent meal is £8. 


HOLLAND, JULY 7 

The firmer tendency of the flour mar- 
ket this week is no doubt due to the wet 
and unseasonably cold weather experi- 
enced the last few weeks all over Europe. 
Should it continue, it will undoubtedly 
seriously affect the crops and approach- 
ing harvest operations. In some of the 
southern countries, harvesting has already 
started or is just about to. 

There has been some buying on a small 
scale, most business being done in home- 
milled flour and second-hand parcels. 

Belgian millers have sold a few cars of 
flour to Holland at 11%f] c.i.f., today’s 
price being 11%@11%fl c.i.f., German 
patent was offered at 134,fl, September- 
December shipment. 

Near-at-hand and arrived lots of first 
clear flour changed hanus at 1114fl c.i.f., 
against 114,@11%fl c.i.f. asked by mill- 
ers’ agents. 

For Kansas first patent, bids of 12% fl 
c.i.f. were cabled but not accepted, mill- 
ers holding firmly to 13fl, which buyers 
consider too stiff a price. 

Spring wheat patent is still offered at 
a prohibitive price. American mills’ 
quotations are: spring Wheat first patent, 
133%,fl; spring wheat straight, 12%fl 
spring wheat first clear, 114@11%fl; 
Kansas first patent, 13fl; Kansas straight, 
12% fl. 

IMPORTS INTO HOLLAND 

The total imports of American flour 
into Holland during June amounted to 
176,250 bags of 50 kilos. 


The Rye Situation 

Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 
The cutting of the new rye has been 
proceeding here in southern Wisconsin 
during the past 10 days, and a few days 
of dry weather will put the grain in 
grinding condition. The quality of the 
crop, as shown by samples taken from 
the fields, is fully equal to the best ever 
grown in this state. 

Prices for rye are at present, and have 
been for some time, on a feeding basis, 
rye being on a parity with corn as to value 
and considerably cheaper than oats per 
ton. On this account, we do not antici- 
pate any lower prices when the new crop 
begins to move freely, but believe, be- 
cause of its relative cheapness, the con- 
sumption of rye will be very heavy and 
will eventually force the price to a bread- 
stuff basis. Old ‘\our contracts are well 
cleaned up and we believe that consum- 
ers will book new crop freely at current 
values. 





Buckwheat Seeding 


H. J. Klingler & Co., Butler, Pa: We 
find a very active demand for seed buck- 
wheat, indicating that a large acreage 
will be sown. Where other crops have 
been destroyed by frosts and other 
causes, fields are being plowed up and 
will be planted to buckwheat. Since 
buckwheat seeding is now in progress, it 
is too early to make any prediction as to 
the acreage. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


European Markets—Continental Consumption 
Improving—Good Buying Expected— 
Import Requirements Increasing 
—Crop News 


(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, July 9.—The market has this 
week mostly followed the trend of Chi- 
cago, but the war troubles in the Balkans, 
and reports of bad weather in France, 
had a bullish influence. There was a re- 
duction of about 9 per cent (99,000 qrs) 
in the world’s shipments, — = 
total 36 per cent, or 536,000 qrs, below 
that of a year ago, which was also taken 
as a bull rr As a result Indian ship- 
pers asked higher prices, while Argentine 
offers were firmer on an improvement in 
freights. 

In this country the, immediate statis- 
tical outlook continues rather bearish, 
but to a partial extent the Continent has 
been firmer on conflicting crop news and 
an expansion in the consumptive de- 
mand. In Germany, however, millers 
only buy for immediate needs owing to 
the favorable crop prospects and liberal 
offers from the principal producing coun- 
tries. In Hungary there was no im- 
provement in the position, and the Buda- 
pest Milling Association is about to de- 
cide the question as to a suspension of 
work in the mills for a fortnight, and the 
restriction of operations during August 
to four days per week. 

At the moment there are no crop 
scares of any great importance, but the 
contingencies of the prospective supply 
and demand are occupying the attention 
of the market. Good milling wheat read- 
ily finds buyers day | day and, imme- 
diately the new crop becomes available, 
the milling interests P vill be liberal pur- 
chasers unless the price becomes in some 
degree prohibitive. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the countries de- 
pendent upon imported wheats will be 
able to go far along the road of the next 
campaign without ample supplies from 
abroad. The question of price has also 
to be considered, and seeing that the 
quotations for foreign wheat are already 
1@4s per qr above those of two years 
ago, a rush of demand would increase 
the advance. 

In some quarters it is assumed that the 
close of harvest will bring a heavy de- 
mand for flour, which would ultimately 
harden the market for the raw material. 
This and the present scarcity of good 
milling wheat has in some directions 
given rise to the opinion that prices in 
August and September will be consider- 
ably higher. In any case, the demand 
for imported wheat in western Europe is 
becoming more insistent year by year as 
the population increases, and, moreover, 
industrial prosperity on the Continent 
has expanded the demand for wheaten 
bread. The comparative firmness of val- 
ues is therefore deemed to be the natural 
outcome of the exigencies of the general 
situation. 

Current supplies for the United King- 
dom continue ample, but the shipments 
to Europe decreased by about 1,000,000 
qrs on the week, the reductions being in 
loading from the United States and 
Canada, the Danube and Argentina, and 
the quantity on passage was diminished 
by 510,000 qrs, mostly bound direct to 
the United Kingdom and the Continent. 
Russia and India have of late been lib- 
eral shippers, but Australian sellers are 
not disposed to accept with any freedom 
the rates now offered. Stocks at the 
United Kingdom ports are of moderate 
proportions, and only slightly larger than 
those of a year ago, and the latest esti- 
mates of European stocks, with the quan- 
tity on passage and the United States 
visible, are only about 40,000 qrs in ex- 
cess of the total at the same time last 
year. 

In this country some rain has fallen, 
but more is needed, and it is feared that 
there are too many thin and patchy 
fields to warrant expectations of an ay- 
erage yield throughout the country. The 
rains came too late to increase the quan- 
tity of grain, and the straw is short. 

French crop advices show great irregu- 
larity, and there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to what the actual outturn will 
be. The weather is unsettled and the 
temperature abnormally low, and more 
seasonable conditions are earnestly de- 
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sired. Otherwise, the appearance of the 
fields is on the whole satisfactory, the 
ears being mostly well developed and full, 
In Belgium, also, there are complaints 
of low temperature. 

Reports from Germany state that rains 
have fallen in the eastern division, but it 
is feared that they have come partially 
too late, and the harvest will be delayed, 
Otherwise, the wheatfields have a satis- 


~— appearance. 
angary the weather is changeal)le 
on cold, with heavy rains. Harvest has 


commenced, and the quality is expected 
to give full satisfaction, but a period of 
dry weather is wanted, as cutting is eight 
to ten days later than usual. In — ‘ia 
it is wet, and there is some anxiety 1 
garding the welfare of the crop. 

In Servia the crops have benefited |)y 
very favorable weather, and it is expe:t- 
ed that there will be a fair surplus tor 
export. In Roumania hot winds caused 
some damage, but it is now cooler and 
reports are satisfactory. In Bulgaria t\ic 
harvest is commencing, and wheat proi- 
ises well. The Old Militia has been calli«i 
up for the harvest work in order to i).- 
sure the garnering in good time. 

Russian advices state that winter whe | 
promises a good yield, but the spriig 
crop suffered in many places from excc.- 
sive rains at the time of seeding. In tiie 
southwestern governments cutting ‘s 
about to begin, but weather prospects i - 
dicate that, although there is a good crv 
in the fields, safe harvesting is uncertai. 
The recent reports speak of heat and e.- 
cessive rains. The Italian Agricultur:'| 
Institute gives a forecast of winter whe: t 
which is 13.8 per cent above last year s 
production. 

In North Africa, harvest is drawing (o 
a close under excellent conditions, but in 
Tunis rains have done some damage. 

In India favorable monsoon rains ha\e 
fallen during the week. 

In Australia a record season 
pected. 

Argentine cables indicate that gener: 
crop conditions are favorable. 


is ex- 





Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Stocks 

The following table shows the stocks «of 
wheat at Minneapolis and Duluth on July 
18 and Sept. 1 for 20 years, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


c——July 18——, 
Mpls. Duluth Tots. 


-——September 1- 
Mpls. Duluth Tots. 


1913 12,921 *7,380 20,301 ..... «...+- ; 
1912 4,171 3,157 7,328 651 545 1,146 
1911 6,781 647 7,428 3,518 666 4,154 
1910 4,276 2,252 6,528 3,107 2,327 5,434 
1909 3,312 1,504 4,816 189 433 622 
1908 2,021 873 2,894 584 1,105 1,659 
1907 13,736 4,223 17,959 7,908 1,162 9,07) 
1906 10,713 3,050 13,763 3,322 691 4,015 
1905 4,288 206 4,494 818 975 1,793 
1904 56,530 987 6,417 1,922 419 2,341 
1903 3,761 1,082 4,843 867 192 1,059 
1902 5,617 3,773 9,390 1,728 368 2,098 
1901 8,221 2,327 10,548 4,952 1,252 6,204 
1900 10,038 9,380 19,418 8,589 6,992 15,581 
1899 8,746 4,861 13,607 4,627 2,888 7,515 
1898 5,886 2,259 8,145 970 854 1,821 
1897 7,572 1,848 9,420 3,066 635 3,601 
1896 15,778 17,209 22,987 11,472 4,621 16,093 
1895 8,914 6,573 15,487 4,826 4,605 9,431 
1894 8,846 4,321 13,167 5,366 3,114 8,58) 
*July 16. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup 
ply of wheat in the United States on Jul! 
12, 1913, with comparisons, (000’s omitted) 


Year Bus Year Bus 
BOER s cccecccce 28,967 1908.......... 13,06 
DMEM s ce0vcscce 20,183 1902.......... 19,80 
Sree SRSTS .29G2. ciscvevss 27,95 
BOBO. ccsccicce eo Ee 46,08 
BOOP ccccvevese 7,23 ee 34,55 
| Pe BSSTE WSOB ec cccccccs 10,46 
BOGE ve cescecee ST,0G6 SBOE ccc ciccee 15,32 
BOOS: ccccccicce SEES BSSS.. wc cccecs 46,74 
AGGE. cc csccces BEBSO -BBGGs cissvcccs 40,48 
BOO4. ccsvocese 8 x are 63,15 





Price of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the price of pat- 
ent flour per 196 lbs in wood, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, as quoted by northwestern mills, an 
the closing price of No. 1 northern wheat a 
Minneapolis on July 18, and on approxi 
mately the same date in other years: 


1 nor Pat Year 1 nor Pat 
$ .90% $4.80 1899..... $ .69 $3.6) 
1.06% t 35 1898..... .89 4.3) 
.96 85 -55 4.1) 
1.28 .69 3.1) 
1.32 -57 3.35 
1.16 -61 3.30 
-99 .80 3.5" 
.78 -98 4.05 
1.14 -88 4.75 
99 .88 4.5" 
84 -97 5.4" 
77 80 4.40 
69 72 4.0 
76 








Matthew Koerner, a baker in th 
Charles Schneider Baking Co.’s plant ai 
Washington, D. C., lost the tips of hi: 
fingers of his right hand in a doug: 
mixer. 
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Drying Out of Moisture Largely Responsible 
—Improves Flour—Experience of a 
Large Mill—Leakages 


Since many millers are having trouble 
from short-weight flour, due to evapora- 
tion of moisture after it leaves the mill, 
the republication of an article appearing 
in the Northwestern Miller of Nov. 23, 
1910, is deemed warranted. 

The author of this statement is a 
well-known mill manager of the North- 
west, who has given a great deal of study 
to moisture in flour and the extent it will 
dry out, and his views are based upon 
practical experience and actual tests. 
He says: 

yER CENT OF MOISTURE IN FLOUR 


The average barrel of flour, when leav- 
ing the mill, contains from 13 to 131% per 
cent of water. The Department of Agri- 
culture, in defining flour, allows mois- 
ture content of 13% per cent. This 
means that a fresh ground barrel of flour 
cont:ins from 26 to 27 lbs of water. 

In the summer time, during a hot, dry 
period of weather, a box car standing on 
side track, with the doors closed, reaches 
a temperature of over 130 degrees on the 
inside. In consequence the wood construc- 
tion of the car itself becomes dry as tin- 
der and when flour in jute bags is loaded 
into such car, the dry wood immediately 
starts absorbing the moisture from the 
flour, in addition to the natural evapora- 
tion in the hot atmosphere. 

We have found that under such con- 
ditions, it is not unusual for a 140-lb bag 
of flour to lose over one pound in weight 
in one week. We have found, further, 
that the loss from such causes varies 
greatly in different parts of the car; so 
that if all sacks weighed exactly the same 
when loaded, they witl not necessarily 
weigh the same when unloaded at desti- 
nation, 

This often induces the charge that a 
miller not only weighs packages short, 
hut that his weighing is careless and ir- 
regular, when all packages may have 
heen weighed with the closest accuracy 
hefore leaving the mill. 

During very cold weather, the change 
in weight of a sack of flour in transit is 
slight. On the other hand, we have found 
that during an extremely wet period of 
weather, all flour over-run slightly in 
weight at destination. 

The tendency, however, month in and 
month out, is for a small loss in mois- 
ture. We have had opportunity to test 
this carefully on an amount of flour in 
jute bags running to more than 100,000 
bbls. We have concluded that on an 
average, the year around, where flour is 
shipped several hundred miles without 
transfer, the moisture loss runs approxi- 
mately one-third of one pound per 140-lb 
sack, or a little over one-half pound per 
barrel. Where a shipment travels fur- 
ther and is transferred, the average 
transit loss is a little heavier. 

There is, of course, a slight transit loss 
from sifting and from little holes torn in 
the bags, or from the bags leaking around 
the sewing; but in the aggregate believe 
this is a very small item. We are satis- 
fied that most of the shortage comes from 
moisture loss, 

Inasmuch as a loss of moisture in flour 
really improves the flour and works ab- 
Solutely no hardship on the consumer, it 
would seem to us fair that-a buyer should 
either aecept weights which are reason- 
ably close without further allowance for 
natural transit loss, or else he should ad- 
Just the weights on the basis of the gov- 
ernment standard of 134% per cent mois- 
ture, same to be determined by actual 
test, if the amount involved is too large to 
pass as a natural transit loss. 

Where flour is stored in a warehouse 
for several months during the summer, 
the loss in weight will sometimes run 11, 
lbs per sack, and in extreme cases even 
more than that. Where such a loss takes 
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place it would seem—if the buyer is not 
satisfied to allow for the moisture loss 
without a test—that the miller and buyer 
should be able to get together and adjust 
any difference on a fixed basis of mois- 
ture content. 

In actual practice, we weigh all 140-lb 
bags of flour for domestic sale at 141 lbs 
gross and by careful rechecking of the 
weights when loading out the cars, we 
have eliminated all but a small part of 
the short-weight complaints. 





KANSAS CITY 
FLOUR PRICES AND SENTIMENT 


Bakers and jobbers report flour of- 
fered in car lots at about following prices 
per 196 lbs, jute, f.o.b. Kansas City: 
hard winter patents, $4@4.20; straights, 
$3.80@4; first clear, $3@3.40; second 
clear, $2.65@2.85. Soft winter patent, 
$4@4.50; first clear, $3.50@3.90. Hard 
spring patent, $4.50@4.70; first clear, 
$3.50@3.85. Dark rye flour, $3.15@3.30; 
light rye flour, $3.50@3.70. 

As far as can be ascertained, no book- 
ings of new-crop winter wheat flour have 
been made to date, either for immediate 
or future shipment. All buyers have am- 
ple supplies of old-wheat flour to carry 
them two or three months, and they seem 
inclined to the opinion that prices will be 
lower when receipts of new wheat become 
heavier. 

There is no demand whatever for 
spring wheat flour, as all buyers have 
their requirements booked two or three 
months ahead. On account of September 
and December wheat in Minneapolis be- 
ing 24%,@4%c over July, respectively, 
spring wheat millers are not offering 


« flour for shipment beyond Sept. 15. 


First and second clears and rye flour 
are in fair demand. 


TROUBLE WITH WRAPPED BREAD 


Bread sales have not been as heavy in 
the last month as might be expected. 
Bakers report some trouble since July 1, 
caused by wrapped bread becoming 
moldy, even when the bread is allowed 
to entirely cool before being wrapped. 


17-18 


The executive committee of the Kan- 
sas Master Bakers’ Association met in 
Ottawa, Kansas, June 25, where they set 
the dates for the next convention at Ot- 
tawa, for Sept 17-18. 


STATE BAKERS MEETING SEPT. 


NOTES 


R. L. Nafziger, of the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., with Mrs. Nafziger, motored to 
Nevada, Mo., July 7, to attend a house 
party for a fortnight. 

B. Howard Smith, president of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., left for Leadville, 
Colo., July 14, to look after some mining 
interests which he has near that place. 

Messrs. Welle and Ruhe, of the Ameri- 
can Bakery Co., St. Louis, were in Kan- 
sas City during the last month. While 
here they investigated a new bread- 
wrapping machine at the Smith bakery. 


J. H. Butler, of Wichita, Kansas, has 
purchased the wholesale bakery of E. F. 
Wolf in that city. Mr. Butler has been 
operating a wholesale bakery in Wichita. - 
Mr. Wolf expects to retire from the bak- 
ing business. 

Sugar has advanced 25c per 100 Ibs in 
the last month, and is now quoted at 
about $4.85 net. Lard has advanced 
about %c, to 11%c per lb basis, and 
cooking oil about 8c, to approximately 
68¢ per gallon. 

W. M. Campbell, of the Campbell 
Bread Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Wichita, Kansas, accompanied by Mrs. 
Campbell, spent June 23 in Kansas City. 
While here Mr. Campbell visited some of 
the bakeries. He reports work on the 
company’s new Wichita plant progress- 





ing nicely and expects it to be in opera- 
tion by Sept. 1. 

J. V. Ostberg, Salina, Kansas, exec- 
utive committeeman, and J. M. Burns, 
Independence, Kansas, secretary of the 
Kansas Master’ Bakers’ Association, 
spent a day in Kansas City, after at- 
tending the executive committee meeting 
at Ottawa. While here, Mr. Ostberg 
placed an order for four badges to be 
given to past presidents of the Kansas 
association. 

M. Lee MarsHa tt. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 15. 





THE CRACKER TRADE 
CRACKER FACTORY BURNED 

The H. W. Clark cracker factory at 
North Adams, Mass., burned, with a loss 
reported at upwards of $120,000. The 
fire ig said to have been caused by grease 
trickling down a chimney flue into the 
boiler-room. 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
New-crop soft winter wheat flour from 
Kansas and Missouri is quoted at $4 for 
patent and $3.70 for straight, delivered, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, immediate ship- 
ment. 

One Minneapolis bakery has already 
contracted for about 20,000 bbls new-crop 
flour. 

From samples received, new-crop soft 
winter wheat flour is of superior quality 
and much better than for several years. 


BAKERY SUPPLIES 

Bakery supplies of various kinds are 
strong and advancing. Granulated sugar 
is quoted at $4.91 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, lard at 11@11\4%c per lb in 
tierce lots, and cottonseed oil at 75c per 
gallon in quantities. Other shortenings 
are equally strong. 


NOTES 


The National Biscuit Co. has declared 
its sixtieth dividend on common stock at 
the rate of 1%, per cent. 

B. J. Barnham has been appointed 
state manager for the National Biscuit 
Co. in Arkansas, with headquarters at 
Little Rock. 

Dubuque, Iowa, is hopeful of obtaining 
a cracker factory. Robert Stevenson, of 
Green Bay, Wis., said to be an experi- 
enced cracker manufacturer, is interested. 

Suit has been brought against the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for $5,000 damages for injuries sustained 
by Catherine Lyons last March while in 
the company’s employ. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul cracker factories 
report an excellent demand for their 
products’ Current sales .are running 
ahead of those of a year ago. Some of 
the shops are running nights to keep up 
with their orders. 

George Long, retail grocer, has been 
re-elected president of the Consumers’ 
Biscuit Co., New Orleans, La. J. P. 
Mirandona is vice-president, J. S. Le- 
Blanc treasurer, and T. J. Mathes secre- 
tary. J. S. Fineran is manager. 





Wrapped Bread in Washington 

Although it is claimed public senti- 
ment has been created in Washington, 
D. C., in favor of wrapped bread, only a 
limited supply of the sealed. article is 
being placed on the market. 

Five of the largest of the local baker- 
ies are wrapping, but, with the exception 
of one, all are sealing only a very insig- 
nificantly small percentage of their out- 
put. The bakers refuse to make public 
the figures respecting their output, be- 
cause of business reasons. 


Ward Brothers Co.’s bakery at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is a model one in every re- 
spect. The plant is reported to have 
cost approximately $250,000. 








HOT BREAD AND BISCUITS 


Wheeling, W. Va., and Its Bakeries—Fifty 
Per Cent Home Baking—Wholesale Gro- 
cers Handle Flour—The Brands Sold 


Wheeling, W. Va., located on _ the 
east bank of the Ohio River, stretches 
itself along the bottom lands of that 
stream. Its growth, or expansion in 
width, so to speak, is limited by the river 
on one side and high hills on the other. 
To one unaccustomed to Ohio River 
towns and this natural limitation im- 
posed to their growth, the situation seems 
an unusual one. The city is a prosper- 
ous and growing one and is the natural 
distributing center of quite an area 
known as the Wheeling district, which 
includes such towns as Bridgeport, Bel- 
laire, Benwood, Moundsville, and Mar- 
tin’s Ferry. 

By the 1910 census, the population of 
Wheeling was placed at 41,641. Its pres- 
ent population is estimated at 47,000 to 
50,000, while that of the Wheeling dis- 
trict is supposed to be about 125,000. 

After crossing the Ohio River, one be- 
gins to enter the stronghold of soft win- 
ter wheat flour and the region where hot 
bread and tea biscuits -take the place of 
bread. For this reason there are not so 
many bakers of bread, and the bread 
consumption per capita does not run 
nearly so high as east and north of the 
river. 

It is estimated that fully 50 per cent 
of the baking is done at home in the 
Wheeling district, and it takes the form 
of hot bread and biscuits, whereas 25 
per cent is often a large percentage in 
distinctly bread-consuming sections. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the spring wheat 
flour business of West Virginia is family 
trade, done through the grocers. 

While West Virginia, as a whole, is 
a winter wheat flour state, the Wheeling 
district and mining sections are fair 
users of spring wheat flour. 

Wheeling has the largest two bakeries 
in the state,—Juergen’s Bakery, operated 
by the General Baking Co., and Stroeh- 
mann’s Vienna Bakery, each using about 
six cars of flour a month. A few facts 
about the leading bakers follow: 

Juergen’s bakery is credited with a 
daily output of 153000 loaves. Nothing 
but bread is made. It is sold under the 
brands “Holsum,” “Butternut,” and late- 
ly it has been featuring “Little General” 
by means of an advertising campaign 
which includes a liberal use of billboards. 
It is thought the General Baking Co. 
may be trying out this campaign locally 
on a new brand in order to determine 
the wisdom of a further extension of it. 
In making deliveries, 12 to 15 wagons 
and four or five motor trucks are used. 
The business is entirely wholesale. 

Stroehmann’s Vienna Bakery is credit- 
ed with a daily output equally as large 
as that of the Juergen’s bakery—15,000 
loaves, featuring “Mother’s Bread.” It 
also makes cakes, pies and a general line 
of goods, and conducts a retail store 
and stalls in the new Auditorium market 
and in the lower market. Twelve to 15 
wagons are employed in making deliv- 
eries. This bakery also uses motor- 
trucks. 

T. F. Bayha owns one‘of the most 
valuable stands on Market Street, in tne 
very heart of the business district of 
Wheeling, and caters to a_ patronage 
taking high-grade fancy products. His 
business is all retail and all his goods 
are sold over his own counters. He makes 
cakes and fancy pastries, and has an out- 
put of about 1,600 loaves of bread a day. 
He buys eight cars of flour a year, all in 
wood, for the reason’ that his flour is 
stored in the alley adjoining his store, 
or in public warehouses, owing to want 
of room in the bakery. 

A. W. Kunkle will buy an average of 
one car of flour a month and his bread 
output is about 2,000 loaves a day. 

Mrs. Mary Emmert will buy about a 
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car of flour every 60 days and her bread 
output is estimated at 1,200 loaves a day. 
She maintains a stall in the new Audi- 
torium market. 

C. Floto, across the river at Martin’s 
Ferry, is credited with a bread output 
of 800 loaves a day and uses about a car 
of flour every 90 days. 

The Quality bakery is a small plant 
making cakes, pastry, and bread, but is 
not a car-lot buyer. 

The Famous Biscuit Co. and the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., both of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., maintain branch distributing depots 
at Wheeling and do quite a business. 

Basle’s bakery is a Greek restaurant 
that does its own baking, with a valuable 
stand on the main street. 

At Bellaire, Ohio, 10 miles distant, but 
reached by a five-cent fare on the trolley, 
are located two car-lot buyers among the 
bakers: James Gentile, an Italian, and 
Edward Voegel, both of whom are 
thought to have a daily output of from 
900 to 1,000 loaves of bread a day. Here 
are also two smaller bakers, C. W. Man- 
chester and the Jacovetty-Lagomarcino 
Bread Co. 

At Moundsville, near by, are Jones 
Bros. and William Offerdinger, each of 
whom use about a car of flour every 
four months and put out approximately 
600 loaves a day. 

The wholesale grocers in this section 
nearly all handle flour, although their 
business consists mostly of family trade 
and is not with bakers. The bakers, com- 
paratively small though they be, buy di- 
rect in car lots. The wholesale grocers, 
with the brands of flour which they han- 
dle, are: Stewart & Ward, Bellaire, Ohio, 
“White Satin”; also operate a mill and 
make spring wheat flour. Baier Grocer 
Co., Inc., “Daniel Webster” and “Royal 
Blue”; Klein & Merriman Co., “Best of 
All” and “Servus”; Neill Grocery Co., 


“Minnehaha,” made by The Northwest- - 


ern Consolidated Milling Co; Joseph 
Speidell Grocery Co., “Ceresota”—a pri- 
vate brand. Besides these the Eastern 
Ohio Milling Co., Bellaire; the Elm 
Grove Milling Co., Elm Grove; Frank 
H. Weaver, flour and feed dealer and 
agent for “Atlas,” Moundsvilie, and the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., who have an office 
at Wheeling in charge of F. J. Connolly, 
do a flour-jobbing business, 
W. H. Wiaern, Jr. 


Winter Wheat—Foreign Sales 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind: 
The situation in the soft winter wheat 
region is unique. Up to a very recent 
date, neither dealers nor farmers were 
offering wheat. Still later, flour buyers 
showed general apathy. Consequently, 
the volume of wheat bought and the 
amount flour sold do not compare with 
previous years. 

Conditions are further complicated by 
the strong bids for wheat for shipment to 
Chicago and to the seaboard, particularly 
to the latter. This is tending to keep 
the price of wheat above a basis agree- 
able to domestic buyers of flour. 

Most buyers now in the market want 
prompt shipment, though some are ready 
to contract for a few months ahead, 
seeming to be unwilling to do business 
on any other terms. They should re- 
member that wheat for deferred ship- 
ment is worth equal to 10@25¢ bbl more 
than for prompt, depending upon the 
length of the deferred period. 

There is a large crop of wheat in the 
Ohio Valley, and what has come to mar- 
ket is of excellent quality, being plump 
and dry, and well matured. There will 
be ample supplies, unless foreigners con- 
tinue to take it away at the rate which 
they have lately been doing. 

There is more likelihood of export busi- 
ness in flour now than for some time. 
In fact we have made some sales at 
prices that are better than the domestic 
trade seems to have in mind. Importers, 
however, want flour only for immedate 
requirements and show little interest in 
deferred shipment. 

Demand for feed is fair, but here, 
again, buyers are fighting shy of taking 
hold at the advance over a month ago. 


Acme-E vans 





Joseph Sosnowski, a baker of Detroit, 
Mich., has recently had considerable trou- 
ble with “rope” in his bread. The state 
health board recently closed his shop in 
order to fumigate it ‘thoroughly in an 
effort to get rid of the germ. 
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DETROIT 
BAKERS WELL STOCKED 

Detroit bakers who buy by the carload 
are well supplied with flour, both winter 
and spring, and are in a position to 
watch the wheat market without anxiety. 
Makers of pastry are bought up to the 
end of the year. They do not like to use 
new flour until it has been ripened to a 
certain extent. Besides, considering pres- 
ent prices of winter wheat flour quite 
fair, they feel that they can afford to 
take a chance on the new crop going 
lower. They begin by blending a little 
of the new with the old and then grad- 
ually increase it until about Jan. 1, when 
only all new will be in use. 

Bread bakers have taken old spring 
wheat flour quite freely- and will not be 
actively in the market until they are in 
a position to see whether it will be to 
their advantage to use Kansas or spring 
wheat goods. For the present, bakers 
are nearly all out of the market for any 
but small special lots of flour. Book- 
ings of new crop amount to almost noth- 
ing. 

Cracker makers are in nearly all cases 
well supplied with flour and will not need 
to enter the market until new-crop val- 
ues are well settled. 


CHEAP AND HIGH-PRICED CINNAMON 


“Buyers must see as well as taste,” re- 
marked a cake manufacturer. “Take the 
matter of cinnamon for flavoring a cake; 
there is a wide range in price and ‘many 
grades, but the best and highest is the 
cheapest, as in nearly all other lines. 
Now we found a high-priced cinnamon 
that gave a very rich flavor with the use 
of less than half the quantity required 
when the cheaper grade was used. 

“The cake was nicely flavored, but 
buyers could not see the cinnamon. At 
once they made complaint that we were 
not giving them their money’s_ worth. 
Now we put in the high-priced goods for 
flavor and throw in a lot of the cheap 
stuff for appearances. The people see 
and taste and are satisfied.” 


THE PIE SEASON 
This is the busy time for piemakers. 
When the berry season‘is on, there is a 
big increase in pie-eating. Later, when 
the pies are restricted to pumpkin, apple 
and a few other stand-bys, the consump- 
tion falls off. 


EMBARRASSED BAKERY REORGANIZED 
Machinery is being installed in the 
bakery of the Cable-Draper Co., and 
baking will begin in about four weeks. 
This company went on the rocks some 
time ago and was rescued by James C. 
Gordon, of the Gordon & Pagel Bread 
Co. He financed the concern and put it 
on its feet. The capital stock now is 
$50,000, but it will be increased to $100,- 
000. Both Mr. Gordon and Mr. Pagel 
will be stockholders, but the company 
will be independent. The bakery is situ- 
ated at the corner of Vermont and Mar- 
quette streets. 


ENLARGING ITS BREAD PLANT 

The Gordon & Pagel Bread Co. has 
just increased its equipment by the ad- 
dition of eight new ovens. Three of 
these are not yet in operation, but will 
be working soon. To make room for a 
rapidly increasing business a great deal 
of reconstruction is being done. Part of 
the building, formerly ‘one story in height, 
is being extended to two stories. Includ- 
ing the new equipment, this company 
now has 23 ovens. It makes only white 
bread and does a considerable export 
trade to Canada. 


DOUBLING ITS CAPACITY 

Architects are at work on plans for 
doubling the buildings of the Sheill Dairy 
Bakery on Grand River Avenue. The 
present building is situated at 953-5, and 
when the new work is completed, it will 
occupy from 953 to 961, inclusive. The 
enlargement will permit the separation 
of the bread from the cake department. 
The company is a moderate producer of 
bread and sells the entire output at its 
four stores. 

The cake trade is of a wholesale na- 
ture, and is the most important depart- 
ment, of the company’s business. It is 
the increase in this line that makes nec- 
essary the new building. The cake-bak- 


ing will be done on the second floor, while 
the bread ovens are on the ground floor. 
All the cake sent out by this company is 


wrapped, and no hand touches it between 
the producer and consumer. 

Cake is shipped to about 50 cities in 
Michigan and Ohio—points near enough 
to be reached overnight, so that the 
product may be fresh when delivered. 
Winter wheat flour is used. 


THE HELP PROBLEM 

The help situation is very unsatisfac- 
tory among Detroit bakers. Men are 
very scarce; get almost any wages they 
ask and work only when they feel like it. 
Out of seven cake hands in one shop, 
only one put in an appearance a few 
days ago. 

“We are paying very high wages,” 
said a baker, “and not getting good serv- 
ice. I have to pay $12 a week for pan 
wipers, unskilled boys. Bakers get from 
$15 to $25.” 

The trouble appears to be largely due 
to the demand for automobile workers. 
Many bakers have bettered themselves 
by making the change. In an auto shop 
a man quickly masters one line of work 
and then is a skilled mechanic, command- 
ing good pay. 

NOTES 

Stale bread is sold at 1c per lb to 
farmers for chicken feed. It is soaked 
in water, mixed with some bran, and 
forms a cheap and satisfactory feed. 

The present is a busy season for bread. 
All the near-by summer resorts are in 
full blast and shipments are large. There 
is no change in prices, and nearly all the 
trade is done on a profitable basis. 

John Orlich has a bakery on Russell 
Street, with Slav customers. He makes 
a round four-pound loaf and says his 
customers are great eaters of bread. 
Some of the workingmen will consume 
four pounds a day. 

Nearly all the rye flour used by De- 
troit bakers comes from Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Demand for rye bread is 
very steady the year round; one reason 
is that the housewife is not able to make 
it in competition with the baker. The 
ordinary stove will not put the proper 
crust on the loaf. Joun Barr. 

Detroit, Mich., July 18. 





Demand for Flour Improved 

The manager of a large spring wheat 
mill says: 

The orders on our books were very 
small in volume on July 1, but have since 
increased them materially. Directions 
are easy. We are securing without effort 
all that are necessary to keep us run- 
ning. Current sales on patents and clears 
are better than they have been since 
Jan. 1. 

We are making no sales nor prices for 
new-crop shipment; everything is being 
done with the expectation that old orders 
will be cleaned up by the middle of Sep- 
tember to the first of October. 

If we were to make new-crop prices, 
we should, of course, have to figure the 
increased price of new wheat as repre- 
sented by the option. 

Sentiment among jobbers and bakers 
as to present prices has_ evidently 
changed in the last 30 days, since our 
business has picked up in a marked de- 
gree during that time. Stocks both in 
jobbers’ and bakers’ hands are getting 
low. 

We are moving a little flour for export, 
but the demand is light and we are only 
selling to established trade. Prices se- 
cured from them are fair. 

Prices on flour are close, entirely too 
close in consideration of the cost of 
wheat, but since the prices are dictated 
by competition, which apparently is fig- 
ured on a lower wheat price and prob- 
ably without “hedging” such sales, it is 
impossible to induce buyers to pay high- 
er prices. 

Demand for millfeed is fair; are book- 
ing nothing for delivery beyond Sept. 15. 





The municipal bakery in the industrial 
school at St. Louis, Mo., has been dis- 
continued. This bakery formerly sup- 
plied all the city penal and charitable in- 
stitutions with bread. Contracts for fu- 
ture supplies are to be awarded to the 
various bakeries of the city. 





Complaint has been made against bak- 
ers in some Colorado towns that they 
have been violating the interstate com- 
merce law by shipping cake and pastry 
in bread crates at bread rates. 
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ST. LOUIS 
NEW WHEAT FLOUR PURCHASES 


A fair volume of orders has been 
booked for new hard winter wheat flour, 
but mainly from the bakers. In a few 
cases, fair round lots were booked for 
shipment as soon as mills started grind- 
ing new wheat. Stocks held by bakers 
are small. 

Bakers also have shown quite an in- 
terest in soft winter flour! This is main- 
ly due to the prices being asked by mill- 
ers. Doubtless, with the quality as good 
as it is, many bakers will use soft winter 
wheat flour in their bread mix. 

Jobbers and dealers have not yet shown 
much interest in new flour, and orders 
placed by them have not been numerous, 
The smaller bakers have some spring 
patents coming, and generally a li'tle 
stock of old wheat flour bought. 

The larger flour buyers are of the 
opinion that prices are on a fair basis. 
Mills, however, are not overanxious to 


‘book beyond September shipment. 


Prices of soft winter flour, as compared 
with hard winter, are very favorable to 
soft winter flour. Quotations are nearly 
on an equal basis, though in some ca.es 
in favor of soft winter. 

A few lots of old spring flour hive 
sold for-shipment this month. So far as 
can be ascertained, no purchases hive 
been made of new crop nor quotations 
made. Purchases of new flour have been 
mainly of hard winter. 

NOTES 

George H. Ruhe, secretary of tlie 
American Bakery Co., is away on a tivo 
weeks’ vacation. 

St. Louis municipal institutions have 
given up baking their own bread, which 
they have done for a great number of 
years. The amount of bread used is 
approximately 3,500 pounds per diy. 
Numerous bids were made for the con- 
tract to furnish this bread. The Freund 
Bros. Bread Co., a branch of the Ameri- 
can Bakery Co., secured a contract to 
furnish 3,000 lbs. The remainder is to he 
furnished by the Manewal Bread (o. 
The price was 3c per pound loaf. 

Bread consumption continues good and 
shows a decided increase over other 
years, especially with the larger bakeries, 
which have been doing an extensive news- 
paper advertising campaign. 

Demand for first clear is fair and 
stocks limited. Prices are firmly held. 
Bakers are only buying this grade from 
hand to mouth. 

Peter Der.ien. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 18. 





Look for Dollar Wheat 

E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: 

Winter wheat flours, especially soit 
winters, start in at a very low price 
basis; in fact, lower than we think will 
be sustained. For example, we are o!- 
fering a straight Indiana patent, froin 
new wheat, at $4.85 bbl, wood; half pai- 
ent at $4.40, and a very fancy crackc' 
flour at $4.25@4.30; Michigan patents «| 
$5.20; a fancy straight at $4.95, and « 
high-grade pastry flour at $4.70. Our 
salesmen have reported no heavy sales 
of winter wheat flours as yet. 

Have heard of no prices being mad 
for new spring wheats. Old sprin: 
wheat flours are offered at various price-, 
according to the way the individual mil! 
seems able to obtain business. We shoul: 
quote $5.25 bbl, wood, for a high-grad 
Minneapolis patent, with country flour 
offered in cotton and jute from Dakot: 
hard wheat at $4.45@4.75. 

Believe farmers will dispose of only | 
limited amount of their wheat at curren 
prices. Why should they part with more 
The period of years when exports are to 
be heavy has returned. The increase: 
and improved transportation facilitie 
between the states and the Continen! 
makes the American wheat preferred 
for many reasons. 

Therefore, we believe the dealer who 
is looking for lower prices will be dis 
appointed and that in the latter part oi 
the year the eastern trade will be pur- 
chasing flour made from $1 bu wheat. 

If there was ever a reason for believ- 
ing in higher prices, it is the present. Of 
course the East is naturally bearish and. 
the lower flour goes, the more bearish it 
becomes. It is to be realized that deal- 
ers will not purchase in large lines, be- 
cause of the evolution in business. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 


The St. Paul Bread Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $300,000. 

The company is putting the finishing 
touches to its plant and expects to throw 
it open to the public within the next 
month. The new bakery of this com- 
any is undoubtedly one of the finest 
and largest bread-making establishments 
in the country. J. McBriar, formerly 
vice-president of the Morton Baking Co., 
Detroit, is superintendent in charge of 
the manufacturing department. 

A humidifying system has just been 
installed in the bread shipping-room. It 
was found that the heat in this room was 
too dry and the system was installed to 
overcome this. The doughrooms, of 
course, are similarly equipped. 

The St. Paul Bread Co. is meeting 
with an increasing demand for wrapped 
bread, especially from the country trade, 
and it has installed a bread wrapping 
and sealing machine. About 10,000 
loaves are being wrapped daily. 

An interesting department is the one 
in which dog biscuits are made. Special 
equipment and oven has been provided 
for this and about a ton of biscuits are 
turned out daily. These are sold in bulk 
and in 5-lb cartons. The output is taken 
care of mostly through mail orders. 

When the company planned its new 


’ building, it expected to use nothing but 


electric delivery trucks and installed its 
own charging station. The wagons con- 
tracted for, however, did not come up to 
the guaranty of the manufacturers and 
were refused. Since then the company 
has been experimenting with a motor of 
its own construction and believes it has 
perfected a car which will meet all re- 
quirements. It has shifting gears for 
high and low speed. One is now being 
completed and will be given a try-out on 
the streets within the next two weeks. 


THE N. A. MATSON CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


The N. A. Matson Co. is one of the 
oldest bakeries in Minneapolis, having 
been established about 16 years ago. Its 
plant, while an old one, has been added 
to from time to time and is thoroughly 
equipped with all the modern bread-mak- 
ing machinery. It has six bread ovens 
and one rotary oven for cake and pastry. 
Also an automatic proofer, which was 
made on the premises. This proofer was 
the result of many years of experiment- 
ing and has proven very satisfactory. A 
ventilating system is to be installed next 
week, 

The Matson bakery is turning out ap- 
proximately 15,000 loaves, 800 dozen 
doughnuts, 1,200 to 1,500 pies, about 
1,000 Ibs of toast and a full line of small 
goods and cake daily. The delivery sys- 
tem is composed of 13 wagons and an 
automobile truck. Another wagon will 
be added next week. The company em- 
ploys 65 people. 

_ Of the N. A. Matson Co., D. Engstrom 
is president, Mrs. M. Matson treasurer, 
and Miss L. C. Larson secretary. 


A DEPARTMENT STORE BAKERY 


Another department store bakery has 
been added to the already long list of 
such business ventures in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. The Powers Mercantile Co., 
of Minneapolis, has purchased through the 
Northwestern Bakers’ Supply Co. a Mid- 
dleby oven and other equipment, and will 
operate a bakery in connection with its 
grocery department. Nothing but a re- 
a business, of course, will be under- 
aken, 


HOT WEATHER TROUBLESOME 


Extremely hot weather, such as Min- 
neapolis had recently, creates consider- 
able trouble for bakers. The doughs of 
course are kept in insulated rooms where 
the temperature can be controlled, but 
when they are passed into the make-up 
rooms, where the heat is intense, fermen- 
tation is rapid, and if the ovens are not 
ready to receive the bread the shop fore- 
man has his hands full for a time. 

Another difficulty is that of keeping 
bread fresh and sweet. In ordinary 
weather, a day-old loaf is almost as sweet 
as one fresh from the oven, but if kept 
over night in a closed grocery store in 
hot weather, it is apt to be moldy in the 
morning and look like a week old. For 
this reason, some bakers have instructed 
their drivers to be careful and not leave 
too many loaves at groceries. In this 
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way, they keep down the returns of stale 
bread to the minimum. 


NOTES 

The Chicago Bakery, Minneapolis, is 
using a Colvin bread wrapper sealing 
machine. 

Olaf Anderson has installed a Reed 
dough mixer and a Reed cake mixer in 
his shop at Merriam Park. 

The Engelhard Biscuit Co., Minne- 
apolis, which started business in June, 
reports a satisfactory demand for its 
Holland rusk. 

Ziebell & Anderson, formerly em- 
ployed in the Delicacy bakery, have pur- 
chased a Hubbard oven and started the 
Model bakery at 721 South Tenth Street, 
Minneapolis. 

In observing the city ordinance calling 
for the labeling of bread giving the name 
of the baker and weight, one St. Paul 
bakery is using labels which read: “12 to 
15 oz” and “24 to 30 oz” on its 5c and 10c 
loaves, respectively. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul bakers, in the 
last month, bought quite a little old-crop 
flour, enough to carry them well into the 
new-crop year. One large baker says 
that, if the future options were to de- 
cline a little, he would be strongly tempt- 
ed to buy heavily for deferred delivery. 
At around $4, he thinks flour is cheap. 

Roserr Bearry. 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 20. 





Hot Weather Flour Suggestions 

The Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, is distributing among its trade a 
neat card containing valuable suggestions 
for the treatment of dough and the home 
baking of flour during the hot weather. 
The card bears the appropriate title of 
“Scientific Seasonable Suggestions.” That 
portion of it referring to causes of ropy 
bread should prove particularly valuable 
to housewives. 

The text of the card follows: 

As the hot weather approaches, the 
troubles of the housewife who does her 
own baking increase. To aid those who 
experience difficulty in making and keep- 
ing bread, we offer the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. Keep the dough from getting very 
warm. It should not get warmer than 85 
degrees Fahrenheit. This should be de- 
termined by means of a thermometer 
standing near the dough,—in it if pos- 
sible. High temperature favors the de- 
velopment of sourness and “rope.” 

2. During warm weather do not let the 
dough rise as long as in cooler weather. 
Warmth favors the action of yeast. For 
this reason we earnestly recommend the 
use of fresh yeast and short fermentation. 

3. Use only good yeast. Compressed 
yeast is firm and has a pleasant, sweet 
odor when fresh. Do not accept moldy 
or soft yeast from dealers. 

4. Exercise great caution to have all 
vessels clean,—scald and cleanse every 
vessel before using. 

ROPE—WHAT IS IT? 

“Rope” is a condition produced in 
bread by a germ which develops-only at 
a temperature above 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

Ropiness in bread is known by the fol- 
lowing diagnoses: 

The bread may be nice, sweet and 
light when fresh, but after 12 to 15 hours 
spots appear in the loaf which are soft, 
sticky and pull out into long threads, and 
the bread acquires a most unpleasant 
odor, which is characteristic of “rope.” 

To get rid of “rope” requires drastic 
measures. Scrub, scald and expose to 
sunlight for a couple of hours every 
utensil and container used for dough and 
bread. 

QUICK FERMENTATION BREAD (4 LOAVES) 

One quart water, one tablespoon sugar, 
two cakes compressed yeast, one table- 
spoonful lard, one teaspoonful salt, three 
quarts our best flour. 

Seald the salt, sugar and lard in the 
mixing pan with the water. Allow to 
cool until lukewarm, then add the yeast 
cakes which previously have been dis- 
solved in one-fourth cup of lukewarm 
water. Add the flour gradually; beat 
until the batter is smooth and firm enough 
to knead. Then turn upon the board and 
knead in the remainder of the flour, cut- 
ting often with a caseknife to more com- 
pletely distribute the yeast. When dough 


is light and can be kneaded for 10 -min- 
utes without sticking to the board, return 
to the bowl, let rise to twice its bulk, 
keeping at a temperature of 80 to 85 
degrees Fahrenheit; then knead down. 
Let rise again, and then mold into four 
loaves and place in pans. Let rise 50 to 
60 minutes at a temperature of 83 de- 
grees and bake in a moderate oven from 
45 to 50 minutes. 


SPONGE FROM DRY YEAST 


To use dry yeast for the quick method, 
prepare the sponge the night before as 
follows: 

Boil four potatoes in one quart water 
and put potatoes and water through 
colander. Add one tablespoon salt and 
one tablespoon sugar and let stand till 
lukewarm. Then add one-half cup water 
in which one cake of yeast foam has 
been dissolved. Let stand over night in 
a loosely covered jar. In the morning 
add one cup of warm water and knead 
into the flour. 





Steubenville, Ohio 

By the 1910 census, Steubenville had 
a population of 22,391; it is now credited 
with from 25,000 to 30,000. It numbers 
among its population many Italians, 
Hungarians and Poles who work in the 
mines, and in the steel and glass plants 
in that vicinity. Like a great many other 
Ohio river towns, it stretches itself along 
the river front and has only room for 
about six city blocks between the river 
on one side and the high hills on the 
other. 

It possesses five bakers, three whole- 
sale grocers and one mill which buys 
spring wheat flour in car lots. * 

The T. & K. Baking Co. has the 
largest bread output—about 2,000 loaves 
daily—and does some small shipping 
business. It operates one wagon. Its 
bread is made in one- and two-pound 
loaves. It makes cakes also. 

Gus Horning, who calls his place “The 
Shop,” has one of the best stands and 
perhaps the best retail business. His 
bakeshop is in the rear of his store and 
customers are invited at all times to in- 
spect it. Its equipment consists of one 
standard and two old-style flat ovens, 
which are used for cakes as well as 
bread. All his output is sold at retail 
over his own counters. His bread out- 
put will average 1,200 loaves a day. 

William Floto does a bakery and re- 
tail grocery business. He sells bread to 
other grocers, operating three wagons. 
His average output daily wilt run 1,000 
loaves; on some Saturdays it runs as 
high as 2,000. 

Formerly the bakery business of the 
town was combined frequently with the 
liquor business. We have a survival of 
these dual features in the bakery of J. 
L. Hellstern, who has an excellent stand 
on Market Street, and who, in the rear 
of his bakery, runs a bar. His shop is 
attractive and he has a good retail busi- 
ness in cakes, bread and miscellaneous 
products. His bread output is 750 loaves 
a day. 

Antonucci Bros. are wholesale and re-- 
tail grocers and Italian bakers. They 
put out 400 loaves a day of Italian bread, 
using “Seal of Minnesota” flour. 

The National Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., maintains a branch here and does a 
nice distributing business. It is esti- 
mated that the company puts out 1,800 
loaves a day in the Steubenville district. 

William Kempler and William Davis & 
Co. are two small bakers who do not buy 
their flour in car lots. 

There are three wholesale grocers han- 
dling flour: W. F. Davidson Co., “Gran- 
ulated” and “Puritan,” made by The 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co; 
McGowan Bros., “Pillsbury’s”; Morsel 
Johnson Co., “Gold Coin” and “Daniel 
Webster.” Besides these, the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. and the Steubenville Milling 
Co., operating a mill of 125 bbls, do a 
jobbing business, the latter handling 
“Ceresota” and “Occident.” 

W. H. Wiaern, Jr. 





In the July 9 issue of the Northwest- 
ern Miller was printed an article on the 
“Significance of Loaf Volume.” It deals 
particularly with use of different shaped 
pans.in bread baking, and is of a charac- 
ter to interest bakers. C. H. Briggs, of 
the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis, is the author; 
he could furnish it in detached form. 
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NEW YORK 
MARKET CONDITIONS 

In the opinion of New York flour men 
in good position to know, bakers of this 
city, with the possible exception of some 
of the very largest, are not heavily 
stocked with flour. They are bearish 
and have held off so far, confidently ex- 
pecting much lower prices. 

So far as can be learned there has 
been little new winter wheat flour, either 
hard or soft, booked as yet. Some few 
thousand barrels of Kansas were booked 
around $4@4.10, jute, but as yet no 
prices have been heard of on new spring 
wheat flours. The demand for flour of 
all kinds is exceedingly light, though bet- 
ter than a month ago. 

Bakers have a limited amount of rye 
flour on hand, bought earlier in the sea- 
son when prices were lower. Present 
range on rye flour is $3.35@3.60 per bbl, 
jute. 

BAKERIES MUST BE SANITARY 

The health department, under an 
amendment to article 8, chapter 36, of 
the Laws of 1909, now has full control of 
the New York bakeries and proposes to 
exercise strict supervision. No bakery 
hereafter may be conducted in a cellar, 
and no persons having any communicable 
disease may work in a bakery. 

All pastry employees shall 
physical examination. 

After Jan. 1, 1914, bakery proprietors 
must have sanitary certificates, revocable 
at any time by the commissioner. These 
certificates will be issued to cellar bak- 
eries now established, but only in base- 
ments that have ceilings at least 10 feet 
high. 


undergo 


NEW YORK BAKERS TO MEET 
The annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Master Bakers 
will be held at Arion Hall, New York, 
Oct. 6-8. There will be a banquet, at 
which heads of several of the city de- 
partments will speak. There are 2,000 
in this organization, and more than 800 
are expected. to attend the convention. 
Brooklyn will be represented by 80. 

George Koenig is chairman and Philip 

Duckar is secretary of the committee. 
NOTES 

Fred Hofer has bought a bakery at 
Greenport, N. Y. 

R. Reimer & Son have built a bakery 
at Red Bank, N. J. 

I. O. Delhagen, Holyoke, Mass., sold 
his bakery to Joseph Germaine. 

John Beckley, New Cumberland, Pa., 
has sold his bakery to Harry Utterback. 

Charles Christian’s bakery, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was recently burned. Loss, 
$3,000. 

The bakery of Louis Vanasse, of West- 
port, Mass., was recently badly damaged 
by fire. 

The Kolb Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., paid a dividend of 1% per cent on 
its preferred stock, July 1. 

The bakery of J. W. McCreary, at 
Dillsburg, Pa., was recently burned, 
showing total loss amounting to $11,000, 
with $5,000 insurance. 

Mansfield Baking Co., incorporated, at 
Springfield, Mass., $100,000 capital. In- 
corporators: Isaac T. McGregor, Duane 
F. Phelps, and Charles H. Beckwith. 

The old Brainard bakery at Medina, 
N. Y., that has been in the Brainard 
family for over 65 years, and which is 
the oldest single line business established 
in Medina, has been sold to William 


Maxwell. 
To expose the frauds which certain 
manufacturers and jobbers perpetrate 


upon innocent bakers, and through the 
latter on the still more unsuspecting 
public, a Brooklyn baker recently called 
a mass meeting at which a campaign was 
launched to compel the manufacturers 
and jobbers to stop adulteration, substi- 
tution, chemical preservation and other 
tricks. 
W. QuACKENBUSH. 
New York, N. Y., July 18. 





special message to the extra session of 
the legislature requested legislation to 
exempt from the provisions of the law 
prohibiting bakeries to be placed in cel- 
lars those buildings the construction of 
which has already been begun and for 
which cellar bakeries were planned. 
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BOSTON 
NEW-CROP BOOKINGS SCARCE 
Jobbers and bakers are evidently 


afraid of the present market on new soft 
winter wheat flour, as practically no sales 
have been made to the present time. 
There are plenty of inquiries as to the 
prices queted by various millers, but no 
business. The demand this year is far 
behind a year ago, when liberal bookings 
had been made by this date for future 
delivery. As to new spring wheat flours, 
there have been no offerings to date, 
and in fact no inquiries. 


CURRENT PRICES 

New Kansas hard winter wheat flours 
are offered at $4.15@4.60 bbl, in sacks, 
with one or two fancy brands of patent 
held at $4.90, wood, without any inquiry. 
A year ago, a large line of business was 
placed. Soft winter wheat flours are 
quoted at $4.60@5, wood, for Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan and Illinois patents. No 
new New York patents are yet offered. 


STOCKS OF FLOUR 

Flour holdings of jobbers and bakers 
are light, and especially those carried by 
small bakers. Stocks have been allowed 
to work down to a low point, in expecta- 
tion that wheat would rule much lower. 
Stocks in Boston last month were re- 
duced over 9,000 bbls. 

Cracker bakers are only moderately 
supplied, and for this reason they have 
been making active inquiries as to the 
probable course of the market. 


FIRST CLEAR IN GOOD DEMAND 
Spring wheat first clear is in good de- 
mand, with offerings light as compared 
with the demand, and the market is firm. 
I’or the best grades, a range of $4@4.25 
bbl, sacks, is quoted, with second clear 
ranging down to $3.75. 
RYE FLOUR EASY—FREE BUYING 
Rye flour is of a slightly easier tone. 
Pure white patent rye ranges $4@4.20 
bbl, sacks, and dark blended patent, 
$3.75@3.90. Bakers are only moderately 
supplied, and‘ are purchasing liberally 
for fall shipment. 


INCREASED BREAD CONSUMPTION 

The consumption of bread shows a 
slight increase .over June, caused largely 
by the falling off in the demand for flour 
from the small consumer, owing to the 
summer months. Prices show no change, 
ruling at 5c per loaf of 16 ounces and 
10c for one of 30 ounces. 

The consumption of cake and pie is on 
the increase for the same reason, and 
also on account of the improved quality 
of the product turned out by the large 
wholesale bakeries. 


BAKERS DRIVEN FROM SHOP 

A gang of Italians invaded the bake- 

shop of Joseph Nardone, Quincy, Mass., 

July 18, and drove the workmen from 

the shop at the point of revolvers. No 

arrests were made. ‘The trouble is sup- 

posed to have been the result of the re- 
cent strike of the journeymen bakers. 
Louis W. DePass. 

Boston, Mass., July 15. 


Duluth-Superior 


The Crescent bakery, Duluth, is ad- 
vertising a new loaf under the brand 
“Luxury Bread.” 

The overhauling of the Scandinavian 
bakery and installation of new equip- 
ment is about completed. 

Mills are quoting new wheat. patent to 
the trade on Basis of 10@20c above pres- 
ent prices, depending on what delivery is 
wanted. 

Bakers note a steady improvement in 
the sales of bakery goods over a month 
ago. Prices remain without change, both 
as to bread and pastry products. 

Bakery Inspector J. Pratt, Duluth, 
found several bakeshops violating sani- 
tary regulations and caused immediate 
compliance to cover the bakery ordinance. 

Demand for rye flour is hand to mouth; 
trade is disinclined to stock up. Direc- 
tions on old contracts are well in hand. 
Firmer rye resulted in asking 5c bbl ad- 
vance. 

First clear is in good demand around 
$3.50@3.60 bbl, in 140-lb jute sacks. 
Second clear seems. to be not much asked 
for, though a little inquiry is noted 
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abroad. This grade is quoted 80c bbl 
under first clear. 

The new plant of the Zinsmaster-Smith 
Bread Co. is rapidly nearing the finish- 
ing stage. The ovens are all placed and 
some of the other equipment is being in- 
stalled. The work of putting in the in- 
terior fittings and trimmings is being 
pushed, that business may be begun at 
the earliest possible day. 

Superior bakeries are considering mak- 
ing the handling and delivering of bread 
in a more sanitary form. Their idea is to 
have all bread wrapped in wax paper, 
and to provide drivers with white gloves 
and with towels to keep their hands 
clean in making delivery. Baskets in 
which bread is handled will be lined with 
oilcloth, 

Flour holdings of jobbers and bakers 
are reported light, with new buying hand 
to mouth. Buyers are not disposed to 
lay in large stocks at present, but prefer 
to hold off for more definite knowledge 
as to the spring wheat crop. Those of 
the trade who are covered by contract 
are taking no particular interest in the 
market; others are only buying to meet 
direct wants. J 

F. G. Carson. 

Duluth, Minn., July 18. 





The Columbus Bread Co. 

The Columbus Bread Co., at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has had a remarkably success- 
ful experience in embarking in a new 
business in a new town—an experience 
which perhaps cannot be duplicated else- 
where in the United States. Although 





maintain absolute uniformity of tempera- 
ture. 

From the doughroom the troughs go to 
the dough-dividers; from there the dough 
passes to the automatic proofers and 
thence is conveyed through an elevator 
to the molding machine. From _ the 
molding machine the loaves are panned 
and put in a steam proofbox with a ca- 
pacity of 4,500 loaves an hour. In this 
steam proofbox the steam, instead of 
coming from the top, as is usually the 
case, comes from the bottom; this inno- 
vation, although a small detail, is an im- 
portant one. From the proof boxes the 
bread goes on the same tracks to the 
ovens. There is no retracking in any of 
this operation. 

There are six Duhrkop ovens of spe- 
cial size, having a capacity of 600 loaves 
each. Already the addition of several 
more ovens is being seriously considered. 
The bread is machine-made, is all of one 
shape and is in one and two pound loaves. 
Every loaf is wrapped in paraffin or wax 
paper, being made dust and germproof. 
Twenty-five girls, all dressed in white 
uniforms, are engaged in wrapping the 
bread. This represents a cost for labor 
of 10c a hundred, but the company is 
experimenting with wrapping machines. 

Bread is the only product of the plant. 
“Butter-Krust” is the sole brand used. 
The business is done entirely with retail 
grocers and is for cash, except in the 
country, where collections are made week- 
ly. Four cents is the wholesale price at 
which the bread is sold. Returns in the 
city are small, amounting to only 1.6 per 
cent. The opinion is expressed that 





Oven-room of the Columbus 


this company has been in operation only 
about four months, its present average 
daily bread sales are 35,000 loaves, and 
on some Saturdays it has made as high 
as 43,000 loaves. It consumes 125 bbls of 
spring wheat flour a day, occasionally 
using a blend of winter. 

- The plant is of brick, painted gray, 
and is of one story. Skylights let ample 
light into the oven room, and at the same 
time provide for ventilation. As four city 
and one interurban trolley lines pass the 
door, the outside walls are taken ad- 
vantage of for advertising purposes. One 
particularly effective sign is illuminated 
at night. 

On entering the building the offices are 
at the left, and at the right is a large 
flour room, 32x84 feet, divided from the 
mixing-room and shop by glass partitions. 
This flour room is light and dry and will 
hold approximately 4,000 bbls of flour. 
There is a blending machine in the flour 
room which works automatically. The 
storeroom is kept locked and the flour is 
delivered to the doughroom through a 
conveyor carrying it first to a bolter for 
rebolting and the removal of impurities, 
should the flour contain any. 

From the bolting reels, where it is 
rebolted and any possible foreign matter 
removed, the flour is conveyed into scale 
hoppers where it is weighed and dropped 
into the mixers. 

There are two five-barrel high-speed 
mixers. A three-foot two-inch platform 
is built by the mixers, where the stock, 
materials and scales are conveniently 
placed. This platform is for the conven- 
ience of the workmen, as it prevents any 
lifting and is also a time-saver. The 
mixers dump automatically, depositing 
the dough in large 12-foot steel troughs. 

The doughroom is separated from the 
rest of the bakery by glass partitions and 
is equipped with an independent steam 
plant, automatically regulated heating 
coils, an automatic recording thermom- 
eter and a thermostat on each radiator. 
Every late device has been availed of to 


Bread Co., Columbus, Ohio 


wrapping has no effect on the returns. 
Stale bread is sold at two loaves for 5c. 

Deliveries are made by 11 wagons, two 
drays and one automobile. Recently one 
driver’s sales for one day were 4,761 
loaves, with the return of only 39 stale 
loaves. Shipments are made over a 
radius of about 100 miles—as far as the 
Ohio River. Each day, 150 to 200 ship- 
ments are made and the company has 
about 500 outside accounts. Three sales- 
men are kept busy on the outside and 13 
drivers in the city proper. 

The lot on which the bakery stands, 
and which the company owns, is 392x112 
feet. The main building is 202x107. The 
boiler-room and barn adjoin the bakery 
on the same lot, but the buildings are en- 
tirely separate. Across the street from 
the bakery, are two factories employing 
together about 5,000 hands, and thus a 
ready market is afforded for the disposi- 
tion of stale bread. There is ample room 
for expansion. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





Robert C. Tennant, president Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn: Have fair 
volume of orders on books. Are crowd- 
ed more with shipping directions now 
than at any time on this crop. Have sold 
patent and clear for July-August ship- 
ment, but none for new-crop shipment. 
We cannot sell new-crop flour, as futures 
are higher than cash wheat. Big carry- 
ing charges for every option month will 
work against selling flour for future 
shipment. Some jobbers and_ bakers 
want flour and sales have been good for 
prompt shipment, but bakers want flour 
for less than cost. Think stocks are 
pretty well cleaned up, or will be when 
the new crop begins to move. Sold a 
little fancy clear for export. Corn is 
strong and millfeed prices ought to be 
higher. Locally, wheat is looking fine, 
but do not think Northwest will have 
more than average crop, with favorable 
conditions from now until harvest. 
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Foreign Bakery News 


Working bakers of Greenock, Scotland, 
have been informed that the master bak- 
ers are agreeable to an advance in wages 
of 2s per week. The men are satisfied. 

In accordance with an agreement ar- 
rived at between the Glasgow Master 
Bakers’ Association and representatives 
of the Glasgow Branch of the Operative 
Bakers’ Society, journeymen bakers have 
had their wages increased from 36s to 
38s per week. A slight rearrangement 
in the working hours has also taken 

-place; the working week now is 48 hours 
instead of 47. The agreement continues 
until June 30, 1914. 

In connection with the dispute |e- 
tween the Co-operative Society of \r- 
broath, Scotland, and the operative }):k- 
ers, a conference has been held between 
the representatives from the socic'ies 
concerned and the executive of the local 
branch of the Bakers’ Federal Union. 
The offer of the society to consider | |l- 


‘round advance of Is a week was not «i- 


tertained by the men, who desire an in- 
crease of 2s. Several suggestions were 
put forward and these will be dealt with 
at a subsequent meeting of the bakcrs’ 
union. 

A meeting of the operative bakers of 
Perth was held May 29, at which it was 
unanimously resolved to accept the ein- 
ployers’ offer of 2s advance per werk, 
making the standard wage 33s weekly. 
The men originally asked a rise of |s; 
the jobbers will be paid 6d extra per diy. 

At a meeting of the Falkirk branch of 
the Operative Bakers, the secretary wis 
instructed to write the neighboring 
branches asking them to receive a depu':- 
tion from Falkirk with a view to pressing 
for better conditions as to hours aid 
wages at the expiration of existing agrve- 
ments. 


UNITED CO-OPERATIVE BAKING SOCIET) 

The shareholders of the United (»- 
operative Baking Societv, Ltd., met in 
Glasgow, June 21, and the chairman cvo- 
gratulated them on the record in trace 
made during the quarter ended March 
29. He also intimated various extensioiis 
that were in progress on account of tlie 
growth in trade in some of the depari- 
ments. The business report for the quar- 
ter showed that the average weekly bak- 
ing by the society was 4,547 sacks ot 
flour, while the cash turnover for the 
quarter was £169,248 17s 6d. 


BAKERS DISPLAY IN GLASGOW 

An exhibition under the auspices 0! 
the Scottish School of Bakery was opene«|, 
June 18, in the Royal Technical Colleg«, 
Glasgow. The object was to demonstrat« 
the progress made by the students wh 
had attended the classes during the pa-' 
session. All kinds of loaf bread wer 
shown, and there were about 120 varietic. 
of small bread and biscuits. The work 
by the students also included a fine a-- 
sortment of decorated cakes and confec- 
tionery. 


MUNICIPAL BREAD FOR GLASGOW 
A municipal bread supply for Glasgow 
is the latest proposal. Councillor Taylor 
one of the Fairfield representatives 01 
the Glasgow Town Council, has give! 
notice of a motion asking for the ap 
pointment of a special committee to con 
sider and report as to the advisability 0: 
obtaining the necessary powers for tl 
manufacture and distribution of bread. 
J. G. Tempe. 
Glasgow, Scotland, July 13. 





Present Prices Fair 


R. R. Beamish, vice-president Davi- 
Standard Bread Co., Los Angeles, Cal: 

The present range of prices of wheat 
and flour seems satisfactory, both to th 
public and the baker. It permits the 
baker to sell a high quality and good 
weight loaf at a reasonable profit to him- 
self. 

We do not believe in the baker gam 
bling in the flour market, and hold tha! 
the baker should buy only three or fou! 
months ahead. If, however, a baker ha: 
dealt with a miller for several years an 
they co-operate with each other, the bake: 
is wise to contract six months or eyen : 
whole season ahead. In this way he cai 
figure a uniform selling weight an! 
profit; otherwise, the baker must cut his 
weight to offset any rise in flour, with 
subsequent criticism and loss of trade. 
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BAKERY NOTES 


The Fox bakery, Tulsa, Okla., is a model 
lant. 
rt E. Meade, Baltimore, Md., is enlarging 
his bakery. - 2 

Uniform bread weights are talked of at 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Lord & Gage, bakers, Reading, Pa:, have 
installed a cake mixer. 

Cc. B. Rogers has opened the Superior bak- 
ery at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

James C. Peeling, of York, Pa., has opened 
a branch bakery at Delta, Pa. 

George Diekman, Newcastle, 
moved into his new bakeshop. 

Jewish bakers recently won in a strike for 
higher wages at Rochester, N. 

The proposed new bakery for Emil Spang, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, is to be 100x100 feet. 

The Joseph Rogers Co. and the New South 
Bakery at Atlanta, Ga., have consolidated. 

The Manawal bakery, Cheyenne, Wyo., is 
being remodeled at a cost of about $12,000. 

Charles Schadbauer has installed a bun 
divider in his Vienna bakery at Ridgway, 
Pa. 

s. A. Pearson, Winston-Salem, N. C., is 
building an addition to his bakery, 25x35 
feet. 

“The Niles (Ohio) 
planning on a one-story building, 
feet. 

Child Bros. have taken over the bakery 
business of Daniel McCarthy at Red Bank, 
N. } 


Home Baking Co. is 
56x100 


Thomas Brown, Rockville, Ind., has moved 
into larger quarters and installed another 
oven. 

Henry Freitag, a New York City baker, 
is bankrupt. Liabilities given at $1,567; no 
assets, 

A new building is projected for the Ameri- 
can Bakeries Corporation at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. hag 
purchased a site on which to erect a modern 
plant. 

The health officer at Saginaw, Mich., has 
stared a campaign against unsanitary bread 
wagons. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is building a bakery at a cost of about 
$30,000. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has an Italian bakers’ 
strike on its hands. About 200 men are 
affected. 

Lawrence C. Young, a baker at Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., dropped dead. He was 45 
years old. 

J. Zwatchka, a baker at Fort Smith, Ark., 
was fined $25 for selling unclean bread and 
doughnuts. 

The capacity of the Jacob Pfau bakery, 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, has been increased to 
12,000 loaves daily. 

The City Baking Co., Baltimore, Md., has 
secured a site adjoining its plant for a four- 
or five-story addition. 

A receiver has been appointed to wind up 
the affairs of the Lord Baltimore Baking 
Co., at Baltimore, Md. 

The Alpress bakery at Sterling, Ill., owned 
by a Mr. Pfeiffer, has more than trebled its 
business in the last year. 

The White Front bakery at Griswold, 
Iowa, hag been very successful and larger 
quarters are now required. 4 

Eleven warrants were recently issued 
against as many Cincinnati, Ohio, bakers, 
for conducting cellar shops. 

Cc. W. Burroughs, of the Bon Ton bakery, 
Coshocton, Ohio, has started construction 
work on another bakery building. 

The Thomas R. Mackey Bread & Biscuit 
Co.'s plant in Pittsburgh, Pa., has been sold 
to M. A. Baker’s Sons for $22,500. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Troy, N. Y., 
gave an outing recently to its customers. 
The reported attendance was 8,000. 

The F. L. Bradbury Co., of Bridgeport, 
Conn., is building a one-story bakery at 
Long Island City, N. Y., 100x100 feet. 

Thirteen groceries at Peoria, Ill., which 
consolidated under the name of the United 
Grocery Co., operate a modern bakery. 

P. H. Wagner, of Coatesville, is complet- 
ing a bakery at Pleasant View, Pa., that 
will have a capacity of 2,000 loaves an hour. 

The Ward Bros. Baking -Co. has signed 
an agreement with the union covering the 
Ho of its new shop at Rochester, 


The Consumers’ League, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has listed only 42 of the 302 bakeries 
—— as coming up to its standard of clean- 
iness, 

_The bakery of A. E. Nye, at Oneonta, N. 
Y., is equipped with three ovens, a three- 
barrel mixer, divider, molder and steam 
Proofer, 

The Greenville (Mich.) Wholesale Baking 
Co. recently commenced operations in its 
new plant. It has a capacity of 3,000 
loaves daily. 

In the rebuilt bakery of C. F. Hathaway 
& Sons, at Cambridge, Mass., four ovens 
have been installed and the capacity more 
than doubled. 

Paul J. Stern, of the Atlas Bread Fac- 
tory, Milwaukee, Wis., is quoted as saying 
that a good bookkeeper is essential to the 
Success of a bakery. 

James Toole is credited with the intention 
o. building a modern baking plant at Mont- 
fSomery, Ala., that will represent an invest- 
ment of about $75,000. 

R. R. Robinson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has purchased the bakery of L. L. Peter- 
man, at Jackson, Mich. Mr. Peterman has 
been in business over 30 years. 

The sealer of weights and measures at 
Malden, Mass., has started a fight against 
short-weight bread. The town has an ordi- 
nance that requires two-pound loaves. 

In celebrating its fifth anniversary, one 
of the locals of the bakers’ union in New 
York City held a parade, the features of 
which were a loaf of bread weighing 180 
Pounds, a 150-Ib cake and a 50-ib roll. The 


Ind., has 
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exhibits were afterwards sent to the strik- 
ing bakers at Paterson, N. J. 

The superintendent of weights and meas- 
ures at Washington, D. C., has drafted a bill 
declaring as illegal the sale of loaves of 
bread in the District of Columbia under one 
pound weight. 

At the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle 
of Gettysburg, observed this month, an 
army field bakery was established and 30 
army bakers employed. The equipment used 
was capable of turning out 50,000 loaves 
daily. 

The Aikman Bakery Co., Port Huron, 
Mich., has been made defendant in a dam- 
age suit for $10,000, brought by a girl em- 
ployee for injuries received by getting her 
hand caught in a gearing not properly pro- 
tected. 

Iwan Mueller, a baker of Richmond, Va., 
was made defendant in two suits each for 
$2,500 damages, because of alleged sickness 
caused by eating stale and adulterated 
cream puffs sold by the baker. The suits 
were started early in 1911. The cases have 
just been settled, the damages being as- 
sessed at $200 and $100. 

At the suggestion of the health commis- 
sioner, the bakers of Superior, Wis., will 
hereafter wrap all bread in oiled paper, with 
the exception of rye and other loaves of un- 
usual shape. Bread delivery baskets are to 
be lined with oilcloth and drivers to wear 
gloves in working around horses and wagons. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 


Mansfield Baking Co., Springfield, Mass; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: Isaac 
T. McGregor, Duane F. Phelps and Charles 
H. Beckwith. 

S. Friedman Co., Youngstown, Ohio; capi- 


tal stock, $25,000. Incorporators: Samuel 
Friedman, David J. Wilkoff, Martin B. 
Friedman, Mollie Friedman and Max E. 


Brunswick. 

Wagner Baking Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$308,300. 

Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, Mass; 
capital stock, $49,000. Incorporators: J. D. 
Morehouse and C. F. Smith. 

M. Abrams Co., Chicago, Ill; eapital stock, 
$2,500. Incorporators: M. A. Zeiensky, 
Philip Kerrigan and Robert Huttner. 

Baker Bread Co., Zanesville, Ohio; capital 
stock, $75,000. Incorporators: William R. 
Baker, Carl C. Baker and Frank A. Baker. 

Sanitary Bakery, Lawton, Okla; capital 
stock, $6,000. Incorporators: M. M. Jack- 
son, Frank Miller and Mrs. Ella Caldwell. 

Boston Baking Co., Chicago, Ill; capital 
stock, $2,500. Incorporators: O. B. Peters, 
John E. Graham and Charles W. Lamborn. 

Gramacy Bakery, Inc., Manhattan, N. Y; 
capital stock, $10,000." Incorporators: Caro- 
lina Heinlein, John C. Hoenninger, F. K. 
Reid. 

Merchants Baking Co., Baltimore, Md; 
capital stock, . $1,000. Incorporators: Wil- 
liam F. King, Frank Stromeyer, George 
Shearman, R. L. Miss and A. T. Brady. 





RECENT BAKERY FIRES 


Bakery of T. J. Fisher, Avalon, Pa. 
reported at $5,000. 

In a heavy property loss fire at Berry, 
Tll., the bakery of J. H. Ellers burned. Loss 
on bakery, $2,500; insurance, $1,700. 

Bakery and dwelling of A. Reich, Phila- 
delphia, Pa; loss about $600. 

Fire started by an overheated oven burned 
out the Epicurean bakery at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and resulted in property loss of $4,000. 

Charles Christian’s bakery in Philadelphia, 
Pa., burned, with a loss of $3,000. Incen- 
diarism is suspected. 

The bakery of Martin Gressman, in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was burned by the boiling over 
of a lard kettle. Loss in the neighborhood 
of $10,000. 

Bakery and restaurant of Charles Doyle 
at Valparaiso, Ind; loss, $3,500. 

Charles Brown’s bakery in Ransomville, 
N. Y., burned, with a loss of $5,000. 

A. Donald’s bakery at Carterville, Ill; 
loss, $2,500. 


Loss 





BAKERY CHANGES 


Mrs. Anna Hackler has taken over the 
Zerweko bakery at Pekin, Ill. Charles C. 
Zdenek and brother bought the Fred L. 
Adams Star steam bakery at Paris, Il. 
John Beckley, New Cumberland, Pa., sold 
bakery to Harry Utterbeck and a Mr. Lan- 
dis, of York, Pa. Frank I. Kip has suc- 
ceeded P. Phillips at Rhinebeck, N. Y. The 
St. Maries (Idaho) Baking Co. has dis- 
solved; business is continued by Etta C. 
Wallace, one of the partners. George Sol- 
lers, formerly with a supply house in Kan- 
sas City, has bought a half interest in the 
Ideal bakery at Bartlesville, Okla. 





BAKERIES STARTED 


S. G. Holderman, Lathrop, Mo. Leon 
Avaue and Albert DePasse, Sisterville, W. 
Va. E. Miller, Bloomington, III. a. . 
Sheldon, New Home Bakery, Lamoni, Iowa. 
Brown & Silberhorn, sanitary steam bak- 
ery, Maquoketa, Iowa. Cram Brothers, Da- 
vid City, Neb. W. 8S. Orswinger, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. David Sutherland, Riverside, 
Cal. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 


The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price of No. 2 
hard wheat at Kansas City on July 12, and 
on approximately same date in other years: 


No. 2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 

hard ent hard ent 
1913....$ .82% $3.85 1905....$ .84% $3.95 
1912.... 1.01% 4.20 1904.... .94 4.10 
1911.... .84% 3.80 1903.... .70% 3.10 
1910.... 1.07 4.75 1902.... .72% 3.10 
1909.... 1.18% 5.40 1901.... .62% 2.90 
eeGesss «ae 4.10 1900.... .70% 3.20 
1907.... .89 4.05 1899.... .66% 3.15 


1906.... .72% 3.35 


MAN-AFRAID-OF-SHUTDOWN 


Writing to a friend who, having re- 
cently taken the management of a good- 
sized spring wheat mill, asked for advice 
and suggestions as to methods and policy, 
a veteran miller replied in this caustic 
language: 

After a period of close observation, I 
have come to the conclusion that you do 
not know how to run a flour mill. 

Having asked ‘me for some concrete 
statement bearing out the above asser- 
tion, I am prepared to flay you alive; so 
here goes: 

Since March 1, possibly beginning 

somewhat earlier, you and your brother 
millers have been selling flour below the 
actual cost of production. In _ other 
words, your balance sheets have shown 
red figures continuously, month after 
month, from various causes. You have 
even been sacrificing your invisible 
profits, as well as your legitimate profits, 
thus producing a condition very much 
like the “Fire Invisible”; that is, profit 
invisible. 
. Short-weight claims, net weights re- 
quired by the state and federal govern- 
ment, the loss of profits in differentials 
on sacks—or rather the very much in- 
creased cost of cotton and jute sacks 
over former prices—and the making of 
too large a differential in the price be- 
tween car lot sales and large sales have 
all had a bearing in your ruination. 

Why not change your method in quot- 
ing and the making up of your cost card? 
In the past, whenever a large deal, or a 
proposition that required close figuring, 
came up, you first tried to see how low 
you could figure your cost. In fact you 
have gone so far as to take into consid- 
eration 10 or l5c a ton on feed, 14¢ a bu 
on wheat, 1 or 2c bbl in cost of the pack- 
age; then of course when figuring on an 
eastern or export sale, you never thought 
of figuring all-rail, but always used lake- 
and-rail rates. 

When you arrived at your cost figure, 
after taking all of these little things into 
account, you were then afraid to add any 
margin. Sometimes you secured the 
order; at other times you did not, be- 
cause your competitor, to use language 
that might be becomingly forgiven, also 
made a fool of himself same way you did. 

How nice it would be for you, and the 
others in the business, if they all forgot 
to figure in these little items of eighths, 
quarters and cents. The policy should be 
to forget them and add a nickel or dime 
instead ! 

But, seriously, your cost card would be 
much more sane if you added in 10 or 
20c a bbl as a factor of safety. 

Did you ever stop to think that when 
you buy your own brand of flour at the 
grocery store you pay more for it nowa- 
days, compared with the price of wheat 
and costs, than you did five or ten years 
ago? I have found it so. The reason for 
this is that everybody that handles our 
flour:now makes a much larger profit on 
it than they used to. The meatman also 
gets in his work, and the plumber’s bills 
seem to be about 100 per cent higher 
than formerly. 

Why don’t you figure a little profit for 
your feed department and the head mill- 
er at the mill? I should think you would 
be ashamed to look the latter in the face. 
He works and scrapes, month in and 
month out, to keep the mill running on 
the best basis possible; his yields are 
good and his flour is excellent; yet you 
go and sell it all out without a cent of 
profit. 

The feed department also works its 
finger nails off to secure 25 or 30c a ton 
extra. In figuring your cost, you take 
this hard-earned, meager profit into con- 
sideration and give the benefit to the 
buyer of patent flour. No cost card 
should be figured, so far as feed is con- 
cerned, within a dollar or two per ton of 
what feed is selling at. It costs money to 
sell feed as well as to sell flour. 

A good maxim for you to follow would 
be “Turn Down Unprofitable Orders.” 
If a good, bright Indian came along and 
you asked him to give you a name, he 
would call you “The Man-Afraid-of-Shut- 
down.” 

Have you ever thought of the cost in- 
volved in getting out small orders? Take 
the private brand man, for instance. You 
cannot keep his sacks on hand, nor buy 
them in large lots. Therefore you have 
to pay the bag man a special price. This 
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of itself sometimes runs 10 to 25¢ a bbl 
extra cost. 

No order goes into your mill, no mat- 
ter how large, upon which the basis of 
cost should be figured less than 30c a 
bbl. The interest on money invested, 
labor, fixed charges, claims and various 
unexpected costs will run the figure up 
to 30c a bbl every time. I figure on 45c. 

Do not be afraid that any particular 
milling company is going to get very 
much of your trade. The chances are 
almost every mill in the Northwest al- 
ready has a trade that takes care of 80 
or 90 per cent of its capacity. Each mill 
is good for just about so much business. 

Some mills have found out that it is 
just as well to lose an order occasionally. 
This has been quite true during the last 
month or two, because some of the prop- 
ositions that have been put through have 
eaten up a good respectable percentage 
of the profits which the miller struggled 
for and to which he was justly entitled, 
during the first few months of the pres- 
ent milling year. 

Now as to making sales for future 
shipment: Have you ever stopped to 
think that it is all guesswork as to what 
you can make a barrel of flour for, say 
during September and October? Of 
course you can figure on the September 
option, but you are not sure what you 
are going to get for your by-products, in 
a business where there is necessarily so 
much guesswork. Why not let the other 
fellow stand some of the burden? Why 
assume it all yourself? 

If you are going to sell flour basis 
September option, why not add to your 
price of wheat, say, 2c a bu for the sake 
of your pocket-book and financial repu- 
tation? You cannot possibly tell today 
what your yields and percentages are go- 
ing to be in September and October. 
Really, you should give those two features 
of your business very careful considera- 
tion. 

A new era is approaching for the mill- 
ers of the Northwest. At the last millers’ 
convention at Kansas City the choir up in 
the gallery sang for us that prevalent 
song, entitled, “Everybody Is Doing It.” 
Really, they should have changed the 
name to “Everybody Is Doing Us.” 

All millers in the Northwest are begin- 
ning to realize that such is the attitude of 
many people with whom millers come in 
contact. If millers can only realize this 
strongly enough, that aforesaid new era 
ought to be due now in the course of a 
month or so. 

Hope that you will quickly reform your 
methods, thus conferring on your brother 
millers a great many benefits. 





The Higher Milling Cost 


Referring to the foregoing article, 
“Man-Afraid-of-Shutdown,” a miller in 
the Southwest writes: 

“The man who gives this good advice 
talks about 30c a bbl covering cost, but 
says he himself figures on 45c. 

“There are so many ways of figuring 
cost that I believe the man who wants to 
deceive himself can do so most thorough- 
ly. But, to take up this 30c figure, 10c 
a bbl for selling is certainly the very 
minimum. That is the usual brokerage, 
and when it comes to selling through 
your own salesmen and working the trade 
direct, it certainly costs more than that. 

“But accepting the 10c, that cuts us 
down to 20c, and I would like to see the 
mill that can cover taxes, interest, insur- 
ance, stationery and stamps, telephone, 
telegraph, advertising, office salaries, 
manufacturing, loading and power ex- 
pense for 20c a bbl. When to this is 
added maintenance, repairs and depre- 
ciation, and, perhaps by some, interest on 
investment, it seems to me that 30c is an 
impossibility; that 45¢c comes mighty near 
being too low even for the best of us. 

“Everything is costing more than 10 
years ago; coal is higher and all labor is 
higher. Not only have you to pay each 
salesman more but you have to work your 
territory harder and closer, and the ad- 
vertising cost, for most mills, is certainly 
more today.” 





Two bakers at Columbus, Ohio, were 
recently fined for not having bread in 
their delivery wagons properly protected 
from dust. 





Cornelius Kiem, who recently pur- 
chased the Breuder bakery at Columbia, 
Pa., has installed a modern oven. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this depart- 
ment is 20 cents per line (seven words to the 
line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
at $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for pub- 
lication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 


FIRST-CLASS SALES-MANAGER WANTED 
for western territory; state experience, age 
and salary expected. Address 113, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WANTED TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
and manage one of the best 100-bbl mills 
in western Canada; must have $2,500 or 
more. Address 128, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A KANSAS HARD WHEAT MILL WANTS 
an experienced salesman acquainted with 
trade in territory where Kansas hard 
wheat flour is being used. Address ‘‘Kan- 
sas,’ 126, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

SECOND MILLER WANTED; GOOD MAN 
for 600-bbl mill in Oklahoma; give ex- 
perience and references in first letter. 
Address “Oklahoma Mill,” eare The 
Northwestern Miller, 231-232 Exchange 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

FLOUR PACKERS AND SEWERS WANT- 
ed—Names of steady, competent, reliable 
men, willing to take steady, desirable 
employment in country mills. Address 
22, care Northwestern Department, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMAN, ACQUAINTED 
with Texas trade; must have clean rec- 
ord; no peddler wanted; give references 
in first letter; good salary. Address 
“Southern Kansas,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 231-232 Exchange Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


BRIGHT YOUNG FELLOW AS ASSISTANT 
chemist in laboratory for 2,000-bbl mill 
at Seattle, Wash., or as chemist for 300- 
bbl mill in Montana; must have had prac- 
tical experience in testing wheat and 
flour; willing to pay what man is worth. 
Address Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

WANTED—COMPETENT MILLER WITH 
$500 to take interest in and charge of 
100-bbl flour mill in Manitowoc County, 
Wisconsin; have interesting proposition to 
offer; a German preferred, and good ref- 
erences required; do not answer unless 
you mean _ business. Address W. A 
Maertz, Antigo, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN ACQUAINTED 
with bakers’ trade in New York state and 
New England, who has a record for re- 
sults and can earn good salary, can make 
permanent arrangement with spring wheat 
mill for that territory, to call on bakers’ 
trade exclusively; no consideration given 
to any except men capable of producing 
big business; will pay accordingly: give 
age, experience, references, salary expect- 
ed, when available, and full information. 
Address 38, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





BY A YOUNG MAN WITH SEVEN YEARS’ 
experience in wheat and flour testing; can 
furnish best of references. Address 125, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
of good-sized mill; have large acquaint- 
ance and can get results; references. Ad- 
dress 98, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 

BY A MILLER WITH LIFETIME EXPERI- 
ence in large and small mills, hard and 
soft wheat; steady position wanted; no 
bad habits; references. Address “O. H.,” 
121 Park Place, Spokane, Wash. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OF LARGE MILL 
where results are appreciated; can fur- 
nish the best of references and guarantee 
satisfaction. Address ‘‘Progressive,”’ 131, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 600 
bbls, or second in larger, by married man, 
82 years old; 12 years’ experience: can 
furnish best of references and guarantee 
satisfaction. Address 83, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER SEEKS POSITION; NOW 
employed but would like larger plant: ex- 
perienced and successful in producing 
high quality flour, with close yield; keep 
mill in high state of efficiency at low cost; 
small economies looked after as closely as 
large ones; can handle men; references. 
Address 92, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BY HEAD MILLER WHO KEEPS SATUR- 
day as day of rest; 12 years’ experience in 
good mills, 200-500 bbls; if looking for 
best in skill and service, you will not be 
disappointed. Address “Miller,” care 
Parker Smith, Oakley, Idaho. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY FIRST-CLASS 
miller with wide experience; best of ref- 
erences from some of best concerns in the 
country, also from present employer; can 
come at once; state capacity and salary. 
Address J. W. Rea, Oberlin, Kansas. 





AS ENGINEER BY YOUNG MAN; EX- 
perienced in mills, light plants and on re- 
frigeration; have tools, license and refer- 
ences; backed with seven years of steady, 
sober and competent work; answer at 
once. Address A. H. Gothmann, Selby, 
8. D. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
bbls up, hard and soft wheat; best of 
references as to ability; 43 years old and 
married; have had wide experience last 
20 years as head miller; can come on 15 
to 20 days’ notice. Address 98, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY FIRST-CLASS ACCOUNTANT AND 
cashier, Northwestern University School 
of Commerce education; 11 years’ experi- 
ence in mill and public accounting; can 
handle any system, including costs and 
credits; hustler; best references. Address 
109, care Northwestern Miller, -Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL PLAN- 
sifter mill or larger by married man; 
German, 45 years old; 20 years’ experi- 
ence; can rebuild and reflow; now em- 
ployed; strictly temperate; prefer Ne- 
braska or Minnesota. Address “German 
Miller,” 118, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS MANAGER OR SALES-MANAGER; 12 
years’ experience in milling, including 
management of mechanical, buying and 
selling departments; have personal ac- 
quaintance and established trade with 
many of larger buyers from middle states 
to Pacific Coast, and can produce results; 
references. Address 114, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN WITH HIGH - SCHOOL 
training and four years’ milling experi- 
ence in operative and accounting depart- 
ments wants a.job in accounting depart- 
ment of modern mill; accustomed to 
responsibility; at present employed, but 
g00d reasons for making change. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Accounting,” 124, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN PLANT UP TO 200 
bbls; prefer location in North Central 
States; age 36, married, wide experience, 
competent miller; have tools, can place 
and keep plant in best repair; use no 
liquor; reliable, steady man; want steady 
position only; come on reasonable notice; 
references direct present and past em- 
ployers. Address 127, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER HAS 
the names of a large number of men 
seeking positions and can recommend 
competent persons to act in any capacity. 
The list includes managers, sales-man- 
agers, flour salesmen, office men, book- 
keepers, stenographers, elevator agents, 
head millers, under millers, millwrights, 
packers, engineers, etc. Write for par- 
ticulars, Address ‘‘Northwestern Depart- 
ment,’’ Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. = 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM KANSAS, COL- 
orado or Oklahoma mill, 200-600 bbls, by 
competent and reliable head miller with 
14 years’ experience, 35 years old, mar- 
ried; hard and soft wheat; capable taking 
full charge of mill efficiently and eco- 
nomically; good references from present 
and past employers; salary, $100 to $150 
monthly, according to capacity and re- 
sponsibility connected with position: can 
come at once. Address 119, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR 
an oatmeal mill of 1,000 bbls capacity: 
corn meal and alfalfa ground feed mill 
for sale at a bargain: located near Oma- 
ha. Address E. A. Bertram. 720 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

MILL FOR SALE, RENT, OR WILL CON- 
sider exchange for good land: 150-bb! 
flour mill located in the Red River Valley; 
will sell half interest and give the party 
buying the management of the mill. Ad- 
dress 104, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE-HALF OR ENTIRE IN- 
terest in 200-bbl mill in one of best wheat 
sections of Minnesota; mill running steady, 
and good future prospects; good invest- 
ment for right party. Address ‘“‘Oppor- 
tunity,” 99, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








GREAT BARGAIN—WILL SELL ENTIRE 
up-to-date 75-bbl flour mill machinery. 
For further particulars inquire of Plain- 
view Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Minn. 

LIST OF MACHINERY FOR SALE BY 

the Concordia Milling Co., Concordia, 

Kansas: Rolls: 2 double stands Great 

Western, 9x30; 2 double stands Great 

Western, 9x24; 1 Case double stand, 9x24; 

1 Allis double stand, 9x24; 1 Allis single 


stand, 9x18. Bolters: 2 No. 8 Great West- 
ern rotary (horizontal type). Purifiers: 
1 No. 3 George T. Smith machine, 1°No. 2 
George T. Smith machine, 1 No. 1 George 
T. Smith machine. Reels: 2 George T. 
Smith 8-foot round reels. Scourers: 1 No. 
41 Eureka double scouring machine, 1 
No. 1% Eureka single scouring machine. 
Dust’ collectors: 1 No. 87 Perfection, 1 
No. 25 Perfection, 1 No. 24 Perfection. 
Packers: 2 Eureka flour packers, 1 Eu- 
reka bran packer. One No. 12 Prince 
milling separator (good as new); 1 50- 
light dynamo, direct current. A lot of 
shafting, pulleys, elevator boots and 
heads, also a lot of elevator legging and 
spouting. This machinery comprises a 
complete 200-bbl mill, all in first-class 
running condition, to be sold altogether, 
or separate as desired. All machinery 
guaranteed as represented. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., of 
(insert name of publication) The Northwest- 
ern Miller, published (state frequency of is- 
sue) weekly at Minneapolis, Minn., required 
by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912. Note—This 
statement is to be made in duplicate, both 
copies to be delivered by the publisher to the 
postmaster, who will send one copy to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General (Divi- 
sion of Classification), Washington, D. C., 
and retain the other in the files of the post- 
office. Name of editor, Wm. C. Edgar; Post- 
Office Address, Minneapolis, Minn; Managing 
Editor, Wm. Edgar, Minneapolis, Minn; 
Business Managers, Wm. C. Edgar, Wm. C. 
Nichols, Minneapolis, Minn; Publisher, The 
Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Owners: (If a corporation, give names and 
addresses of stockholders holding more than 
1 per cent or more of total amount of stock.) 
Wm. C. Edgar, Minneapolis, Minn; Wm. C. 
Edgar, Trustee, Minneapolis, Minn; Anne R. 
Edgar, Minneapolis, Minn; R. E. Sterling, 
Kansas City, Mo; Lucy M. Miller, Minne- 
apolis, Minn; Charles H. Challen, Chicago, 
Ill; Hugh M. Randall, Milwaukee, Wis; Wm. 
Charles Nichols, Minneapolis, Minn; C. F. G. 
Raikes, London, Eng; James Telfer, Glas- 
gow, N. B; Martha A. Truesdale, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn: Ruth E. Heath, Montreal, Can; 
Clive T. Jaffray, Minneapolis, Minn; Wm. C. 
Semple. Louisville, Ky; Frederick J. Clark, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders, hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities: Min- 
neapolis Trust Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. (If additional space is needed, a 
sheet of paper may be attached to this 
form.) Average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date of this statement. (This information 
is required from daily newspapers only.)— 
William C. Edgar. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this twentieth day of March, 1913. 
Frank H. Smith (Seal), Notary Public, Hen- 
nepin County, Minnesota. (My commission 
expires June 16, 1917.) 


July 23, 1913 





Bring Your 
Problems to 
the Howard | 
Testing Laboratory 


For Twenty-six Years 
Specialists in Flour 
and Wheat. 


SOME PROBLEM SOLVERS 


General Flour Valuation 
Test, Schedule W. ° 


Combination Practical 
Flour Test, including 
Gluten, Baking, Soundness 
and other Chemical Analyses, 
Schedule C. 


Comparative Baking 
Test. Low subscription 
rates, Schedule A. 


Feed Analyses, Schedules 
N, O and P. 


Write for rates and terms 


THE HOWARD 
Wheat and Flour Testing 
Laboratory 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Established 1886 








Wanted—A Partner 


One of the best located mills for pro- 
ducing spring, hard winter, soft winter 
and corn products in the country is in 
want of additional capital. Corpora- 
tion recently completed. Mill’s location 
excellent for trade in central and east- 
ern states. Also well equipped and of 
good capacity. Investor can have repre- 
sentation in business if desired. Ad- 
dress,"Finance,”’ care the Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago, Il. 








National 


Association 
Master Bakers 


Convention 
at 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sept. 23-26 











The Invincible 


Small Package 
Packer 





The Fastest Packer Made. 
Packs from 2 to 24 pounds. 
Quick, Accurate and Efficient. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Northwestern Agts., Minneapolis 
Manufactured by 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 











